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FOREWORD 


Tuis is the second time that a volume of THe ANNALS has been devoted to a 
study of the motion picture industry. In 1926 the November issue dealt with 
“The Motion Picture in Its Economic and Social Aspects,” a theme almost identi- 
cal with that of the current issue. The principal emphasis of the earlier volume 
was upon the function of the motion picture as an instrument of education and the 
expansion of trade, although much space was allocated to the perennial problem 
of censorship and self-regulation. The general treatment of the subject matter 
contained considerable speculation about the potentialities of the motion picture 
for the above and similar purposes. Although some of the contributors had their 
moments of uncertainty with regard to the future direction of the industry’s de- 
velopment, the general tone of their conclusions was one of confidence and opti- 
mism. The subsequent growth and expansion of the industry have substantiated 
their predictions. 

Much water has run over the dam since 1926. The motion picture industry 
was then in its infancy, but both in World War I and in the period of postwar re- 
construction, its inevitably important place in the economy of this and many other 
nations was apparent. Much pioneering and experimentation remained to be done 
before its sponsors could feel any sense of security and permanence. The inter- 
vening period of two decades has seen the industry advance rapidly into a position 
of world-wide importance as new techniques and new processes have invaded the 
fields of production and projection. 

The making of motion pictures is today a major economic enterprise. This is 
apparent when one surveys the facts and figures presented in the current volume, 
whether one thinks in terms of magnitude of production operations, costs, quantity 
of consumption, quality of product, or universality of films as a medium of en- 
tertainment. The pay rolls of the industry reach imposing figures, the compensa- 
tion of executives and stars attains almost fabulous totals, and a veritable army of 
men and women in the crafts and ancillary arts find in it a source of very com- 
fortable livelihood. 

Perhaps no other industry touches so intimately and significantly the lives of 
so large a proportion of the world’s population. Indeed, the motion picture is 
relatively less important as an economic institution than as a social institution, 
functioning, with varying degrees of effectiveness and desirability, in the trans- 
mission of artistic ideas, the portrayal of human character and human emotions, 
the description of culture patterns of divers societal groups, the dissemination of 
information concerning current affairs, and the interpretation of individual and 
social experiences. No other industry has so firm and so universal hold upon the 
popular imagination or so complete command of the popular interest. 

In modern civilized societies the provision of entertainment has become a large- 
scale business. In that business the motion picture industry plays a principal role, 
since, although its severest critics too frequently disregard the fact, its primary 
function is to furnish entertainment. This is a role full of incalculable risks and 
precarious trial and error, because it is an extremely difficult task to anticipate 
successfully the varied and uncertain likes and dislikes of the movie-going public 
at home and abroad. An even more hazardous task, perhaps, is the accurate an- 
ticipation of the tastes of literary and moral critics. The motion picture industry 
has the dubious distinction of being the most severely criticized of all industries, 
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Both within and outside the industry, critics of its product enjoy a continual Holp ' 


day at its expense. 

The broad economic, social, moral, and cultural significance of the motion. pic- 
ture industry was the governing influence in planning the current issue of THE 
Annas. The original inspiration for the treatment of the general theme came 
from the Pacific Southwest Academy, a center of the American Academy. The 
details of the blueprint for the volume were worked out by a special Advisory 
Editorial Board on which the motion picture industry was largely and ably repre- 
sented. Members of the board included: Mr. James Allen, Mr. Joseph Alvin, Mr. 
Oliver Carlson, Dr. W. W. Crouch, Dr. Franklin Fearing, Mr. Kenneth McGowan, 
Dr. R. G. McKelvey, Mr. ‘Donald M. Nelson, Dr. Leo C. Rosten, Dr. Warren 
Scoville, and Mr. Clarke H. Wales. 

In the long-established tradition of THe Annars, the board decided upon a 
free, authentic, and well-balanced discussion of the various aspects of motion pic- 
tures and the motion picture industry. Within the purview of the board’s general 
conception were the historical developments of the industry, the factors that gov- 
erned its location, the ways of financing production, the techniques of production, 
the sources of the raw materials of the films, the relation of the motion picture in- 
dustry to the public, the impact of the motion picture upon human behavior, prob- 
lems of censorship and self-regulation, monopolistic practices, and an appraisal of 
the films by competent critics. 

The coverage of the volume is not quite so inclusive as the board originally 
planned—a result of the usual difficulties of finding for certain pieces contributors 
with adequate time and interest. Nevertheless, the principal objectives have been 
attained. 

Neither the Advisory Editorial Board nor the Special Editor assumes any re- 
sponsibility for the points of view of the several contributors, each of whom is a 
recognized specialist and authority in the subject matter he treats. Our purpose 
has been to provide for the readers of THE ANNALS an authentic, interesting, and 
stimulating discussion of the motion picture industry and its output. 

We desire to acknowledge the generous co-operation of the Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America and the Society of Independent Motion Picture Producers, 
` whose representatives have rendered invaluable service in the planning of the cur- 
rent volume and in obtaining contributors. We are indebted most of all to the 
contributors who have made the volume possible. To the members of the Ad- 
visory Editorial. Board the Special Editor is immeasurably indebted for their gen- 
erous gifts of time and thought in planning the volume and bringing it to fruition. 

Gorpon S. WATKINS 





HE screen has arrived at the mid- 

die of the twentieth century, with 
a swift fifty years of evolvirg experience 
behind it, as a dominant form of ex- 
pression. Among the masses it shares 
with the printed word and the radio, 
somewhat remotely related instruments 
of communication, and exceeds them 
both in effective penetration, especially 
in the great illiterate and semiliterate 
strata where words falter, fail, and miss. 

Being a basic, primitive implement, 
the film reaches low and deep, with an 
order of authority to the senses enjoyed 
by no other form of expression. 

It is estimated that there are between 
seventy-five and eighty thousand motion 
picture theaters functioning around the 
world. The weekly attendance is cal- 
culated to be in the vicinity of 235,000,- 
000. Statistics of the motion picture 
industry, especially world statistics, are 
not to be viewed as records of extreme 
precision. 

Somewhat indirect evidence of the 
effective penetration and high compe- 
tence among the media is afforded by 
the rising and long continuing pother 
about the screen from politicians of all 
lands and the fierce nationalistic film 
movements to be observed around the 
world, 


RELATION TO OLDER ARTS 


The motion picture is anomalously 
anachronic. While it is the newest of 
the major media, it is in fact a belated 
arrival at the primary purpose of man 
seeking to communicate and to re-create 
events of interesting, exciting, and en- 
joyable impact. It may Le contended 
that man became intricately articulate, 
and with alphabets, because of his in- 
adequate capacity to make pictures as 
facile instruments of narration. So it 
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has come that the ancient quest, after 
the centuries, has been empowered by 
involved technologies of optics, kinetics, 
photochemistry, and materials. The ` 
simple function is, and must be, com- 
plexly performed. 

Both artists and scholars have come 
to confusion about the motion picture 
by seductively automatic endeavors to 
relate it to the older arts. The picture 
is in very truth at once the belated 
predecessor and the successor to the 
older media of pageant, dance, drama, 
and such relatively minor devices of 
communication as sculpture, painting, 
and opera. 

Those older media down the centuries 
have developed their special sophistica- 
tions and elaborations of culture, fenced 
about with conventions and orthodoxies 
maintained and protected by their 
priestly zealots of the rituals -of art. 
The motion picture, by reason of unique 
opportunity, has come to strike its roots 
into and take its nurture directly from 
the fundamental soil of the human wish, 
largely escaping the confusions of de- 
rived and interdependent older forms of 
record and narration. 


Tue KINETOSCOPE 


The history of the motion picture, un- 
like that of any of the other arts, hav- 
ing covered so short a span of years, 
is so immediately available for examina- 
tion that the processes can be seen with 
clarity. After more than a century of 
conscious striving toward the motion 
picture, it was achieved in October of 
1889. The machine was the peep-show 
Kinetoscope, invented by Thomas A. 
Edison, building on the endeavors of 
the prior workers, and empowered espe- 
cially by George Eastman’s film for 
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“roller photography,” made available in 
September of that year. 

The world was not consciously wait- 
ing for the motion picture. Mr. Edison 
was not much concerned about it, either. 
He had supervised it into being with 
desultory attention across two years, 
apparently mostly because of an assign- 
ment to himself to make a machine to 
do for the eye what his phonograph did 
for the ear. He was of the pioneer cul- 
ture of the Middle West, concerned with 
work—not play, not entertainment. 
The phonograph had been evolved to 
be a robot stenographer, and was de- 
veloping as an entertainment device, 
with problems and commercial head- 
aches. He let the kinetoscope stand in 
a corner of his laboratory at West Or- 
ange, gathering dust. He did not trou- 
ble to patent it in Europe. 

By the enterprise of promoters im- 
pelled by showmanship, the kinetoscope 
presented the first film pictures to the 
public the night of April 14, 1894, after 
five years, at the Kinetoscope Parlor, 
1155 Broadway, New York, with a bat- 
tery of machines. The pictures were 
brief snatches and shards of vaudeville 
acts, boxers in fractional rounds, trivia 
which had challenged the interest of the 
shop mechanics who had custody of 
the new mechanism. One customer at 
a time could peek into each machine. 
The little show in Broadway was a mod- 
erate success. The invention drew a 
ripple of Sunday supplement attention. 
Meanwhile, the machine went into ex- 
port sales and carried the seeds of film 
technology to the capitals of the Old 
World. 


THE SCREEN 


Within months the pressures of show- 
manship demanded a union of the ki- 
netoscope’s moving pictures with the 
magic lantern, so that a screen could 
entertain a whole audience at once. 
In less than two years that was achieved, 


and by the spring of 1896 the career 
of the film in the theater had begun. 
The pictures immediately and automati- 
cally found their place as a component 
of the variety shows, just then begin- 
ning to reach for the pretentious name 
of “vaudeville.” Also black tent thea- 
ters became attractions with traveling 
carnivals and at the amusement parks 
with which electric traction companies 
were creating car-ride traffic. The 
screen was certainly starting at the bot- 
tom of the ladder. 

The production function continued in 


, the hands of the tinkerers and mechan- 


ics and the flotsam of the backwaters 
of showmanship. The screen was not 
finding anything to say beyond the 
level of the dime museum interest. 

The.screen sensation of 1898 in Lon- 
don was a subject in Charles Urban’s 
endeavor at a scientific series in which 
he presented some microscopic studies 
of life in a Stilton cheese, thereby bestir- 
ring the British cheese industry into a 
demand for censorship. Indicative of 
the cultural status of the art, the Ameri- 
can Mutoscope and Biograph Company 
of New York, competing with the Edi- 
son enterprise, made a brave step by 
interesting the famed Joseph Jefferson 
and presenting some excerpts from his 
Rip van Winkle performances. That 
classic material aroused no interest, but 
the Biograph subject entitled “Girl 
Climbing Apple Tree” became a hit 
and keynoted a policy. 

The industry was beset by patent 
wars, infringements, piracies, and all 
the devices of chicane the pitchmen 
vendors of movies could invent. The 
business was at low tide. In the vaude- 
ville theaters the pictures had been 
moved to the end of the bill, to tell the 
audience the show was over and to clear 
the house. The films had come to be 
called “chasers.” The Battle of San- 
tiago was pictured with models in a 
Brooklyn bathtub, and the Boer War 
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was fought for the screen in Flatbush 
with glimpses of the metropolis in the 
background. : 

Here and there appeared some timid 
steps toward giving the screen a story 
to tell. For instance, Edwin S. Porter, 
Edison cameraman, experimented with a 
bit of a tale to give excuse for that per- 
ennial picture of the fire engine making 
a run. It was a race for life in which 
the fire chief saved his own child, and 
then fell from his chair and found it 
was a dream. The title was “The Life 
of an American Fireman.” Enough in- 
terest and print sales resulted to en- 
courage the production of “The Great 
Train Robbery,” that now historic clas- 
sic known as “the first story picture.” 
It was made in 1903. Moving through 
the tedious, unorganized distribution of 
the time, this primitive drama of ban- 
dits, bravery, fast riding, and excitement 
was two years becoming a hit. It also 
incidentally highlighted the program of 
the Nickelodeon, a little house casually 
opened to a film program for the lack 
of other entertainment, by John P. Har- 
ris in Pittsburgh about Thanksgiving 
time in 1905. With a five-cent admis- 
sion the theater played to standing room 
for weeks on end. 


Tse EARLY AUDIENCE 


The five-cent theater of the movies 
had arrived. In a wildfire wave, imi- 
tative nickelodeons rose across the land, 
all of them in centers, like Pittsburgh, 
with a high content of foreign-born poly- 
glottic population. Immigration was at 
high tide. American industry was bring- 
ing in labor for mines and mills. Steam- 
ship and labor agents were plastering 
the ports of the Mediterranean with 
posters of the United States as a land 
of golden promise, with life made gay 
with buffaloes, Indians, excitement, and 
natural wonders. 

The workers came over, high of hope, 


poor in pocket, and finding’ workaday 
life dull and demanding. They brought 
none of their native arts, and they were 
not literate enough to enjoy their feeble 
foreign-language press. As for Ameri- 
can amusements, there was the language 
barrier, besides the price. The motion 
picture’s new theater, with a five-cent 


admission and the silent films of the 


big open places and excitement, ro- 
mance, thrills, and success on the spot, 
made good in a fashion on the promises 
they had read in Trieste. 

Meanwhile, the petty tradesmen of 
the foreign-labor quarters, shrewd, nim- 
ble, anxious, behind the counters of their 
candy shops, soda fountains, banana 
stands, and pawnshops, saw the new 
interest of their customers. They be- 
came vendors of the new entertainment. 
Within a year of that opening*in Pitts- 
burgh, there were nearly five thousand 
of the little five-cent shows. 

Demand took production off the roofs 
and out of the back yards of Manhattan 
into studios on Long Island, in the 
Bronx, at Fort Lee over in New Jersey, 
in the suburbs of Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. Cameramen and some of 
Broadway’s idle actors became directors 
of the “story pictures.” Also, the de- 
mand for “story suggestions” rose to 
the point that $15 was a standard price 
for “a suggestion.” A typical story sale 
was a plot summary of “Enoch Arden” 
which one author sold repeatedly. That 
went on until the Kalem company was 
required by court order to pay $25,000 
for making “Ben Hur” without consult- 
ing either the estate of General Lew 
Wallace or Harper’s, the publishers. 

In that period the budding industry 
had everything to learn. It had no rec- 
ognizable precedents, and its acciden- 
tally acquired personnel brought little 
knowledge of any other businesses. 
Procedure was on the general assump- 
tion that anything could be done until 
forbidden, specifically, positively by law 
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—and thereafter only in the cover of 
the Jersey highlands. 

Somewhat marginally, as the pictures 
reached up into middle-class levels of 
consciousness, some eyebrows were 
raised at the Mediterranean tastes mani- 
fest on the screen. The protest began 
with the peep show “Dolorita in the 
Passion Dance” in Atlantic City in 1894, 
and got really articulate in the New 
York papers about 1906 when the Chil- 
dren’s Society went to court about ex- 
hibition of pictures on the Thaw case. 
Regulations of sorts, including censor- 
ships by various cities, resulted. 


EVOLVING ORDER 


A new order of discipline was brought 
into the industry with the arrival of an 
iron-handed businessman. Jeremiah J. 
Kennedy, retired engineering expert, was 
sent uptown by the Empire Trust Com- 
pany to see what was to be done for 
the bondholders of the iading American 
Mutoscope and Biograph Company. He 
was expected to order liquidation. In- 
stead, he decided to reorganize the whole 
industry. Out of that decision came the 
Motion Picture Patents Company, li- 
censing as partners all reputable pro- 
ducers and ending the patent wars, also 
seeking to end all manner of competitive 
abuses, such as making “duped” versions 
of competitive product. 

The while, a socially minded organi- 
zation known as The People’s Institute 
was engaged in trying to be a friend to 
the struggling art of the common people 
in its ordeals with the law and the po- 
litical forces mustered by the jealous 
New York stage. The Patents Company 
substantially underwrote the resultant 
National Board of Censorship, in recent 
years known as the National Board of 
Review. It began as a iriendly advisory 
body, and with its internal support, 
functioned with an authority and power 
now long since departed. Its authority 
could not long outlive the Patents Com- 


pany, soon to be swept into history by 
evolutions in the industry. 

Prosperity came with order. Profits 
improved swiftly; the product improved 
slowly. 

The Kennedy-Patents Company con- 
trol movement went into the next phase, 
the organization of the distribution arm, 
the General Film Company with a na- 
tional system of film exchanges. More 
order came into film rentals to theaters. 
and more profits to the membership of 
the big combine. 


DEVELOPING AUDIENCE AND ART 


It began to be apparent that the audi- 
ence was developing selectivity. Each 
of the major contributors to the Gen- 
eral Film program had for awhile a des- 
ignated day. When the little one-sheet 
poster out in front said “Biograph Day,” 
the attendance was better. That was 
presently traced to story and picture 
quality, and that in turn traced to the 
work of one “Larry” Griffith, ex-actor, 
who had left the stage in 1906 in a 
“resting” period to essay a job in the 
humble art of the films. He was due 
presently to come to fame as D. W. 
Griffith, later David Wark Griffith. 
Some of those rather able but anony- 
mous persons in his little Biograph 
dramas had names like Walthall, Law- 
rence, Pickford, and Gish. 

The audience was expanding. The 
screen was seeping up into the middle 
class with neighborhood houses of con- 
siderably more comfort and pretense 
than the little nickelodeons of the la- 
bor districts. A ten-cent admission 
price became a commonplace. “Nick- 
elodeon” began to give way to fancies 
like “Bijou Dream” and such invita- 
tions as “The Family” and “The Cozy.” 

The old stage institution of the road 
show, with its “direct from Broadway” 
melodramas—remember “Sag Harbor,” 
“Way Down East,” “East Lynne,” 
“Under Southern Skies,” “Cameo 
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Kirby”—was feeling competition. Also 
the town opera house was venturing a 
try at movies. The motion picture was 
bringing drama within walking distance 
of most of urban America; and the stage 
was trying to live from the carriage 
trade. At the peak of this development, 
in the period 1913-16, there were prob- 
ably twenty-eight thousand motion pic- 
ture theaters of all sorts in the United 
States. 

Meanwhile, the art of story telling 
on the screen was acquiring skill, qual- 
ity, and fluidity. The principal influ- 
ence was Griffith, who with his camera- 
man extraordinary, William Bitzer, was 
first to explore the narrative uses of the 
close-up, the cutback, and the develop- 
ment of parallel lines of action—invalu- 
able to the Griffith suspense technique of 
“relief on the way.” The dramas were 
still in single reels. 

Also, the audience was growing up 
with its art. The original immigrant 
audience was acquiring an improving 
buying power, and by experience was 
evolving an order of taste. Its exhibi- 
tors who started with it were keeping 
pace, and keeping a step ahead, learning 
the melting-pot populace as it was sim- 
mering into the new America. 

Over in Europe the film had come 
upon no such fertile opportunity of a 
land and an economic era in the making. 
The motion picture planted there by the 
Edison Kinetoscope fell mostly into sci- 
entific hands and tended to become an 
ineffective medium for pursuit of the 
patterns of the older arts. Its address 
was at no time so focused on the masses 
of the community as in the United 
States. The European screen’s ambition 
was addressed to spectacles and ancient 
classics. And yet that too was to have 
an influence in America, homeland of 
the screen. 


LONGER PICTURES INTRODUCED 
By 1912 the American motion picture 


was close to a ceiling. Its horizontal 
development across the land and its 
audiences had neared a saturation. The 
next move had to be a break-through. 
Again, as ever, the situation found its 
instrument—in this instance Adolph Zu- 
kor, born in Hungary, educated in the 
American industrial scene, beginning as 
a furrier’s apprentice, and becoming in- 
cidentally an investor in a penny arcade 
enterprise which he had to take over to 
save the investment. So he came to the 
amusement world with evolving interests 
in exhibition. By 1912 he had come to 
a parting of the ways in his associations. 
He found inspiration and opportunity in 
the availability of the American rights 
to a foreign-made four-reel picture en- 
titled “Queen Elizabeth” with Sarah 
Bernhardt in the title role. The time 
had come, considered Mr. Zukor, for 
the screen to take its place along with 
the stage in offering a whole evening’s 
entertainment. He also arrived at the 


-line “famous players in famous plays” 


to keynote a policy. Thereby the “fea- 
ture” era was born, meaning the rise of 
the hour-long picture taking over against 
the established program of short pic- 
tures. 

The public gave encouragement by 
patronage of the longer pictures and 
responding to the promotion which pre- 
sented them. A signal success was had 
from road-show type presentations of 
“Quo Vadis,” a long spectacle produc- 
tion made in Rome and vastly more 
successful in America than in Europe. 
D. W. Griffith, irked by Biograph’s re- 
actionary adherence to the short-picture 
policy with which it had risen, went off 
into an independent project which deliv- 
ered “The Birth of a Nation” which by 
its success gave powerful impetus to the 
feature movement in 1915, 

A new and ever growing public was 
becoming aware of the screen. There 
were growing pains and problems. The 
exhibition plant was not adequate for 
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the delivery of the expanding pictures. 
A new order of more pretentious screen 
theater was initiated in 1914 with the 
opening of the Strand’ Theater on Broad- 
way, soon to be followed by others 
equally ambitious in the larger centers. 


Press PUBLICITY 


Concurrently, manifestations of the 
increasing impress of the screen on a 
larger public came from the field of 
publication. Scatteringly magazines be- 
gan to discover the new art of the peo- 
ple. Out in Chicago The Tribune pio- 
neered recognition of the motion picture 
with participation in the promotion of 
serials, parallel on screen and printed 
page, as a device to encourage circula- 
tion, and succeeded. Joseph Medill Pat- 
terson, a Tribune editor, became a daily 
patron of the movie houses, the more 
lowly the better. That was some years 
_ before he became the dominant factor 
in the founding and operation of The 
Daily News, New York picture news- 
paper, with the greatest circulation in 
the Nation. Out in Buffalo, Norman E. 
Mack, publisher, eyed the Tribune’s se- 
rials with interest and became the pro- 
ducer of one entitled “The Perils of Our 
Girl Reporters.” In New York, Robert 
McAlarney, city editor of the old Trib- 
une, summed up the situation in a no- 
tice to the staff, which he tacked on the 
bulletin board in that venerable office 
down in Nassau Street, saying: “Re- 
member you are in competition with the 
movies now.” He demanded graphic 
writing. William Randolph Hearst went 
into serial picture production and news- 
reel enterprises. 

The public was hearing about the 
screen as it never had heard before. 
The printed word was carrying the in- 
terest up from the proletariat into the 
reading classes. 


THe INDEPENDENTS 
Along with that, the feature develop- 


ment was rapidly improving the quality 
of the product, lifting it to the tastes 
of new audiences. An amazing order 
of new competition arose among a new 
sort of picture makers, the oncoming 
“independents.” 

The decisive turn had come for a 
complex of reasons back in 1912-13, 
when Adolph Zukor had brought over 
“Queen Elizabeth.” It had been pro- 
duced in Europe outside the pale of pat- 
ent protection. Jeremiah J. Kennedy of 
the Patents Company, supported by 
Henry Norton Marvin of Biograph, took 
authority in his hands and issued a li- 
cense for its exhibition in license-con- 
trolled theaters, customers of General 
Film. The success of the picture and 
the unfolding picture movement aroused 
jealous protest among the contributors 
to the General Film program, and un- 
happily encountered more than whis- 
pered racial bias. Sigmund Lubin of 
Philadelphia, a first-wave pioneer, was 
the only Jewish member of the Patents 
group. 

The majority of the General Film pro- 
ducers, prosperous beyond any antici- 
pation, sat in haughty assurance con- 
demning “the feature craze.” They had 
some interior alarms about the costs and 
the labors of the new order of produc- 
tion. It was uncomfortable, disturbing. 
“We have the know how,” they told 
themselves and all else who would listen. 

Frank N. Dyer, president of General 
Film and attorney for Thomas A. Edi- 
son, observing the vast display of dia- 
monds and emeralds worn by the mem- 
bers of his board, one day whimsically 
appeared to preside wearing smoked 
glasses. 

When Mr. Zukor appeared seeking 
a license for his second picture, an 
American production, he sat waiting for 
hours on end at the office of the Patents 
Company in New York, and was re- 
fused. He went out entirely on his 
own. As a lone man he could have 
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been defeated. As the exponent of a 
development rooted in the service of the 
great American majority, he was armed 
with an unrecognized but real author- 
ity. Quickly other independents took 
courage and went into production. 
They tco had all to gain and little to 
lose, and knew the customers better 
than their complacent predecessors. 
There was litigation, of course, but as 
it threaded through the courts the racing 
development of the art defeated the Pat- 
ents Company control by sheer force of 
product long before final ‘adjudication 
was had. The Patents group fell apart 
with dissensions and scattered while is- 
sues were pending. 


GROWTH OF THE INDUSTRY 


The very American process of swift 
obsolescence with expanding replace- 
ment, under the same order of pressures 
and laws of development all across the 
industrial scene, was in demonstration 
as the motion picture, becoming some- 
what more of an art, also became very 
much more of an industry. It was on 
the final authority of the consumers. 

A minor statistical indication of the 
swiftness of the upturn was afforded in 
the case of Charles Chaplin. In 1913 
he left a vaudeville act to take employ- 


ment in Keystone’s slapstick comedies - 


at $150 a week. In the autumn of 1915 
he signed a contract to appear in twelve 
two-reel comedies in one year at a salary 
of $10,000 a week, plus a bonus of 
$150,000. In turn The Lone Star con- 
cern sold the British Empire rights to 
the comedies for the total of Chaplin’s 
salary, $670,000. The deals all made 
money. By 1916 the patrons of the 
lowly cinema were willing to pay real 
millions at the box office for one come- 
dian. 

The motion picture made its own 
order of fame. When Adolph Zukor 
had launched his Famous Players com- 
pany, he presented a schedule of attrac- 


tions in three classes—A, B, and C. 
Class C was to present famous picture 
players in famous plays. Bernhardt was 
typical of Class A. Mary Pickford was 
Class C. Brief experience showed that 
the public which the screen had assem- 
bled knew nothing about and cared 
nothing for the great ones of stage and 
opera, and cared very much for their 
own people, the stars of the movies. 
The older arts obviously were without 
status in melting-pot America. 

As the films grew up and their theater 
with them, the number of houses tended 
to diminish while seating capacities in- 
creased. In part this represented im- 
proved and wider drawing power for 
better theaters, but very considerably it 
was connected with the new mobility of 
the customers brought about by the 
coming of the inexpensive automobile. 
That encouraged shopping for entertain- 
ment and it removed the limitation of 
,walking-distance-locations. In 1914-15 
the neighborhood theaters played con- 
tinuously to the same audiences week 
after week, as reflected by the extra- 
ordinary success of serial pictures, re- 
quiring repeating attendance. In 1918 
the most ambitious serial of them all 
came to abysmal failure. There was 
irony in the fact that its first conspicu- 
ous fall was in Detroit, the motor center. 

Imposing and luxurious theaters of 
large seating capacities began to rise in 
outlying residential districts of high 
buying power and at suburban centers. 
Downtown districts were left to the 
houses of the dying art of the stage and 
its fading gilt and dusty plush. 


INFLUENCE OF Worp War I 


Starting with and continuing across 
this period the American motion picture 
became a special beneficiary of the First 
World War. The war shut down the 
studios of Europe and England in 1914, 
just as the feature era came to flower, 
and delivered the screens of the world 
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to the American product. That product 
was almost automatically attuned to a 
diverse world market by reason of the 
foreign heritages from many lands of 
both the initial film audiences and the 
producers which their patronage encour- 
aged. The American motion picture 
born to serve a vast polyglottic patron- 
age was born international in its own 
home market. It took the world’s 
screens without opposition and with few 
problems of adjustment. The Ameri- 
can motion picture came to occupy 
something like 80 per cent of the 
world’s screen time. 

The prosperity of the pictures in 
World War I, as through World War 
I, was lavishly supported by the eager 
buying of the free-spending workers 
temporarily rich on war wages. ‘The 
box-office-admissions curve inevitably 
follows the pay-roll graphs. And some- 
times the doles, too. The only excep- 
tion in history was the onsweep of the 
nickelodeon wave through the “strin- 
gency” of 1907, when the industry was 
too small to figure in national reactions. 
The people’s art lives out of the people’s 
pocket. 

The American industry continued to 
fortify its world position by the acqui- 
sition of the outstanding talent of pro- 
duction abroad as rapidly as it appeared, 
adding continually to the great talent 
pool of Hollywood. This enhanced and 
enriched the product for the markets 
both at home and abroad, and inci- 
dentally reduced competitive develop- 
ment. Britain contributed able players, 
and from Germany and France came 
notably skilled technicians and directors. 


ENTER THE TALKING PICTURES 


In 1926 the art of the motion picture 
came to revolutionary change with the 
arrival of electronic sound recording and 
reproduction, a by-product of telephone 
and radio. The personal instrument was 
the late Sam Warner, one of the four 


sons of Benjamin Warner who had come 
to these shores and the land of opportu- 
nity nearly a generation before. Con- 
temporaries in the industry of the screen 
looked askance and doubtingly on the 
talking picture, but demonstration by 
Warner Brothers prevailed. The silent 
esperanto of pantomime of nickelodeon 
days was no longer an asset. By 1926 
the audiences all spoke American. So 
in the next three years the industry 
was made over with pictures laced with 
words and music. Importantly, the 
American talking picture was still to 
be dominant on the screens of the great 
market of the English-speaking lands. 
In fact, the English understood Ameri- 
can perfectly, despite the fact that there 
has been found to be a lot of English 
that most Americans cannot understand. 

When the screen acquired its voice, a 
new order of material was required. 
The silent picture had become a hybrid 
art of mingled pantomime and printed 
word presented in the subtitles. Some 
pictures, incidentally, required a ca- 
pacity for swift reading. They did not 
do so well. 

Seeking talking picture play material, 
the screen turned to the stage and its 
playwrights, and thereby reaped a re- 
action in direct retribution for what it 
had done to the stage when it swept the 
road shows out of the hinterlands. The 
stage, driven back from that contact 
with the larger public, had taken refuge 
in the service of sophisticated metro- 
politan minorities. In direct conse- 
quence came sometimes painfully so- 
phisticated drama and dialogue of can- 
dor that would never be tolerated by 
Dubuque, Bad Axe, or Abeline. Trans- 
lated to the screen and taken out to the 
provinces, and even a few squares from 
Broadway, this material gave rise to 
protests, threats and acts of censorship, 
and movements toward Federal regu- 
lative legislation. 

Back in 1922 the industry, confronted 
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with a wave of public disapproval per- 
taining mostly to conduct of players and 
other more official figures in the public 
eye, had organized the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, 
Inc., and installed Will H. Hays as 
president and titular “czar of the 
movies.” He became in effect a super 
public relations counsel. By 1928-29 
it was not personnel but product that 
was out of hand. 


REGULATION 


Now to the rescue came Martin 
Quigley, publisher of journals of the 
industry since 1915, a Catholic layman 
of prominence, with the device of self- 
regulation entitled the Production Code, 
a document of guidance to picture mak- 
ers calculated to help keep the pictures 
in line with common decency and Ameri- 
can mores. It began and continues es- 
sentially as a formula intended to apply 
the principles of the rather nonsectarian 
and accepted Ten Commandments to 
picture production. It is convenient, 
and accurate enough for the moment, to 
say that the code requires that a pic- 
ture, while portraying sin for dramatic 
purposes, shall not become the Devil’s 
advocate. It was formally adopted by 
the organized industry in March 1930— 
forty-six years after “Dolorita in the 
Passion Dance” got the pictures into 
trouble on the Boardwalk in Atlantic 
City. 

The public has apparently accepted 
the product made under the code with 
equanimity, and probable unawareness, 
with few further threats of censorship. 
In 1946, 98 per cent of the product on 
the American screen bore the Seal of 
code approval. Objections to the code 
continued to dot the published discus- 
sion of the screen, emanating mainly 
from professionally articulate persons in 
the Hollywood production community 
inclined to ask for the American family 
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would have none of the pictures of this 
land of luxury, showing a happy and 
exciting life of capitalism. Germany 
let in, under assorted and varying re- 
. strictions, enough pictures to take a 

share of screen time. Italy put up dol- 
lar barriers by which the American pic- 
tures could play but not pay. In Japan 
the American product was interlarded 
with government-controlled exhibition 
to draw in the people for Japan’s propa- 
ganda injections. England established 
trade quotas, only partly enforceable by 
reason of the inadequacy of domestic 
production and the preference of exhibi- 
tors and patrons for the American prod- 
uct. 

When World War II swept across the 
global scene the American industry sus- 
tained important invasions of foreign 
revenue and there were piercing cries. 
However, the war-enriched masses at 
home so besieged the box office that it 
entered into a period of unprecedented 
prosperity. 

In sequel to the end of the shooting 
aspects of World War II, sometimes 
called the peace, the walls of national- 
ism and the issues of nationalism became 
even more sharply defined. Additionally 
the fringes of the Russian iron curtain 
were extending over the screen in lands 
of Soviet influence. Every nation, great 
and small, strove for a motion picture 
industry of its own, mainly for propa- 
ganda reasons of its own. 


BRITISH PRESSURES 


Most important of all came the mani- 
festations from Britain, foremost of 
America’s allies in the war, determined 
and ambitious as never before to estab- 
lish a world-wide British film industry. 
The reasons were obvious. The Empire 
was in extremis. The motion picture 
was at long last recognized as an instru- 
ment of trade, a medium which had 
quite unconsciously and unpurposefully 
sold American products and gadgets 


around the world. Trade for manufac- 
tures the tight little isle of Britain must 
have, or else. 

The chosen instrument became, and 
is, Mr. J. Arthur Rank, British indus- 
trialist with his investments, interest, 
and connection spread over the whole 
pattern of British enterprise. As an 
incident of his concern over social well- 
being he turned his attention, some years 
ago, to pictures for Sunday school 
classes. That led to his becoming an 
important investor in British produc- 
tion and exhibition. That activity has 
expanded until in this 1947 he has some 
millions of pounds of his and stock- 
holders’ money invested in the new me- 
dium of service to the Empire, or maybe 
Commonwealth, with interests in Ameri- 
can production, distribution, and exhibi- 
tion. ‘ 

After a succession of American visits 
and soft approaches, Mr. Rank by mid- 
year of 1947 was in substance demand- 
ing for British product a decided share 
in the playing time of the American 
screen. He was exerting the not too 
subtle pressure of the picture buying 
power of his theaters in Britain, the 
largest consumers there of American 
productions. There was also the fact 
that the British Government had em- 
powered the Chancellor of the Ex- 
checquer to assess against all imported 
pictures duty charges to be scaled ac- 
cording to the success of the picture—a 
tariff device without precedent. 

Significant of the continued appeal of 
the Hollywood product, with its roots in 
melting-pot America and basic universal 
applicability, British exhibitors were re- 
sisting endeavors to tax American pic- 
tures off their screens. 

The motion picture has thus become 
a stuff of empire, a concern of statesmen 
and national economies. The film takes 
a place in history along with amber, 
salt, spices, gold, steel, and oil—also 
uranium. 
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Mass SUPPORT NECESSARY 


Clearly, the motion picture, in coming 
of full estate, seeks to serve all peoples 
and all classes. That is a wide straddle. 
Its costs are such that it can be gen- 
erally supported only by the massed 
buying power of majorities. Inevitably, 
many minorities cannot be served as 
they are by the less expensive stage or 
the relatively inexpensive printed word. 
- Some of those ‘minorities include the 
most erudite, critical, and articulate per- 
sons. From that condition of limitation 


arises much of the impatient, often mili- 
tant, criticism of the screen. Some 
censorship requirements and many 
projected movements actually represent 
only areas of unsatisfied demand., Few 
indeed of the militants who would in- 
fluence the course of screen development 
are aware of anything beyond superficial 
aspects and casual observation. The 
screen has done little and continues to 
do little to tell its own story. Few are 
interested. The people who pay for the 
pictures want to see them as emotional 
experience, not as subjects of study. 


Terry Ramsaye ts editor of Motion Picture Herald, Motion Picture Almanac, and 
Fame, New York City. He was a newspaper writer and edstor from 1906 to 1915; en- 
tered the motion picture industry in publicity in 1915, and thereafter engaged variously 
in production and promotions. He kas edited many dramatic ‘productions and expedi- 
tionary pictures, and during the First World War edited propaganda films for the United 
States Treasury Department, including “The Price of Peace.” He is author of A Million 
and One Nights—the History of the Motion Picture (1926), and of motion picture arti- 


cles in various reference works. 


Hollywood—World Center of Motion 
Picture Production 
By Crirorp M. ZIERER 


LTHOUGH the distribution and 

exhibition phases of the motion 
picture industry reach out to all parts 
of the civilized world, the production 
phase is highly localized. The United 
States has since the inception of the 
industry, a half-century ago, been the 
outstanding producer. The combined 
production of all the other countries of 
the world is only a fraction of the 
United States output. A number of 
factors have contributed to this situa- 
tion, such as the invention and early 
commercial production in America of 
the requisite cameras, film, and pro- 
jectors; the business acumen to develop 
an invention which at first appeared to 
be merely a novelty or toy; the eager- 
ness with which a considerable popula- 
tion accepted and patronized this new 
form of entertainment; and the oppor- 
tunity afforded the industry in the 
United States to forge ahead despite 
war and depression. 

If the concentration of motion picture 
production in the United States is out- 
standing, the localization of that phase 
of the industry in the Los Angeles met- 
ropolitan area is even more phenomenal. 
Probably nine-tenths of the Nation’s 
motion picture output has come from 
that exuberant urban center on the Pa- 
cific Coast during the past three dec- 
ades. Despite occasional rumors of 
plans to decentralize the industry, it is 
more than likely that Hollywood will 
continue to be the world’s capital for 
motion picture production for some time 
to come. 


ORIGIN oF INDUSTRY 


Edison perfected the “kinetoscope” in 
his laboratory at West Orange, New Jer- 
sey. It consisted of a “peep-show” box 
in which 50 feet of moving picture film 
could be viewed through a magnifying 
lens. These peep shows soon were in 
great demand in the penny arcades of 
our large cities. 

In 1896 the “vitascope,” which pro- 
jected peep-show film at life size on a 
screen, was also developed in the Edison 
laboratory. This important advance 
made it possible for many persons to 
view a film simultaneously. By 1903, 
when the novelty of peep-show dance 
acts and prize fights had worn off, the 
film producers introduced one-reel film 
stories. They immediately captured the 
imagination of the American people. 
Improvised film theaters sprang up in 
all of our important towns and cities. 
Dozens of motion picture producers ap- 
peared in the New York area, but a 
few were to be found as far west as 
Chicago. 

The first motion picture studio, known 
as the “Black Maria,” was built by 
Edison at West Orange to make peep- 
show films. Several early companies 
made motion pictures on the roofs of 
New York buildings where good light 
was available. When operations ex- 
panded, the roof tops were abandoned 
in favor of glass-enclosed studios in 
the suburbs as wet and cold weather 
commonly interfered with outdoor pic- 
ture production. 

With the inception of the film story, 


New York and Chicago producers be- 


The development of the early motion * 


picture industry took place chiefly in 
the vicinity of New York City. In 1889 
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gan sending cameramen and actors into 
the West to secure authentic back- 
grounds for the immediately popular 
“Westerns.” Studios were also forming 
the habit of sending companies to Cali- 
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fornia, Florida, and even Cuba during 
the winter season to capture some of the 
sunshine as well as the scenery. For a 
number of years Jacksonville, Florida, 
had an important winter movie colony. 

Costly litigation over patent claims 
handicapped somewhat the development 
of the early picture industry. It was 
an important factor in driving some of 
the independent producers out of the 
New York area. 


Propucers Move TO CALIFORNIA 


The comparative uniformity and mild- 
ness of the California climate as well as 
the great variety of scenery for picture 
backgrounds were early recognized by 
Chicago and New York motion picture 
producers. As early as 1907 William 
Selig of Chicago rented the roof of a 
two-story building in downtown Los An- 
geles for a studio. In the winter of 1909 
D. W. Griffith began a series of annual 
trips to Los Angeles for the Biograph 
Studio of New York. Numerous vacant 
lots, roof tops and other structures in 
Los Angeles were utilized for these tran- 
sient film activities. 

The first permanent studio in Los 
Angeles was constructed by Selig in 
1909 in the Edendale section, about two 
miles northwest of the center of the city. 
The local hills and easy access to rugged 
Elysian Park favored the production of 
outdoor pictures. The studio could be 
reached by streetcar from the central 
city—an important consideration in 
those days. g 

Other studios were subsequently built 
in the hilly Silver Lake district just to 
the west of Edendale. Many western 
stories were filmed in the valley now oc- 
cupied by Silver Lake reservoir. The 
Vitagraph Studio was constructed in 
this same vicinity, and its unused build- 
ings remain today among the principal 
relics of the early industry in what is 
sometimes called the East Hollywood 
district. 


Discovery or HoLLYwoop 


The first important development of 
motion picture studios in the Hollywood 
district took place in 1911 when a road- 
side tavern and lot at the northwest cor- 
ner of Sunset Boulevard and Gower 
Street were rented by the Nestor Film 
Company of Bayonne, New Jersey. One- 
reel westerns, dramas, and “Mutt and 
Jeff” cartoons were turned out weekly, 
the films being shipped to Bayonne for 
printing. 

Hollywood was at that time a thinly 
occupied subdivision some seven or eight 
miles northwest of central Los Angeles, 
with which it had been consolidated po- 
litically in 1910. The Santa Monica 
Mountains (known locally as Hollywood 
Hills) bordered the community on the 
north and the ocean lay a dozen miles 
to the west. Hollywood and Sunset 
Boulevards were the two main roads ex- 
tending from east to west, and along 
them lay scattered wooden bungalows, 
groves of citrus trees, and open fields. 
Sunset Boulevard was the favorite road- 
way between Los Angeles and the Santa 
Monica beaches. The sedate, suburban 
residents of Hollywood were not at first 
enthusiastic about the roving motion pic- 
ture groups which invaded the commu- 
nity. 

The Lasky Company rented a barn 
in 1913 and later built a studio near the 
corner of Sunset Boulevard and Vine 
Street (a few blocks west of the Nestor 
Studio). It was the finest studio in 
Hollywood with a series of one-story 
buildings for offices and dressing rooms 
and a massive structure covered with 
glass for indoor pictures. There was 
also a large open-air stage and, across 
the street, a lot covered with outdoor 
sets. Thus was initiated a nucleus of 
studios along Sunset Boulevard which 
continues to the present time with the 
Columbia Studio at Gower as the prin- 
cipal remaining unit. 
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Most of the early studios in Holly- 
wood were open-air platforms erected 
beside the road or among the orange 
groves, and rain and cloudy weather 
(even in California) often interrupted 
picture work. Little capital was re- 
quired, and the low cost of producing 
one-reel pictures for the insatiable mar- 
ket attracted -literally scores of pro- 
ducers to the Hollywood district. 

A second nucleus of studios was soon 
developed along Melrose Avenue almost 
a mile south of the Sunset Boulevard 
group. The Paramount Studio with its 
27 acres of buildings and sets is the 
principal member today. Other studios 
appeared in scattered locations along 
Santa Monica Boulevard midway be- 
tween Sunset and Melrose. 

With the early influx of studios to 
Hollywood, the commynity experienced 
rapid growth, expanding from 5,000 peo- 
ple in 1910 to 36,000 in 1920, and to 
235,000 in 1930. Land values increased 
greatly and it was soon impossible to 
find large tracts of open land. In con- 
sequence, studio.construction after 1915 
took place largely in other parts of the 
_ Los Angeles area. Seven of the ten 
largest studios in the Los Angeles area 
today are located outside Hollywood. 


STUDIO DEVELOPMENT OUTSIDE 
HoLitywoop 


«After making pictures for several 
years on the ocean front (where Sunset 
Boulevard reaches the sea), Thomas 
Ince acquired land in 1915 at Culver 
City about midway between Los Ange- 
les and the ocean to the west. The 
executive office of the new studio along 
Washington Boulevard was designed af- 
ter the Mount Vernon home of George 
Washington. In 1919 the Ince Studio 
became part of the present 53-acre 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studio. Several 
other studio operators also located in 
Culver City, among them being Hal 
Roach, 


The tourist showplace among the stu- 
dios was the extensive new plant of the 
Universal Company begun in 1915 in 
San Fernando Valley. The executive 
offices were designed in the mission style, 
and there were 42 acres of buildings, 
outdoor sets, gardens, corrals, and pa- 
rade grounds. Streetcars from Holly- 
wood stopped at the studio gates. Sev- 
eral hundred acres of undeveloped hill 
land were attached to the Universal Stu- 
dio property, which even to this day 
gomprises an island of unincorporated 
land in the city pattern. 

The second large studio to locate in 
San Fernando Valley was the First Na- 
tional in Burbank acquired by Warner 
Brothers in 1928. This 75-acre prop- 
erty at the entrance to Dark Canyon 
and almost adjacent to Universal City 
was first developed in 1926. It too was 
backed by the picturesque slopes of Ca- 
huenga Peak and by the Los Angeles 
River. Numerous subdivisions for resi- 
dential and commercial development 
were laid out on the valley floor to care 
for the needs of studio workers. These 
studios were important factors in the 
urbanization of the eastern end of San 
Fernando Valley. 

Still later Studio City was laid out 
along Ventura Boulevard some two 
miles west of Universal City. There 
the Republic Pictures Studio occupies 
a compact site which is easily reached 
by a road through the Santa Monica 
Mountains from Hollywood and Bev- 
erly Hills. 

The new studio of Walt Disney is 
also located in Burbank not far from 
Warner Brothers, Disney’s first studio 
was in Hollywood, after which he moved 
to the Silver Lake district, and more re- 
cently he constructed the greatly en- 
larged plant in Burbank. 

Columbia Pictures has a “ranch” filled 
with outdoor sets in the same vicinity. 
Many studios have through the years 
operated outdoor lots and worked on 
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“location” in various parts of San Fer- 
nando Valley. Lasky was probably the 
first to establish a ranch in the valley. 
Paramount owns a ranch of 2,670 acres 
in the west end of the valley where its 
outdoor films are made. San Fernando 
Valley occupies an important position in 
the local pattern of studio distribution 
and in picture making. Its cheaper land 
available in large tracts, easy access to 
Los Angeles and Hollywood, and the 
opportunity for outdoor movie work 
have contributed to its continuing im- 
portance in the industry. 

The establishment of the large Fox 
Movietone Studio in Westwood in 1928 
(midway between Hollywood and the 
ocean) marked the creation of still an- 
other important center of the industry 
in the Los Angeles area. A tract of 
about 100 acres is covered with huge 
' soundproof stages, offices, construction 
shops, outdoor sets, and parking lots. 
The original Fox Studio was at Sunset 
Boulevard and Western Avenue in Hol- 
lywood. 


SOUND AND COLOR ANCHOR THE 
INDUSTRY 


The sudden adoption of sound as an 
essential part of motion pictures in 1928 
brought about great changes in studio 
appearance and operation. Huge con- 
crete and steel, soundproof stages re- 
placed wood and glass structures and 
many open-air sets. Investments in 
studio properties mounted rapidly -and 
whole new groups of sound technicians 
were employed. Two major compa- 
nies, Radio-Keith-Orpheum (RKO) and 
Warner Brothers, arose with the advent 
of sound, and many of the early small 
producers were absorbed by larger or- 
ganizations. New actors and actresses 
having good voices as well as appearance 
replaced those who could not speak or 
sing effectively. The industry moved 
indoors and while California sunshine 
and scenery play a less significant role, 


the huge investments in plant and equip- 
ment tended to anchor the industry in 
Los Angeles even more firmly. Prob- 
ably more than a hundred million dol- 
lars are invested in studios in the area. 
In pictures requiring outdoor work the 
old advantages remain. 

The coming of satisfactory color in 
1932 added still other technicians and 
additional equipment to the studio 
plants. Animated cartoon production 
requires the work of hundreds of artists 
and colorists. Huge outdoor scenes in 
color provide backgrounds before which 
the movie-lot performers go through 
their routines. 

The development of sound brought 
about an intimate association between 
motion pictures and radio. Hollywood 
became one of the outstanding radio 
broadcast centers of the Nation. Scores 
of nation-wide broadcasts originate 
there. Many actors, comedians, and 
musicians work alternately before the 
camera and at the microphone. The 
corners of Sunset and Gower as well as 
Sunset and Vine, once famous for pic- 
tures, are now best known for their radio 
broadcasts. Television is' strengthening , 
even more the ties between broadcasting 
and pictures. 


SCENERY AND SUNSHINE STILL 
IMPORTANT 


The great variety of outdoor “loca- _ 
tions” suitable for motion pictures 
within easy reach of Los Angeles has 
always been one of the local attractions 
for the industry—more important before 
the adoption of sound but still employed 
in outdoor pictures and. sequences. 
Probably ‘no other section of the world 
affords so great a variety of accessible 
natural locations—seashore and desert, 
mountain and plain, forest and lake, 
island and snow field. A wealth of 
house types, water fronts, vegetation 
forms, kinds of agriculture, and street 
scenes representative of many parts of 
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the world may be reached by companies 
going on location. The mild climate 
permits much open-air activity through- 
out the year and reduces building and 
operating costs. 


INFLUENCE OF INDUSTRY ON 
Los ANGELES 


The motion picture industry has made 
in numerous ways a deep impress on 
the urban pattern and character of the 
northwest quadrant of Los Angeles. 
The name “Hollywood” has acquired 
great value in a publicity and adver- 
tising sense. Communities in all direc- 
tions have sought to become North, 
East, South, or West Hollywood. A 
Hollywood address is an important busi- 
ness asset to many kinds of activity. 
Hollywood is filled with news-gathering 
agents and publicity departments. No 
other industry gets so much attention 
from newspaper and magazine writers 
and columnists and also from the radio. 

Hollywood Boulevard has long been 
the principal commercial street of its 
namesake community. Its fine stores, 
specialty shops, hotels, restaurants, and 
theaters glamorize the motion picture 
and the stars. Many people like to 
patronize shops and restaurants where 
movie stars appear. Première showings 
of outstanding features at Hollywood 
Boulevard’s motion picture palaces draw 
_ great crowds because leading characters 
make personal appearances. The value 
of the Hollywood trademark must also 
be reckoned with in sportswear shops 
and beauty salons all over the world. 

Motion picture actors have been ex- 
pected in the past to maintain fine 
homes, entertain lavishly and drive im- 
ported cars. Beverly Hills and nearby 
communities in consequence have many 
opulent estates. Many actors and di- 
rectors maintain winter homes at Palm 
Springs. Malibu Beach is almost exclu- 
sively a motion picture colony. Movie 
people are gregarious perhaps because 


they wish at times to avoid the stares 
of the general public and because of the 
highly integrated and specialized char- 
acter of writing, directing, and acting. 

Significant support to the economy of 
the Los Angeles area is given by the mo- 
tion picture industry. Probably 25,000 
persons are regularly employed in ca- 
pacities ranging from stars and directors 
to common laborers. The larger studios 
each employ from 1,000 to 3,000 per- 
sons. Pay rolls of more than a million 
dollars a week were characteristic before 
the war, and they may now be double 
that amount. Studios spend consider- 
ably more than a half-million dollars a 
week for materials and power. 

Many independent businesses have 
arisen in the area which depend directly 
or indirectly upon picture production. 
Large property and costuming concerns 
sell or rent “props” to studios. Camera 
and photo-equipment manufacturing, ti- 
tle printers, film processing, research 
laboratories, professional schools of 
dance, and voice training schools have 
arisen. Scores of specialized services 
provide portable make-up and hairdress- 
ing units, klieg lights for premières (and 
also for grocery store openings), musical 
publications, recordings, set decorations, 
and movie scripts. Building materials 
are consumed in large quantities for the 
ephemeral sets of the movie lot. 


IMPORTANCE OF HUMAN FACTOR 


The functioning of the motion picture 
industry depends especially upon the 
successful integration of a vast amount 
of human imagination, judgment and 
skill. The story is the principal raw 
material, and its effective portrayal is 
the most difficult production problem 
of the motion picture industry. A rela- 
tively small number of people are the 
chief asset of the industry, but there are 
many important helpers. The Los An- 
geles area has within its bounds this key 
assemblage of writers, directors, actors, 
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artists, and technicians. It would be 
difficult to transplant this group of es- 
sential persons to another location. 

The motion picture industry is not a 
manufacturing industry in the usual 
sense. Most of the cost of production 
goes into the making of the master nega- 
tive. Salaries and wages are by far the 
principal item of production cost in this 
two-billion-dollar industry. Although 
standard themes may be portrayed again 
and again, originality is a basic require- 
ment for the most successful pictures. 
Motion picture production is “big busi- 
ness,” but it can scarcely be classified 
as a mass production activity. The 
marketable product (the roll of positive 
film) has exceptional value per unit of 
weight, but once it has been displayed to 
the movie customers it has little intrinsic 
value. 


Los ANGELES MEETS THE NEED 


Many of these qualities of the indus- 
try (and the product) make it espe- 
cially adapted to the Los Angeles area. 
Peripheral position with relation to the 
major United States market is no handi- 
cap to the producer of films, Film 
prints move to market at home and 
abroad by means of the most rapid and 


dependable transportation services with 
little regard to costs. ‘Fhe local ab- 
sence of many basic industrial raw ma- 
terials proves to be no problem to pic- 
ture production, for few bulky raw 
materials are used in the industry. 
Film story manuscripts, raw film, and 
costumes, which account for a large 
share of materials costs, irvolve no 
tonnage-mile problems. 

A physical and social environment 
favorable for attractive living is still 
another important regional asset af- 
forded the present industry by southern 
California. With the high economic 
status enjoyed by the principals, great 
importance is attached to the comforts 
and luxuries of life. If the industry 
had not gone through its “outdoor” and 
“western” stages of development, it is 
more than likely that it would never 
have left the eastern half of the coun- 
try. Its stars might then have culti- 
vated the niceties of “indoor” living in 
place of their present “outdoor” mode of 
life in sun-drenched patio or at desert 
and beach resort. Since the first motion 
picture pioneers did not go to California 
to “enjoy” its climate, some may regard 
the present location of the industry in 
an attractive environment as just an- 
other fortunate accident of history. 


Clifford M. Zierer is professor of geography at the University of California at Los An- 


geles. 


He is interested particularly in economic geography, with a research emphasis on 


urban and industrial geography. He has published a number of studies on the Los An- 
geles metropolitan area, and several others are now in preparation. 


Financial Organization of the Motion 
Picture Industry 
By Froyo B. Optus 


HE motion picture business—so 

young that some of its original pio- 
neers such as Samuel Goldwyn, Jesse L: 
Lasky, and Cecil B. de Mille are still 
going strong--is big and important, 
measured by any standard. 

According to the Department of Com- 
merce more than $2,050,000,000 is in- 
vested in the industry, of which $25,- 
000,000 is in the distribution end of the 
business, $125,000,000 in production fa- 
cilities, and the balance in theaters. 

In my opinion, these official figures 
constitute a masterpiece of understate- 
ment. Financial reorganizations have 
written theaters down way below costs. 
Studios in notable cases have been al- 
most completely amortized. Inventories 
of films in the making, films made but 
still unreleased, and films on release and 


than if we talk abnormals or extremes. 
The Music Hall, for instance, cannot be 
compared with an average theater with 
respect to films; a “Duel in the Sun” 
costing $5,000,000 is an extreme; so was 
“Hitler’s Children,” which cost little 
more than $200,000 but was so well re- 
ceived and publicized that it obtained 
rentals which approached $3,500,000. 
Some companies produce pictures only, 
and have them distributed by others to 
theaters; some produce and distribute 
but do not exhibit; while others, like 
the many theater owners, exhibit only. 
To get an over-all picture of the indus- 
try as a whole we must treat it as all- 


‘in-one ownership—as if we were examin- 


only partly amortized, should aggregate © 


today more than $300,000,000. Based 
on today’s price levels, it is safe to say 
that the items constituting the physical 
part of the motion picture industry could 
not be replaced for the $2,050,000,000 
mentioned by the Department of Com- 
merce, or even for twice that sum. And 
a further and greater value is in the 
industry’s personnel (numbering more 
than 200,000) and in the going value 
and good will the industry has built up; 
for Hollywood, above all other single 
influences, has made the world “America 
conscious.” 

The purpose of this article is to pre- 
sent briefly and simply the financial or- 
ganization-of the motion picture indus- 
try. The limitations on space are such 
that one can deal only with the general 
pattern, averages and normals, of what 
the industry does with its money. In 
this way the reader will gain a clearer 
picture of the general principles involved 
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ing a consolidated balance sheet and 
earnings statement. 


_ ANALYsIS OF RECEIPTS 


An illuminating approach to this 
study may be to start with the money 
taken in at the box offices, and see what 
happens to this money in the three main 
branches of the motion picture industry: 
exhibition, distribution, and production. 
Let us follow this procedure, with the 
reminder that a normal average opera- 
tion in a normally profitable year is our 
yardstick. 

The 18,000 motion picture theaters in 
our country last year sold about four 
billion admissions. Their total receipts 
for the year, excluding the Federal tax 
on admissions collected for the Govern- 
ment at the box office, added up to some 
$1,660,000,000. Let us follow one of 
those box-office dollars and deal in ap- 
proximates. 

It will be seen from these figures that 
the exhibition end of the motion picture 
industry pays out about 32 cents of the 
box-office dollar (excluding admission 
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Received at the box office (excluding 
2096 aX) sc eepose cht aea oad $1.00 


Theater expenses: 
Salaries to theater employees .. $0.16 


Rent or equivalent ........... 0.15 

Other operating expenses ...... 0.20 

Fim rental ...............02. 032 
Total expense ...........eeeeeeee 0.83 
Theater profit before income tax ...... $0.17 
Income tax figured at present rate .... 0.06 
Profit—approximately .............00: $0.11 


tax) to the distribution and production 
end of the business, and keeps about 11 
cents as profit for itself. 

The distributing branch of the indus- 
try takes over the final negative of a 
screen play from the studio. The large 
motion picture companies have their own 
distribution organizations; independent 


producers usually distribute through one® 


of the major organizations. The dis- 
tributor leases the pictures to theaters 
on one of two usual bases—a flat rental 
or a percentage of box-office receipts. If 
the exhibitor is showing a double-feature 
for a single ticket, usually one picture 
is leased to him on a flat fee, while the 
stronger attraction is on a percentage. 
Pictures in times past were often 
leased in blocks or groups. Partly as a 
result of recent antitrust suits by the 
Government, this practice has been 
changed; films now are leased indi- 
vidually, and every deal is a special 
one. The distributor puts a price tag 
„on a picture before it is offered to the 
various classes of theaters in this coun- 
try. For a specific picture to a large 
theater of a certain type, the price may 
be 35 per cent of the box-office receipts; 
a “superspecial” may warrant a percent- 
age considerably higher. Timing is like- 
wise a strong influence on rental price: 
from the distributor’s point of view, 35 
per cent on a Wednesday may be less 
desirable than 25 per cent on a week 
end, 


Competition between the distributors 
is furious (it is keener than for any other 
industry with which I am acquainted), 
for current experience indicates that, 
broadly speaking, if a picture is shown 
in 10,000 of the domestic theaters it 
will in all probability be a financial suc- 
cess, whereas if it is shown in only 5,000 
it can easily fail. The increment cost 
of the showing in the 5,000 additional 
theaters is small in proportion to the 
increased income. As a result, the sales- 
men of the whole distributing organiza- 
tion are under constant competitive 
pressure. Of the approximately 18,000 
theaters in the United States, about 
3,000 are currently controlled by the 
five major producers. These controlled 
theaters have to stand on their own 
feet, just as do the independent theaters, 
in striking a deal for the-rental prices 
of the films they show. Hard trading 
between the distributing and theater 
groups within the same company can 
often produce marked coolness in the 
atmosphere of the happy family. 

Of the 32 cents of the box-office dol- 
lar that is paid over to the distributor 
as rental by the theaters in this coun- 
try, about 12 cents will be required for 
getting the film from the studio, getting 
positive prints made of it, advertising 
and promoting, renting it to the ex- 
hibitors, and getting it to the theater 
on time. 

This leaves 20 cents of the domestic 
box-office dollar for “Hollywood,” to 
which of course must be added the 
rental from foreign theaters after de- 
ducting foreign distribution costs. For 
the entire foreign distribution this ratio 
of 32 cents out of the dollar being made 
available for the production and distri- 
bution end of the business holds up 
fairly well, although it varies greatly 
as to areas involved. 

On how skillfully Hollywood uses that 
20 cents in terms of entertainment value 
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depend the profits and the destiny of 
the entire industry. 

The completed negative of the pic- 
ture is the mainspring of the business. 
If the 20 cents is spent on pictures 
which the public in large numbers will 
pay to see, all branches of the business 
should. emerge with a profit. If the 
pictures are “duds,” everyone loses. It 
is an axiom of the industry that money 
spent to make a good picture better is 
well invested; money used in an at- 
tempt to rescue a poor picture is prob- 
ably wasted. 

Currently about 30 per cent of film 
rentals comes from foreign sources, while 
about 70 per cent originates in the 
United States and Canada. If the 
American studios make a superior prod- 
uct compared with foreign producers, 
they will always receive substantial for- 
eign rentals. If picture theaters in for- 
eign countries (and there are about 
68,000 of them) are to remain open, 
they must have pictures which will at- 
tract patronage. Some pictures are 
made in Hollywood with good domestic 
appeal and little or no foreign appeal, 
and vice versa. These factors must be 
taken into account in the budgeting of 
costs of individual pictures. 


Production cost 


Hollywood’s first expenditure, in the 
chain of events leading up to a finished 
negative, is to buy a story. Before a 
story is bought it goes through a pretty 
well-established culling process. A syn- 
opsis is prepared, usually by a free- 
lance reader. Most of the heavy flow of 
offerings is rejected for prudent reasons. 
The survivors of this first inspection are 
studied further, and more are eliminated. 
The final decision to buy an important 
story is made by top executives. 

After its purchase, professional screen 
writers give the story a “treatment,” the 
object of which is to translate the story 


into the active pictorial terms of a screen 
play. This is a hard and delicate task, 
and many a printed story has been pur- 
chased which as yet the story depart- 
ment has been unable to put into a 
“treatment” for the screen acceptable to 
the top bosses. Once this final hurdle 
is cleared, the actual screen play is writ- 
ten. (Sometimes an original story is 
developed in the studio’s story depart- 
ment.) 

The cost of the story plus the expense 
of writing the screen play will take a 
little less than 1 cent of the 20 cents 
which the theater box-office dollar has 
left for the studio’s use. 

The “producer” of a specific picture 
is its field general. He controls its 
budgets, its casting, and the “directors” 
who help its cast make the story come 
to life before the camera. The pro- 
‘ducer may be under term contract to 
the studio, or he may be hired for a 
specific film or group of films. He usu- 
ally reports to an executive producer of 
the studio organization who is in gen- 
eral supervisory charge of the creative 
end of production, orat least a block of 
production, in that studio. Expenses 
which fall under the general head of 
direction (including the producer) will 
cost more than 1 cent of the box-office 
dollar. 

The physical cost of a modern screen 
play is the largest individual expense 
item. This must cover props, sets, 
cameramen, make-up, wardrobe, sound 
effects, music, lighting, and so forth. | 
These physical costs will take about 7 
cents of the 20 cents of the box-office 
dollar available to the studio. 


Actors and studio overhead 


To the average businessman, the sala- 
ries of movie stars look unreasonable to 
a point of fantasy. That a comely ac- 
tress named Jane Doe can be paid $150,- 
000, and perhaps even a percentage of 
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the profits of the picture, for 70 days’ 
work just doesn’t fit any framework of 
compensation your average businessman 
recognizes. There is a lot of history be- 
hind the actors’ scale. In the early days 
of the industry the “star system” devel- 
oped. Some claim the system was origi- 
nated not by the actors and actresses 
but by the motion picture producers 
themselves. Others say Mary Pickford 
was the originator, through her own act- 
ing and public appeal. Probably the 
public itself was the moving force be- 
hind this star system. In any event, the 
effect is to create around outstanding 
performers such a halo of glamour that 
the individuals acquire a massive per- 
sonal drawing power. Too many stars 
would collapse the entire system by dis- 
persing the mass magnetism of the few. 
The industry, having accepted the star 
system and created the present-day 
stars, must now pay them according to 
their rarity. No producer would make 
an expensive picture without having 
well-known stars in the cast, simply be- 
cause financial risk of public indiffer- 
ence might be too great. Whether this 
custom is wise or not, the plain fact is 
that the compensation of stars and cast 
will use up approximately 4 cents of the 
studio’s 20 cents of the box-office dollar. 

“Studio overhead” is a basket item 
containing those expenses which it is 
impossible to pin down to a specific 
production. The story department nec- 
essarily reviews scores of stories which 
it never buys; many that are purchased 
never come before the camera. The 
alert studio must be sure of inspecting 
all and staking its claims to the likeli- 
est. The studio departments of contract 
negotiation, of law, of accounting, of 
publicity, will be working on a half- 
dozen pictures in any one day. They 
must be guided by strong administrative 
personnel and supported by the so-called 
“back lot” general staff. This all costs 
money. It is called studio overhead, 
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and it is charged against a picture as a 
percentage of directly assignable cost. 

Studio overhead varies from studio 
to studio, partly because of different 
methods of accounting as between direct 
and indirect costs; but on the average, 
with story, star, direction, and physical 
costs as stated above, studio overhead 
will cost about 4 cents of the box-office 
dollar. It may be mentioned in passing 
that the widely heralded high salaries of 
studio executives are included in this 
studio overhead and represent only a 
small part thereof, so as a consequence 
represent an exceedingly small part of 
the much larger box-office dollar. 


The profit 


All of these items leave only 3 cents 
yet to be traced. These 3 cents of the 
box-office dollar represent the profit of 
the studio before income tax. The tax 
will be more than 1 cent, so the net 
profit after taxes will be a sum approach- 
ing 2 cents. This approximate 2 cents 
is about 10 per cent of the 20 cents 
Hollywood received. It is a little more 
than 6 per cent of the 32 cents of film 
rentals paid by the theater. 

Thus, we see that the investors in the 
industry receive all told about 13 per 
cent of the box-office dollar. This, in 
turn, is about 10.5 per cent of the 
money paid in at the box office when the 
20 per cent admission tax collected for 
the Government is included. The Gov- 
ernment collects in direct income tax 
from the industry a little more than 7 
per cent of the box-office dollar that we 
have been discussing; but of the amount 
paid in at the box office, including the 
admission tax, the Government receives 
about 23 per cent. Most of the money 
paid to the high-priced stars, producers, 
directors, and executives also flows back 
to the Government’s Treasury through 
the high tax bracket. Uncle Sam is 
definitely the senior partner in the mo- 
tion picture business. 
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Risk AND REWARD 


The 20 cents available to the studios 
amounts to several hundred million dol- 
lars in the aggregate in what is consid- 
ered a normal year. It enables the stu- 
dios to make about 400 feature-length 
pictures a year, plus innumerable shorts 
' and newsreels. 

Once a picture is released, theater 
rentals of the film come in at a pretty 
well-established tempo. For feature pic- 


tures the producers have learned from’ 


long experience that about 43 per cent 
of the total rental they may expect will 
come home in the first 13 weeks, 73.5 
per cent in the first 26 weeks, and close 
to 100 per cent in 60 weeks. 

Rarely indeed does a studio venture 
to produce a feature picture unless it 
believes that the picture will be a real 
money-maker, but occasionally the stu- 
dio does so deliberately for prestige pur- 
poses. A few pictures will break even, 
or perhaps lose a little money; most 
will have audience appeal about as ex- 
pected; a few are inspiring “sleepers”— 
pictures which return rentals completely 
out of proportion to their cost or the 
studio’s expectations. “Hitler’s Chil- 
dren,” which we mentioned earlier, is 
a typical example of the rare and pleas- 
ing “sleeper” which taps a fresh vein 
of public approval. The “program” 
or “B” picture to be rented for a fixed 
fee usually costs less than $300,000. 
The feature pictures seldom cost less 
than $700,000 and usually more than 
$1,000,000. 

The average picture costs about twice 
as much to produce today as it would 
have cost three years ago. The increase 
is not due to any single item; in fact, 
on a percentage basis, the classification 
of elements of cost of negative has 
changed very little during the three 
years. Story costs, to be sure, have 
doubled and are now the highest in his- 
tory. Labor costs have~climbed at an 


exceedingly high rate. But as produc- 
tion costs have gone up along with dis- 
tribution and exhibition expense, admis- 
sion prices regarded as “good value” by 
the largest audiences in history have 
risen to defray those costs. 

Hollywood is often called extravagant. 
It is. It is also wasteful; and in this 
industry wastefulness is quite different 
from extravagance. The motion picture 
industry is the only one that can com- 
mit such extravagance (that is “planned 
openhandedness”) and actually capital- 
ize it to advantage and profit. Holly- 
wood is selling glamour—or, if you like, 
idealism, make-believe, and the bound- 
less profligacy of the human spirit. A 
part of that glamour derives directly 
from planned extravagance. 

There is far more method in these 
publicized “extravagances” than the out- 
sider would be led to believe. In Holly- 
wood there is a core of businessmen who 
are as calculating stewards of the com- 
pany’s money as can be found in any 
industry anywhere. They have made an 
artistic industry out of a groping art. 
When they “paint on a twelve-league 
canvas with brushes of comet’s hair,” 
they are doing so to entertain the whole 
people of the earth. Extravagance is an 
intrinsic essential of the efficient business 
of entertaining people. Waste is not. 
It is the determined aim of studio man- 
agements to eliminate waste. A con- 
fraction of revenues will accelerate the 
cutting out of wasteful expenses and 
cushion the impact of essential spending 
on profits. 


RETURN ON CAPITAL 


Tn terms of return on invested capital 
the industry has a good record, but by 
no stretch of imagination could it be 
called fabulous. Let us look at it over 
a period of years. As in all industry, - 
we shall find exceptional years when 
everything goes right and profits are far 
above the historical average. The re- 
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TABLE 1{—RETURN ON INVESTED CAPITAL (Per cent) 
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turn on invested capital of the five ma- 
jor companies, by years, is shown in 
Table 1. 

For the picture industry as a whole, 
according to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, return on invested 
capital in the four years 1942-45 was 
14 per cent annually, compared with 
9.8 per cent for all manufacturing. On 
the invested capital of $2,050,000,000 
as estimated by the Department of 
Commerce, a 14 per cent return would 
mean approximately $287,000,000. Fol- 
lowing our method of tracing the box- 
office dollar, something less than a 14 
per cent return is indicated for the in- 
dustry as a whole, with all its three 
branches included. 

The difference can be accounted for 
largely by the fact that a motion pic- 
ture company has certain other sources 
of profit than making and exhibiting 
pictures. For example, many theater 
properties are also office buildings and 
earn a rental income. Candy and re- 
freshments are sold in most of the 
middle-sized and larger theaters. Fur- 
thermore, some part of the funds used 
by the industry is represented by bank 


or insurance company loans at a low - 


interest rate, which tends to increase the 
percentage return on the remaining capi- 
tal. However, as I have already pointed 
out, the Department of Commerce fig- 






ures for invested capital are too low, 
and consequently the percentage return 
on invested capital is not as high as 
indicated above. 

This subject of return on invested 
capital can hardly be closed without 
calling attention to the facts that the 
profit is what is left after all expenses 
and charges are paid, that the profit is 
not a great portion of the gross in either 
the production or the exhibition branch, 
and that when receipts from admissions 
rise or fall there is a leverage or pyra- 
miding effect on the balance for profit. 
This is more marked in the case of the 
major companies with large theater 
holdings. Table 1 shows how this has 
worked in the past, and particularly 
what the results were in the peak year 
of 1946. 

For accuracy’s sake it should also be 
pointed out that the rate of return 
shown for 1946 is to a degree fallacious 
in that the dollar has been changing in 
value. It buys less. If every theater 
and studio owner had sold his property 
at the beginning of 1946 at then dollar 
value and replaced it with some other 
theater or studio at the same increased 
dollar cost, the investment in the in- 
dustry would have about doubled, and 
in consequence the rate of return shown 
in Table 1 would have been about 
halved. 
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In the early days of the picture in- 
dustry the various companies in the 
field were largely dominated by small 
groups of men who owned most of the 
outstanding stock. Today more than 
90 per cent of the stock of the five ma- 
jor motion picture companies is owned 
in comparatively small holdings by 
widely scattered investors. 


STABLE DEMAND 


The public demand for motion pic- 
ture entertainment is surprisingly stable. 
Fluctuation in the amount of money the 
people of the United States pay for 
screen entertainment is considerably less 
than the fluctuation of national income. 
Some years ago the Department of 
Commerce made a monumental study of 
the elasticity of consumer demand for 
the various products of our economy. 
Items which fluctuated less than 8 per 
cent with a 10 per cent change in dis- 
posable income were classified as “in- 
sensitive.’ Motion picture demand fell 
in this group. Perhaps the best way to 
make my point is to cite a few figures. 
From 1929 to the deep depression year 
1933, consumer expenditure for shoes 
dropped 41 per cent. Food for home 
consumption dropped 40 per cent. Both 
of these items are likewise classified in 
the “insensitive” group. And motion 
picture theater receipts during the same 
period dropped only 33 per cent. 


Tue Encs Tax 


The motion picture industry is chroni- 
cally faced with a crisis. First it was 
sound. Then it was color. Tomorrow 
it may be television or any one of a 
number of other things. Today, at 
the moment when this article is going 
to press, England has imposed a tax 
amounting to about 75 per cent on the 
English income from American films, 
and the motion picture industry is in 
an uproar. 


The writer does not have such a dim 
view of this current crisis as most others. 
The analysis presented above will clearly 
indicate that the loss of about three- 
quarters of the net income from the best 
foreign market, with all other things re-" 
maining constant, would have a marked 
effect on the profits of the production 
end of the business. But this English 
tax will galvanize Hollywood into ac- 
tion in eliminating waste and increasing 
efficiency, and will probably mark the 
end of rising production costs. It will 
not take much of a reduction in cost of 
film-making to offset this loss of Eng- 
lish income. The tax in England will 
have no appreciable effect for several 
months to come, because there is in 
England a reserve of unshown American 
films not subject to this new heavy tax. 
There is, in the writer’s opinion, more 
than a fair chance that the tax will soon 
be eliminated, because the refusal of 
our American film industry to send more 
pictures to England will leave the Eng- 
lish theater business without product, 
and as a consequence the British Treas- 
ury will lose times over what it hoped 
to collect from the American industry. 
The United States Government is not 
likely to let this attempted discrimina- 
tion against American product go by 
unnoticed or unchallenged in any new 
loan negotiations. This current crisis 
may prove in fact a blessing in disguise 
for our American film makers. 

The motion picture industry is not 
unique in the matter of facing crises. 
Americans have a habit of seeing a 
menace with every turn of the head, 
but it is the American way to surmount 
crises and go on to new conquests. Some 
people see a recession ahead of us. It 
is “just around the corner,” but which 
corner is not designated precisely. But 
a recession, as distinct from a long de- 
pression, seems to have no marked effect 
on box-office receipts. 
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In the motion picture industry the by all odds to lead the world in the mak- 
picture is the thing, and with all due ing of fine appealing pictures which the 
respect to the wholesome inspiration of people as a whole prefer to see, whether 
foreign product, Hollywood continues in America, England, or Siam. 


Floyd B. Odlum, LL.D., ts president of Atlas Corporation, an investment company in 
New York City, and is chairman of the Board of Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation and 
a director of United Fruit Company and of Madison Square Garden Corporation. During 
World War IT he served as a director of the Office of Production Management. 


The Exhibitor 


By Cuarirs P. SKOURAS i 


S a motion picture exhibitor works 

while other people play, the peo- 
ple of the show business often enjoy 
their social life together, and at hours 
when other people sleep. On one such 
evening years ago a group of us had 
gathered together over a sandwich and 
a cool drink in Busch’s Garden in St. 
Louis to try to forget the current heat 
wave. One of the wives, irked at the 
conversation’s trend, interjected, “Can’t 
you men talk of anything except busi- 
ness after office hours?” 

An exhibitor, appraising her shrewdly, 
retorted, “Do you know what the cloak 
and suit manufacturer talks about to 
another cloak and suit manufacturer 
after office hours?” 

She hesitated‘a moment before taking 
the bait. “Oh, I suppose the cloak and 
suit business.” 

“No,” replied the exhibitor, “they talk 
about the movie business.” 

The anecdote rather thoroughly sum- 
marizes the popularity, the weakness, 
the strength, and the problems of the 
motion picture business, whether it be 
in exhibition, distribution, or produc- 
tion. It points up the fundamental 
principle upon which this vast new in- 
dustry has been created—that it is mass 
entertainment which must and does ap- 
peal to every age, every class, and every 
type. 

With such universal appeal essential, 
certain limitations are necessarily im- 
posed on motion pictures. They must 
be moral; they must be easily under- 
stood; they must appeal to every taste; 
and they must be commercial. To offer 
action to youth, romance to the jaded 
housewife, laughs to the tired business- 
man, and art to the intelligentsia is a 
difficult task for every component of 
the motion picture industry—the exhibi- 
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tor, the distributor, and the producer. 
When they succeed with a good picture, 
the public accepts it as its just due. 
When they fail, well, as I said before, 
the movie business is everyone’s busi- 
ness, and we certainly hear about it. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The handiest recipient for the public’s 
complaints and criticisms is the exhibi- 
tor or theater manager. Nightly, as he 
stands in the lobby, it is his responsi- 
bility to welcome his patrons to his thea- 
ter. And there he thoughtfully conducts 
his own Gallup poll, checking off, as his 
customers come to the box office, public 
receptivity to stars and'stories; and lis- 
tening, as his audiences leave, to his 
patrons’ enjoyment of or dissatisfaction 
with the picture they have just seen. 

That the theater managers of this 
country have polled the public taste ef- 
ciently is attested by the 75 to 80 mil- 
lion people who pass through the doors 
of some 17,000 theaters every week and 
pay admission prices ranging from 15 
cents to $1.50 for an evening of enter- 
tainment, which may vary from an 
artistic creation like “The Best Years of 
Our Lives,” “Carnegie Hall,” ‘Miracle 
on 34th Street,” or “Fantasia,” to a 
shoot-em-up western or cops-and-robbers 
thriller. No other form of gregarious 
entertainment, whether it be the legiti- 
mate theater, a sporting event, a dance 
hall, or a cocktail bar, can compete with 
motion pictures in either quality or 
price. And in hundreds of communities 
even in this country, the motion picture 
theater is the only source of regular pub- 
lic entertainment. 

In achieving his present position, the 
motion picture exhibitor has had to be 
two things—a community servant and 
a good businessman. Of course, some 
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few exhibitors have not progressed be- 
yond the old-fashioned nickelodeon 
days, but they are not representative of 
the bulk of American exhibitors, 

The average American exhibitor op- 
erates his theater cleanly, safely, and 
courteously. He trains his staff well 
for the courteous treatment of the pub- 
lic and the proper handling of any emer- 
gencies. He provides good sound, clear 
projection, comfortable seats, and a 
warm, pleasant environment for enjoy- 
ment of a motion picture. He is active 
in all community affairs and is a mem- 
ber of representative civic organizations. 
His theater is the hub of civic activ- 
ity. He co-operates with all business, 
civic, and religious groups, with women’s 
clubs, and other organizations that strive 
for the social betterment of the commu- 
nity. He earns the esteem and respect 
of the community he serves, and in help- 
ing the accomplishment of civic objec- 
tives, he makes his theater the focal 
point in the community life of his city, 
town, or area. In fact, he is the most 
popular man in town. 

Above all, the exhibitor realizes his 
responsibility to the younger generation, 
and has for them special children’s shows 
to which the parents may send their 
children with complete confidence that 
the youngsters will see praper pictures 
and be well and safely taken care of. 

The motion picture exhibitors have an 
enviable record for municipal, state, and 
national co-operation. During the war, 
theaters were leaders in publicizing and 
selling bonds. They ran on their screens 
special trailers and newsreel shots urg- 
ing the public to invest in bonds. They 
sponsored bond premières, and headed 
the committees arranging the rallies at 
which motion picture ‘stars made the 
public bond-conscious. And thousands 
of theaters were issuing agents, making 
it possible for many bond buyers to do 
their part after other sales agencies were 
closed for the night. 


In addition, the theaters exhibited 
government war-information pictures at 
every performance every week. ‘They 
aided every fund-raising campaign for 
the Red Cross, the War Chest, Beds for 
Buddies, the Cancer Campaign, the 
March of Dimes, and Greek, British, 
French, and other relief drives with the 
special appeal trailers they exhibited. 
Millions of dollars have been raised for 
the treatment of disease and the relief 
of unfortunate people through these 
campaigns. Today theaters everywhere 
in the country are assisting in special 
community projects with screen mes- 
sages, in addition to their regular finan- 
cial contributions to the Community 
Chest, the Red Cross, and other charita- 
ble projects. It is axiomatic in show 
business that when there is a community 
need, the local theater helps. 


As A BUSINESSMAN 


To be able to serve a community, 
however,+the motion picture exhibitor 
must be able to stay in business; and 
that means being commercially success- 
ful. But for some strange reason small 
segments of the public seem to feel that 
there is a certain opprobrium attached 
to anyone in the movies who is a good 
businessman. They are the arty intelli- 
gentsia who feel that culture is beyond 
the masses, or the pedant who looks 
upon the screen as a means of educating 
an unsuspecting audience. 

I have no patience with these critics 
of the motion picture industry. They 
reveal a lack of knowledge of the his- 
tory of the theater and the public’s de- 
sire for entertainment. From the incep- 
tion of the drama as a part of the Greek 
religious festival, the best plays have 
been commercially successful. While 
Sophocles, Plautus, Shakespeare, Moli- 
ére, and Ibsen have survived as litera- 
ture, their plays were the box-office hits 
of their times. 

The exhibitor has found all too often 
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that his attempts to foist a “phony” art 
or propaganda on the public have re- 
sulted in financial losses. Yet, on the 
other hand, he knows that the emotional 
impact of a “Gone With ‘the Wind,” 
“The Best Years of Our Lives,” and 
other such hits will be felt by record- 
breaking audiences. As a businessman, 
therefore, he books those pictures of 
good taste that will most consistently fill 
his theater. He knows, too, that the at- 
tractiveness of his theater adds to the 
enjoyment of the public. He knows 
that the prices he charges determine his 
attendance, and he endeavors to-estab- 
lish prices which will be fair to his pub- 
lic, enable him to pay an adequate film 
rental to the producer, and make a profit 
for himself. 

As the exhibitor fits himself into a lo- 
cal business niche, he more or less auto- 
matically fits himself into one of four 
broad classifications of theater opera- 
tors: de luxe first-run, neighborhood, 
small town, or grind. ‘ 


Tue First-RUN THEATER 


Most colorful and spectacular, of 
course, is the de luxe first-run theater, 
such as the Roxy and the Radio City 
Music Hall of New York, Grauman’s 
Chinese in Hollywood, the Fox Theater 
in Detroit, or the Chicago Theater in 
Chicago. These are the showcases of 
the motion picture industry, where the 
reputation of a picture is established 
with the critics, the public, and the in- 
dustry itself. But de luxe first-run thea- 
ters may also be found in Cleveland, San 
Francisco, Pittsburgh, Spokane, Stock- 
ton, and Wichita, and in their trade ter- 
ritory they are showcases just as are 
the Roxy and the Radio City Music Hall 
for the New York area. 

Such theaters are usually located in 
busy shopping sections, range in size 
from 1,500 to 5,000 seats, feature luxu- 
rious appointments, and possess particu- 
larly well-trained and courteous staffs. 


a 


Their advertising budgets are usually 
large and frequently supplemented by a 
film company’s co-operative expendi- 
tures, as the entire trading area must 
be impressed and acquainted with the: 
presentation of a particular attraction. 

The first-run theater admission prices 
are the highest in the territory, for a 
thotion picture, like a woman’s hat or 
a best seller, is stylish for the moment. 
The theater that shows the picture first 
gets the biggest crowds, but it also pays 
the highest film rentals—usually a per- 
centage that may mount as high as 50 
per cent of the gross intake. It is 
accordingly not surprising that some 
2,700 theaters account for 55 to 60 per 
cent of the revenue received by the mo- 
tion picture producers. 

Shortly after a picture opens its ex- 
ploitation first-run engagement in the 
principal city of a trade area, it becomes 
available to theaters in the larger towns 
of the section which are not too close 
to be seriously competitive. In the Los 
Angeles area, for instance, this means 
first-run theaters in such outlying situa- 
tions as San Diego, Santa Barbara, Riv- 
erside, and San Bernardino. 


Down THE LINE 


On the completion of its first-run en- 
gagements, the picture after an interval 
goes to subsequent runs in the neighbor- 
hood theaters in the cities and towns, 
as well as to theaters in smaller adja- 
cent communities. The earlier the run, 
the more advantageous, as a rule, to the 
theater. And the distributor for the 
producer endeavors to sell the picture 
to the theater that will give him the big- 
gest film rental. In return for the run, 
the distributor accords the exhibitor a 
clearance over competitive theaters in 
his area. 

In the Los Angeles film territory, for 
instance, a picture seven days after fin- 
ishing its first run gets its second run in 
suburban towns like Pasadena, Glendale, 
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and Huntington Park; fourteen days af- 
ter Los Angeles first run, it goes to its 
second run in Beverly Hills; and twenty- 
one days after first run, it begins its sec- 
ond run in Los Angeles City itself. The 
third run starts on the thirty-fifth day; 
the fourth onthe forty-ninth day; the 
‘fifth on the sixty-third day; the sixth on 
the eighty-fourth day; and the seventh 
on the one hundred and thirty-third day. 
Each engagement finds the picture in a 
smaller, less imposing theater, usually 
at a lower admission price, until six 
months after its first opening the public 
may be able to enjoy it for as little as 
15 cents admission. In other sections 
of the country the first runs similarly 
enjoy a clearance, the length of which 
depends upon the customs and the eco- 
nomic conditions of the particular com- 
munity. 


PICTURE APPEAL 


The appeal of a picture varies con- 
siderably from theater to theater. The 
young pecple and the sophisticates who 
patronize the de luxe first-run theater 
like the smart comedy, but will also fre- 
quently enjoy somber drama. Humor, 
such as Walt Disney. made famous, ap- 
peals particularly to the youngsters and 
the families who attend the neighbor- 
hood theater. Small-town theaters, often 
the only theater in the town, must pre- 
sent a highly varied program every 
week, though their audiences often pre- 
fer Gene Autry westerns to Greta Garbo 
dramatics. And the grind house, a small 
theater along a busy downtown street 
catering to transients, does its biggest 
business with action melodramas such as 
“The Killers.” 

Then there is the occasional great pic- 
ture, expressing a universal emotion, 
that rises above the prejudices of a spe- 
cial group and reaches into the heart of 
everyone. For such pictures, like “Going 
My Way,” “Gone With the Wi 






“The Song of Bernadette,” and “The 
Yearling,” there is an audience waiting 
in every theater. It is such pictures that 
are the joy of the exhibitor. They en- 
able him to recoup the losses of an un- 
successful picture, to attract new patrons 
—and perhaps permanent ones—to his 
theater, and to face his régular custom- 
ers with a glow of happy satisfaction. 

But such pictures, despite the best 
intentions of the producer, do not come 
as often as either the public, the pro- 
ducer, or the exhibitor would like. In 
between them are many just good at- 
tractions, some fair ones, and a few 
doubtful ones. Each presents a business 
problem to the exhibitor. Will his cli- 
entele come to see it? Will they enjoy 
it? Can he buy it at a price which 
will allow him a reasonable profit on his 
investment? Across the table from him 
sits a representative of the producer. 
He insists that each picture he is sell- 
ing will create a new attendance record. 
He wants higher film rentals to pay 
higher production costs. He wants the 
picture to play. three days instead of 
two. And he insists that it play Satur- 
day and Sunday—the days when a thea- 
ter attracts its biggest crowds. ‘This 
eternal struggle between buyer and seller 
sometimes becomes heated; but it is 
usually happily and equitably resolved, 
for actually they both have a common 
purpose—to be commercially successful 
through attracting the public to the 
theater box office. 


EXHIBITOR AND PRODUCER 


The exhibitor’s resistance to high 
film rentals is a most effective means 
of advising the producer what stories 
and what stars to use in pictures. The 
exhibitor’s willingness to pay higher film 
rentals indicates to the producer that he 
has sensed the trend of the public’s en- 
tertainment tastes. If anything, the re- 
ization by both exhibitor and producer 
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of the dependence of one upon the other 
has increased in recent years. A note- 
worthy example is the co-operation be- 
ing extended by the American exhibitor 
to J. Arthur Rank in his development 
of the British motion picture industry. 

Until Mr. Rank became interested in 
movies, British pictures, with a few ex- 
ceptions such as “Pygmalion,” had found 
little market in the United States. Their 
stars were unknown, the heavy accents 
could not be understood, and the pro- 
ductions themselves were generally infe- 
rior. Within a few short years Mr. 
Rank and his organization have done 
much to change this situation. They 
analyzed the reasons for the previous 
unsuccessful presentation of British pic- 
tures in the American theaters, and, fol- 
lowing the counsel of the American ex- 
hibitor, are turning out pictures that are 
being more and more enthusiastically 
received by the American public. 

The American exhibitor in turn is 
giving the English pictures an opportu- 
nity. Not all of them meet with success. 
But they are getting to American screens 
where in the past the exhibitor would 
not think of showing one. He is doing 
this because he knows it is important to 
him. He knows that fine English pic- 
tures will stimulate the creation of bet- 
ter pictures in this country. And he 
knows that the American motion picture 
industry receives from $65,000,000 to 
$80,000,000 revenue a year from Eng- 
land, which makes it possible for our 
producers to make their own pictures 
colorful and interesting. If the English 
market were to be cut off, the quality of 
American pictures would suffer and at- 
tendance at theaters would diminish. 


OPERATIONAL ADVANCES 


Just as the exhibitor is co-operating 
with the English motion picture busi- 
ness, so does he stand ready to co- 
operate with farseeing leaders of the 
American movie industry by breaking 
with shopworn customs of exhibition. 
Since the nickelodeon days, the exhibi- 
tor has made many advances in opera- 
tion. More are in the making—such as 
nation-wide “road shows,” which are 
advanced priced engagements of costly 
spectacles like “Duel in the Sun” and 
“Captain From Castile,” enabling the 
producer to secure adequate film rentals 
for these multimillion-dollar produc- 
tions; day and date first runs, or the 
simultaneous opening of a picture in 
three or four theaters of a city; the 
moveover of a picture from a large first- 
run theater to a smaller first-run thea- 
ter; flexible booking, where the “picture 
becomes the policy of a theater and 
plays as long as attendance warrants,” 
instead of being limited to a fixed arbi- 
trary engagement of two or three days. 

The future growth of the motion pic- 
ture business depends on the exhibitor’s 
ability to expand his audiences through 
these and other innovations; for the 
public, as it becomes accustomed to ever 
finer pictures, refuses to accept the sec- 
ond best and demands an ever higher 
quality of entertainment. These de- 
mands can be met only if the exhibitor 
encourages the making of outstanding 
pictures and uses every effort to see that 
the producers receive proper film rentals. 
For it is the picture the producer gives 
the exhibitor that makes the industry 
live! 


Charles P. Skouras, Los Angeles, California, is president of Fox West Coast Theatres 
Corporation and of National Theatres Amusement Company, and vice president of the 
American Theatres Association. He and his two brothers, all born in Greece, started in 
the theater business in 1914 by the purchase and operation of a nickelodeon in St. Louis. 
In 1942, when he became president of National Theatres Amusement Company, he as- 


sumed leadership of some 600 theaters in 26 states, 


He is active in civic affairs. 


American Motion Pictures in World Trade 


By Greratp M. MAYER 


HE many important matters center- 


ing on the export and exhibition of 


‘ American motion pictures throughout 
the world increasingly command the 
attention of individuals, of governments, 
and of the industry itself. There are, 
of course, reasons for this. The mod- 
ern American motion picture, almost 
beyond any possible comparison with 
other items of export, combines consid- 
erations of economic, cultural, and po- 
litical significance. The immense popu- 
larity of American pictures wherever 
they are shown, and the resulting im- 
portance of the artistic impact of films 
abroad; the persisting—and ominous— 
differences which continue to divide 
mankind and to split governments from 
one another; the fact that motion pic- 
tures are a real and tangible medium 
of international communication—these 
are all elements in the situation of mo- 
tion pictures, in American foreign trade 
which make the subject a vast and 
weighty one. Realization of this fact 
is becoming increasingly evident. 


Economic ASPECTS oF MOTION 
PICTURES 


Let us first discuss certain economic 
aspects. The foreign market jor Ameri- 
can films is probably more important to 
the motion picture industry as a frac- 
tion of total business done than is the 
foreign market for any other finished- 
product industries. This importance is 
reflected in the fact that an estimated 
one third of the cost of the finished nega- 
tive is recouped from outside the coun- 
try. 

Importance of market to U. S. 


The demonstrated importance of these 
foreign markets has its basis in two 
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facts. The first, and the more impor- 
tant, is the tremendous popularity of the 
American product throughout the world. 
It was true before the war, and it con- 
tinues true today, that people every- 
where throng to see American motion 
pictures. In every country where Ameri- 
can pictures are shown—and there are 
very few from which they are excluded 
—one can see long queues leading to the 
box office. The appetite for American 
pictures evidenced by the almost pa- 
thetic zeal with which our films were 
attended by the liberated populations in 
the wake of our advancing armies can 
be attested to by many observers. In- 
tricate though some of the ‘aspects of 
our foreign trading in films may be, and 
underneath the various complications 
which economic and diplomatic consid- 
erations impose on their showing, a 
simple and basic fact remains unchal- 
lengeable: people everywhere like our 
motion pictures. 

The volume of this popularity through- 
out the world, though not necessarily 
proportionate to figures available for 
business done within this country, can 
be illustrated. It is estimated that in 
1890, four years before the motion pic- 
ture became the object of commercial 
exploitation, certainly no more than 
20,000,0CO Americans paid admission 
to some form of professional entertain- 
ment, per year. In contrast, motion 
picture attendance today in this coun- 
try is currently estimated at 90,000,000 
per week. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that the weekly attendance for 
the world as a total is 235,000,000. 
Clearly, these figures establish the great 
economic importance of foreign markets 
for the American motion picture in- 
dustry. 
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Fixed costs to producers 


There is a second reason for their 
economic importance, and that is to be 
found in a fact of production unique in 
industry. In all other industries the 
volume of production can be directly 
geared to the size of the total market. 
Thus if an automobile manufacturer 
finds that he can sell 10 per cent fewer 
units abroad than previously antici- 
pated, he can simply reduce his pro- 
duction schedule accordingly. Such is 
not the case with a producer of a mo- 
tion picture. If he is engaged in the 
production of a ten-reel feature-length 
film, and has reason to believe that his 
total market will be reduced by a 10 
per cent slump in his foreign business, 
he obviously cannot arbitrarily decide 
to cut off the tenth reel. In other words, 
he is committed to his costs by the do- 
mestic market. What we are dealing 
with in this rather general analysis is a 
comparison between essentially single 
unit production and multiple unit pro- 
duction. It is appreciated that from one 
master negative many prints of any 
given picture are made, but the print 
cost is, as a matter of fact, a relatively 
negligible item in the total cost of pro- 
duction. 


Barriers against U. S. films 


Reflecting governmental awareness of 
the importance of motion pictures in 
international commerce, plus the evi- 
dent desire and intent of foreign gov- 
ernments to foster domestic motion pic- 
ture production, are the extraordinary 
number and kinds of barriers placed in 
the path of American films—and these 
despite the fact that the United States 
market is completely free of any govern- 
mental restrictions on the entry and ex- 
hibition of foreign films. In this country 
there are no discriminatory tariffs, taxes, 
licensing requirements, or governmental 
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subsidies to the American film industry. 
These barriers to our films abroad exist 
despite the additional fact that Ameri- 
can motion pictures have been beneficial 
to the economies of the countries in 
which they have been distributed. 

The importation of American pictures 
has meant the establishment and mainte- 
nance of large-scale theater operations, 
increased employment, and in many 
countries the collection of very high tax 
revenues. In the United Kingdom, for 
example, the total yield of the admis- 
sions tax, which is imposed upon the 
sale of theater tickets, rose from £8,000,- 
000 in 1938 to more than £43,000,000 
in 1946, and of this amount 80 per cent 
came from the exhibition of American 
motion pictures. 

It is interesting to note that as we go 
to press the British Government has en- 
acted a statute imposing an ad valorem 
duty of 75 per cent on the earnings in 
Britain of newly imported foreign pic- 
tures. This new tax, it should be em- 
phasized, is in addition to the already 
existing highly lucrative tax schedules. 
As a result of this legislation the Ameri- 
can industry has been forced to take the 
drastic step of immediately stopping 
further shipment of films to Britain, 
since the remaining 25 per cent of earn- 
ings would pay only for a small portion 
of the so-called negative, or production, 
costs of these films. Negotiations are 
proceeding on both sides of the Atlantic 
in the hope that a solution considered 
more equable by both American and 
British business interests can be reached. 


Nevertheless, as stated above, the ob- . 


stacles in the way of our films have be- 
come numerous and varied. Eric John- 
ston, president of the Motion Picture 
Association of America, submitted to 
the State Department on February 27, 
1947, a detailed study of the barriers 
of various kinds prevailing in the coun- 
tries which were to participate in the 
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International Trade Organization con- 
ference at Geneva. In that document 
Mr. Johnston presented in detail the 
tariffs, quotas, discriminatory duties and 
other taxes, exchange difficulties, licens- 
ing requirements, and other measures 
designed to increase revenues, to dis- 
courage the entry of our pictures, to 
foster the domestic industry, or all 
three. Selected almost at random as 
illustrative of discriminatory practices 
are the Dutch decree (now happily abol- 
ished) limiting American sictures to 
twenty-eight weeks in each vear in any 
given theater and the New Zealand 
“film-hire” tax, levied at the rate of 
10 per cent on British films, but at 25 
per cent on other foreign pictures— 
which practically means the American 
product. 

“Quotas” can be illustrated by the 
distributors’ (“Renters”) and Exhibi- 
tors’ Quotas in the United Kingdom. 
The first requires the distribution by 
all distributors of a specified percentage 
of British films. Fulfillment of the 
Renters’ Quota (to use the British term) 
by the British distributing companies 
presents no problems; it is automatic by 
reason of the number of British films 
they normally distribute. The full bur- 
den of the quota therefore falls in prac- 
tice upon the seven American subsidi- 
aries which, under the Act of 1938, must 
produce or otherwise acquire British 
films for distribution in Great Britain 
or abroad. It need scarcely be pointed 
out that American companies thus 
stimulate the development of the British 
industry at their own expense. 

The Exhibitors’ Quota provides that 
each British exhibitor devote a required 
proportion of his screen time to British 
films of a specified! standard. Although 
technically not a trade barrier, in prac- 
tice it means there is a limit beyond 
which American pictures, no matter how 
high their quality may be, cannot hope 
to compete with the British product. 


American representation abroad 


For the conduct of their foreign busi- 
ness American companies maintain their 
own international departments at their 
home offices and a staff of representa- 
tives abroad. In addition to the exten- 
sive and continuous activities of each 
company on its own behalf, the Inter- 
national Division of the Motion Picture 
Association represents the seven major 
producing and distributing companies in 
those areas of mutual concern to its 
members in which it can properly op- 
erate. The study cited above, submitted 
by Mr. Johnston to the State Depart- 
ment, is an example. Another is the re- 
cent successful effort on the part of the 
association’s International Division to 
unblock remittances due American com- 
panies from a South American country. 


American products advertised 


No one has ever attempted to calcu- 
late—and it probably would be an 
impossible task—the indirect effect of 
American motion pictures on the sale of 
American products. In thé great ma- 
jority of American films there is a very 
large number of American products, not 
only on display, as it were, but in ac- 
tual demonstrated use. Scenes laid in 
American kitchens, for example, have 
probably done as much to acquaint the 
people of foreign lands with American 
electric refrigerators, electric washing 
machines, egg beaters, window screens, 
and so on, as any other medium. 

The question of a true representation 
of the American way of life, as will be 
indicated later, is not a simple one, but 
there can be no doubt that the conven-: 
iences with which the average American 
is equipped have been demonstrated by 
the American motion picture in the four 
corners of the earth. It could conceiv- 
ably be argued that the high standard of 
American living depicted in our films 
might induce envy and despair in some 
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areas, but it is much more likely, for 
this is reflected in the constant demand 
for American goods oi all kinds, that 
what is engendered is not bitterness, but 
a desire to emulate. There has never 
been a more effective salesman for 
American products in foreign countries 
than the American motion picture. 

` Space does not permit further analysis 
of the purely economic aspects of the 
American motion picture in world trade, 
but perhaps enough has been said to 
illustrate in some detail the critical im- 
portance of the foreign market to the 
American industry, and the degree to 
which American pictures have attracted 
the revenue-minded scrutiny of foreign 
governments. 


CULTURAL ASPECTS OF MOTION 
PICTURES 


If the motion picture could be con- 
sidered an ordinary commodity like cot- 
ton, shoes, or ball bearings, little would 
remain to be said about its importance in 
foreign trade. The motion picture, how- 
ever, is far from “just another com- 
modity.” The impact of American films 
on foreign audiences, as well as the 
whole area of international cultural ex- 
change, constitutes another aspect of 
our subject which must be at least par- 
tially discussed. The motion picture is 
one product which is never completely 
consumed for the very good reason that 
it is never entirely forgotten by those 
who see it. It leaves behind it a residue, 
or deposit, of imagery and association, 
and this fact makes it a product unique 
in our tremendous list qf export items. 


Representation of American culture 
One subject which quite properly 
gives concern to thoughtful persons both 
within ànd outside the industry is the 
portrayal of American life. A large 
number of people, some of them in im- 
portant positions, demand that Ameri- 
can motion pictures present “a balanced 


portrayal of American life.” This is a 
deceptively easy phrase. It neatly de- 
scribes an objective with which all intel- 
ligent people must agree, but unfortu- 
nately, like many other facile phrases, 
it describes an objective extremely diffi- 
cult to carry out in actual practice. 

In a thoughtful and stimulating arti- 
cle, Dr. Harry L. Hansen of the Har- 
vard School of Business Administration 
wrote: 


A whole series of perplexing questions , 


must be answered, however, before this 
objective has any real meaning. What do 
we mean when we say balance? To answer 
this question we ‘must apply ourselves to 


two further questions: What factors are we’ 


balancing? How do we know when they 
are in balance? A not unimportant ques- 
tion is: Who should decide when the bal- 
ance exists? And, after these questions are 
answered: Will a balanced export of films 
mean that foreign audiences will see a bal- 


~ anced exhibition? Will our version of bal- 


ance be interpreted as such by foreign audi- 
ences? Is a balanced presentation of the 
United States compatible with entertain- 
ment?... : 

What are we balancing? Good versus 
evil? If we could clearly classify these 
moral values, how would we bring them 
into balance? Is there a desirable ratio of 
good to evil characters? Is balance the 
inevitable triumph of good over evil? 

. . . Or are we balancing wealth versus 
poverty? Large families versus childless 
couples? Musical comedies versus dramas 
of social significance? Agricultural versus 
industrial life? Material success versus 
spiritual progress? Success stories versus 
tales of failure? Serious problems in deñ- 
nition confront us everywhere.? 


Dr. Hansen might well have gone fur- 
ther and pointed out that even if un- 
equivocal definitions could be estab- 
lished, the equally difficult question of 
applying them on the actual set, during 


1 Harry L. Hansen, “Hollywood and Inter- 
national Understanding,” Harvard Business 
Review, Autumn 1945, p. 28. 
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the actual production of a picture, still 
remains. Should this or that line of 
dialogue be altered? Is this interior 
too lavish—or too humble? As an ex- 
treme illustration, would it not have 
been ridiculous somehow to introduce 
comfortable middle-class Americans into 
“The Grapes of Wrath”? Or a member 
of the Joad family—or a réasonable 
facsimile thereof—into “Weekend at the 
Waldorf”? 

How many average, typical, repre- 
sentative American families actually do 
provide sufficient dramatic material for 
more than a scattering of feature-length 
motion pictures? 

Clearly there can be no easy execu- 
tion of the excellent purpose so blandly 
summarized by the phrase, “a balanced 
portrayal of American life.” Neverthe- 
less, certain excesses can probably be 
avoided, and as an expression of its 
awareness of this possibility the industry 
is in the initial phases of devising meth- 
ods both of preventing a distorted de- 
piction of American life from reaching 
the screens of the world and of avoiding 
injury to foreign sensibilities. 


Representation of foreign culture 


The latter point, the wish to avoid 
offense to foreign nationals and gov- 
ernments, is not new. The Produc- 
tion Code, the rules of self-regulation 
` adopted voluntarily by the members of 
the Motion Picture Associaticn, and ad- 
hered to by the vast majority of motion 
picture producers, provides that “the his- 
tory, institutions, prominent people and 
citizenry of other nations shall be rep- 
resented fairly.” The Production Code 
` Administration insists that characteriza- 
tions, dialogue, and sequences conform 
to the intent of this clause. It is note- 
worthy that protests from foreign gov- 
ernments or citizens are very rare in- 
deed. 

Further to ensure fair and accurate 
treatment of foreign story elements, Eric 


Johnston has recently established the 
International Information Center in 
Hollywood which is designed to provide 
authoritative guidance in matters which 
require particular care. The growing 
foreign staff of the International Divi- 
sion, in addition to other responsibilities, 
provides a continuous flow of up-to-date 
information on developments in all parts 
of the world. i 

Thus the cultural internationalism ef- 
fectively served by the American motion 
picture, like the economic considerations 
involved in the world market, commands 
increasing attention from the industry. 


A MEDIUM FoR WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


It [the motion picture] is the only art 
which all the peoples of the world today 
commonly enjoy. It is the only medium 
of communication in which all the peoples 
of the world can speak to one another in 
the universal language of pictures. Because 
the moving, talking images on the screen ` 
have all the immediacy and vitality of life 
itself, film spectators all over the world 
come into each other’s presence and live 
together in the same reality. The commu- 
nity of film spectators is a symbol of the 
world community yet to come. Knowing 
each other through the film, the most 
widely diverse human groups begin to get 
the feeling of what it means to be resi- 
dents of the same planet and members of 
the same race.? 


The degree to which the motion pic- 
ture produced primarily for the enter- 
tainment of audiences, which have paid 
money to attend, should carry a “mes- 
sage,” hold up a way of life, or be en- | 
veloped in an atmosphere of this or 
that ideology is debatable, to say the 
least. With the exception of certain 
countries dominated by a particular eco- 
nomic and political philosophy, the mo- 
tion picture industries of the world have 


2Eric Johnston, The Motion Picture on 
the Threshold of a Decisive Decade, Annual 
Report to the Motion Picture Association of 
America, Inc., New York, 1946, pp. 7-8, 
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not regarded the film as a proper ideo- 
logical weapon. Undoubtedly this deci- 
sion is correct, for the alternative is a 
barren prostitution of art. 

Nevertheless, the motion picture as a 
medium of communication to remind 
men everywhere that they are brothers 
is a concept worthy to challenge the best 
minds in the industry. Great art should 
cross, and historically has crossed, fron- 
tiers and centuries as impersonally as 
does the weather. Painting, song, story, 
and now the motion picture, if close 
enough to humanity, are for the enjoy- 
ment of all. 

It is in this sense that great motion 


pictures are a challenging medium of 
communication between peoples, and as 


such present a magnificent opportunity., 


American pictures, far more than those 
of any other nation, enjoy the support 


„and demonstrated affection of the peo- 


ple of the entire planet. 

The American industry is well aware 
of this receptiveness and of the opportu- 
nities and responsibilities involved, and, 
despite the barriers in the path of our 
pictures, erected by economic motive, or 
by fear in some countries of their im- 
pact on captive peoples, the industry 
will continue to demonstrate interna- 
tionalism in actual practice.’ 


Gerald M. Mayer, New York City, is managing director of the International Division 
of the Motion Picture Association. He has served on the staff of the Ridder publications 
(1932-35), and as assistant manager of the Overseas Division of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company (1935-39), director of public relations of the International Shortwave Di- 
vision .of the National Broadcasting Company (1940-41), assistant to the United States 
Minister to Switzerland (1942-45), and chief of the Northern European Division, De- 


partment of State, OIC (1945—46). 
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The Sources of Movies 


By Wr11amM J. FADIMAN 


HE fabulous empire that is Holly- 

wood’s motion picture industry rests 
confidently on a foundation of paper and 
celluloid. Without scripts or without 
film, the fragile substances of its sup- 
port, this glittering dominion would van- 
ish like Atlantis. There seems to be 
an extremely slight possibility, fortu- 
nately, of such an occurrence. Raw 
film is being turned out at the rate of 
millions of reels each year, and studio 
story departments examine more than 
20,000 pieces of written material an- 
nually in their quest for potential screen 
plays. 


In SEARCH OF A STORY 


Since story, or continuity, is the ker- 
‘nel of every feature-length motion pic- 
ture, story departments fulfill the basic 
function of sifting and analyzing vir- 
tually every type of literary expression. 
Books, plays, manuscripts, magazines, 
pamphlets, and newspapers are consci- 
entiously probed for film-play possibili- 
ties by Hollywood’s highly skilled pro- 
fessional readers. Their most rewarding 
sources, however, remain published nov- 
els, radio material which has been broad- 
cast, plays (both produced and unpro- 
duced), and so-called “originals.” The 
latter is material written expressly for 
the screen with no view toward publica- 
tion. ; 
As the industry grew out of its swad- 
dling clothes, maturity, competition, and 


coverage. All studios maintain their 
central editorial offices on the, coast, 
with subsidiary feeding branches in New 
York and London. Subeditorial offices 
have been established in key capitals 
of the world and these employ native 
readers. 

The pattern of procedure is standard. 
Reports in the form of condensations, 
or synopses, are channeled through from 
all subeditorial stations to the chief edi- 
torial bureau in Hollywood. The read- 
ers who provide them are usually poly- 
lingual, of a wide academic background, 


‘and authoritative in their recommenda- 


tion of material for translation to film. 


ANALYSIS AND SELECTION 


As these reports are received by the 
editor or executive in Hollywood, he 
and a corps of subeditors subject them 
to rigid analysis. They are measured 


‘in terms of story value, applicability 


artistic discrimination combined to give . 


studio story departments international 
ramifications. Today the literary out- 
put of the entire world, in all its origi- 
nal languages, is scanned by moviedom’s 
story analysts as a matter of course, 
and producers in Hollywood receive the 
gross results of their efforts. 

Hollywood is the focus fcr this vast 
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to individual artists or stars, universality 
or topicality of theme, and price in 
terms of contemporary market values. 
Any given piece of material is consid- 
ered for purchase in relation to this 
yardstick and it is a ‘relentless meas- 
ure. The average studio “covers” ap- 
proximately 20,000 stories a year to 
emerge with no more than 50 and 
no fewer than 20 dramas on cellu- 
loid. The amount of material purchased 
annually to produce this quantity of 
film may vary from 40 to 75 properties, 
a certain number of which are jettisoned 
by virtue of the death or departure of 
individual stars or directors, an imi- 
tative flood of stories on the same sub- 
ject, inability to derive desired values 
which were envisioned or did not emerge 
sufficiently triumphantly in the final 
script, tardiness of subject matter, or 
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topical values dissipated by time or 
events. 

Analyzing and recommending possible 
purchases are not the sole functions of 
a story department. The chief editor 
or executive and his aides play an im- 
portant part in starting any property 
screenward. 


THe Firm PLAYWRIGHT 


Along with its battery of readers, the 
story department maintains a staff of 
trained film writers. Their names are 
confined to a brief credit line on the 
screen but they are vital to the early 
stages of story production. These word- 
smiths stem from the theater, magazine, 
and book worlds, and from Hollywood 
itself. 

Under joint sponsorship of story ex- 
ecutive and individual producer, the 
screen playwright is assigned to trans- 
late freshly purchased properties into 
motion picture form. These writers 
must shape their efforts while taking 
into consideration such uniquely re- 
stricting elements as local, national, and 


international censorship regulations, the ` 


possibility of political or religious reper- 
cussions, and so forth. 

Just as the writer is the backbone 
of any script, the star is the backbone 
of its picturization. 
screen plays are authored with specific 
players in mind. 

Every major studio keeps a certain 
number of stars under contract. Their 
personalities, distinctive qualities, capa- 
bilities, and limitations are kept in mind 
by the writer as he develops his major 
characters for the screen. The result- 
ing script is a custom-tailored product 
which is frequently altered if the 
planned-upon star proves unavailable 
when shooting schedules have been set. 
This is not an uncommon occurrence but 
it seems irremediable, since motion pic- 
tures remain a composite art form in- 
volving the services of craftsmen and 


Therefore most, 


technicians from every branch of the 
film industry. 

The screen playwright enjoys a unique 
profession. As a scenarist he writes for 
visual drama as well as aural. The 
camera can take his characters to any 
imaginable setting, a condition impos- 
sible on the stage. His horizon, there- 
fore, is immediately amplified and wid- 
ened. 

Screen writers invariably possess a 
high degree of culture and boast the 
best of educational backgrounds. Stu- 
dio story departments are tirelessly en- 
deavoring to develop the craft of motion 
picture writing, so that while they take 
advantage of derivative allied arts rep- 
resented by the theater, books, short 
Stories, and so forth, they are slowly 
evolving film playwrights per se. 


DEFERENCE TO THE Box OFFICE 


Once the screen writer has completed 
his script, players must be chosen to 
bring it to life. The basis of this selec- 
tion is the studio’s contractual star list. 

Ever since motion pictures became 
an industry, individual companies have 
attempted to assure their box-office 
strength by building or acquiring stellar 
names and holding them with long-term 
contracts, The screen play may be the 
foundation of a film’s success but it has 
little commercial value unless it can 
be decorated with “box-office” personali- 
ties. Since the cinema is the only art 
form which must show financial profit to 
endure, the selection of star names be- 
comes a major consideration in launch- 
ing any screen production. Thus the 


, studio’s roster of contract players as- 


sumes a fundamental importance. 
However, all companies recognize that 
certain stories not only require but fre- 
quently demand specific individual tal- 
ents for superior expression on film. 
The particular star possessing such 
needed talent may be under contract 
elsewhere. Therefore a mutually bene- 
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ficial arrangement known as the loan- 
out process has been instituted, which 
means simply that contract stars or per- 
sonalities are borrowed or loaned by the 
studios involved in exchange for sums 
of money or the services of other players 
in reciprocation. 

For example, executives, producers, 
writers, and other studio officials may 
pool their resources in the creation of 
a script designed for a comedian. Ulti- 
mately the finished production will lose 
in quality and commercial potential if 
a star of lesser caliber than, say, 
Danny Kaye is utilized for the role. If 
the company in question does not have 
a contractual lien on Kaye, it will 
then try to negotiate a loan-cut from the 
studio which may hold his exclusive 
contract. y 

This is a specific example of the ap- 
plication of the loan-out principle. Fre- 
quently, however, mutually acceptable 
arrangements cannot be worked out and 
the loan-out fails. When this occurs a 
less potent personality is settled for, 
with consequent loss of box-office force. 

Now it is also true that since a mar- 
gin of error exists in motion pictures as 
well as ‘in human nature, a property 
may be acquired for a particular star 
under contract but in the remolding, 
tailoring, shaping, and fitting process 
which all stories undergo the studio dis- 
covers that the original star for whom 
the property was selected is no longer 
capable of lending it additional luster. 
Under such a circumstance a more likely 
player is sought. 


CHOOSING A DIRECTOR 


Arm in arm with the casting of a 
script comes the selection of a director. 
In this instance the choice of skill is 
determined by the producer and his 
executive staff. Many factors are in- 
volved but in general the experience, 
knowledge, and proved ability of a di- 
rector are first taken into consideration. 


Then his past performances, sympathy 


. to the particular type of subject matter 


concerned, and personal enthusiasm for 
the theme are reviewed. 

Directors, like other creative artists, 
frequently are specialists. Evaluating 
their skills and qualifications correctly 
is of primary importance. Some di- 
rectors are manifestly unsympathetic to 
light comedy, whereas others may view 
all melodrama with derision. It is the 
role of the executive staff of any studio 
to make an accurate selection of that di- 
rector whose talents, abilities, and sym- 
pathies, when combined, will most effec- 
tively aid in translating the script to 
the screen. 

Occasionally, as in the instance of star 
casting, concessions must be made in 
the selection of a director. This often . 
pivots around “availability.” If a di- 
rector, although considered highly de- 
sirable for the task, is restricted by con- 
tract or previous commitments, he must 
be relinquished as a possibility. Too, 
it sometimes happens that the financial 
budget of a picture will not permit the 
services of a first-choice director, because 
of prohibitive salary demands. 


A Star Is MADE 


Like every healthy business which 
owes a measure of its existence to fre- 
quent transfusions of new blood, the 
film industry has evolved several unique 
methods for ensuring its life. One is 
the creation of new stars. 

Rarely does a star burst full magni- 
tude upon the screen. When this hap- 
pens it is usually accidental. Only once 
in a great while will the public spon- 
taneously recognize and acclaim an ab- 
solutely unheralded personality. Nor- 
mally the process of star-building is 
deliberate, planned, designed, and an- 
ticipated. 

The campaign begins when executives 
single out a player whose previous per- 
formances in pictures of a modest budget 
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indicate outstanding talent. This is skill 
determination of a different sort. Ev- 
ery player strives for recognition and it 
is the obligation of a studio’s executive 
staff to keep vigilant watch for the 
promising glimmerings which may in- 
dicate future greatness. When a player 
merits star build-up his own profes- 
sional stature is heightened and his value 
to the studio that holds him under con- 
tract is increased. 

The first step toward stellar status 
is the acquisition of a story for the 
player which can be developed to ex- 
ploit best the particular abilities he has 
demonstrated. If he were a comedian, 
the story would logically be a comedy; 
if he were a leading man, the story 
would be a drama; and so forth. Fre- 
-quently in lighting the fuse under a 
potential star, the studio protects itself 
against risk by the only form of insur- 
ance it can purchase: that is the acqui- 
sition of a story already known to mil- 
lions, such as a runaway best seller or 
a smash stage success. This guarantees, 
insofar as possible, a brilliant showcase 
from which to display the new person- 
ality. 

Next a carefully planned, long-view 
publicity campaign is begun. The ob- 
ject of this is to achieve, through pub- 
licity media, as much penetration as 


possible into the public consciousness. 
Such a campaign starts months, and 
sometimes more than a year, in advance 
of the picture’s release. Public curi- 
osity and interest in the rising star, 
meanwhile, have been stimulated. 


RISKS INVOLVED 


These steps lead to the final consid- 
eration, which is also a primary one: 
Will the public accept and respond to 
this lustrous newcomer or will he, like 
a nova, flare into brilliance only to 
sink again into comparative obscurity? 
This is something that no businessman 
launching a new product can foretell, 
whether his commodity be mortals or 
merchandise. 

Motion picture executives have staked 
their dollars on human beings. It is hu- 
mans in whom they invest and humans 
who return their investment. As some- 
one once observed, the movie industry 
is the only industry in the world where 
all the assets walk out the door at night. 
A star who resigns, dies, changes affilia- 
tions, or otherwise disperses his talents 
is a loss, great or small, to his studio. 
He literally personifies the capital of 
an empire and in so doing proves incon- 
trovertibly how variable, transient, and 
ephemeral Hollywood’s assets can be. 
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to his current office he worked as scenario editor at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. 
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An. Analysis of Themes and Plots | 


By MARTHA WOLFENSTEIN and NATHAN LEITES 


HIS paper presents part of a larger 

study of contemporary American 
movies in which we analyzed the content 
of 67 Hollywood movies released in New 
York City between September 1, 1945 
and September 1, 1946. These were all 
the grade-A movies with a contemporary 
American urban setting. Our study in- 
tends to ascertain the Hollywood vari- 
ants of the love and hostility themes 
which pervade the dramatic plots of 
western culture. The stucy also aims 
to relate these variants to actual patterns 
in American life. 

Our interest is not to compare the 
movie world with the real-life world so 
as to ascertain to what extent the movies 
reproduce existing conditions or deviate 
from them. We are rather concerned 
with the ways in which movie plots ex- 
press psychological dispositions of the 
culture in which they are produced and 
consumed. Limitations of space pre- 
vent us from presenting all the major 
recurrent movie plot structures in this 
vein. To illustrate our approach, we 
shall discuss only some aspects of the 
treatment of love in our films. 


UNCONVENTIONAL MEETINGS 


A major tendency in the treatment of 
love in contemporary American films is 
the attempt to combine the appeal of 
the conventional and unconventional in 
a single relationship. This is expressed 
in the manner in which the hero and 
heroine become acquainted. There is 
a marked preference for showing the 
first meeting as a self-introduction, fre- 
quently occurring between the hero and 
heroine in complete isolation, or in an 
impersonal milieu surrounded by stran- 
gers. Such unconventional meetings are 
preferred in the pictures analyzed to 
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formal introductions in a ratio of about 
three to one. 

The manner and place of the first 
meeting underscore its unconventional- 
ity. One third of the self-introductions 
are pickups. Usually initiated by the 
man, they take place mainly on the 
street, in trains, or in cheap places of 
entertainment. Equally frequent is the 
sudden irruption of one partner into the 
life of the other. One third of the self- 
introductions take this form, again with 
a predominance of male initiative. The 
hero of “Somewhere in the Night,” flee- 
ing from his underworld pursuers, breaks 
into the dressing room of the startled 
heroine, a night-club singer. In “The 
Kid from Brooklyn,” the hero rushes 
into the heroine’s bedroom to tele- 
phone for a veterinary obstetrician for 
his parturient milk wagon horse. In 
one of the exceptional cases of female 
initiative, the heroine forces her way 
into the apartment of the hero, her fa- 
vorite mystery story writer, to urge 
him to help her solve a mystery (“Lady 
on a Train”). 

Professional contacts also provide a 
basis for self-introduction. However, 
the professional contexts or incidents 
are usually out of the ordinary. For 
instance, the hero may meet the heroine 
in the course of his work as a private 
detective, in an atmosphere of danger 
and pursuit. Other occasions for self- 
introduction are head-on collisions and 
rescues of women in distress. Least fre- 
quently self-introductions occur in a 
context of normal social life. 

The isolation of the couple at their 
first meeting is emphasized by the fact 
that they are apt to be either entirely 
alone or in a milieu of complete stran- 
gers. In only about one third of the 
cases is anyone else present who is 
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known to either member of the couple. 
Where such familiar persons are present, 
they are more frequently acquaintances 
of the heroine than of the hero, thus 
maintaining a vestige of conventionality. 
In several cases the bystanders are mu- 
tual acquaintances, but this is consider- 
ably less frequent than the cases where 
the bystanders are known to only one 
member of the couple. A social setting 
common to both is thus the least fre- 
quent. 


Conventional desires 


The result of these many unconven- 
tional meetings is exactly the same as 
that of proper introductions. The man 
meets a sweet nice girl (though she may 
appear excitingly bad for some time), 
and the girl meets a fine young man 
whose intentions are entirely honorable. 
So, for instance, the sailor in “Deadline 
at Dawn” soon discovers that the dime- 
a-dance girl whom he has picked up 
yearns only to return to her home town 
while she fends off unattractive men 
for a living. The girl finds that the 
sailor, who at first aroused her suspi- 
cions, is a helpless child towards whom 
she soon feels quite maternal. In “Blue 
Dahlia,” where the woman picks the 
man up on a highway at night, they 
both turn out to be sterling characters, 
though for some time he is suspected of 
murder and she appears to be a gang- 
ster’s moll. 

In several cases the hero and heroine 
might have been properly introduced if 
they had not saved themselves from it 
by an earlier unconventional approach. 
In “Because of Him,” for instance, the 
couple are introduced by a mutual ac- 
quaintance shortly after the hero has 
tried to pick up the heroine on the 
street. In some cases the attempts of 
friends or family to introduce or to 
promote a proper acquaintance have a 
directly negative effect. In “Pride of 
the Marines,” the hero, who boards with 


a family of old friends, is urged by his 
landlady to make the acquaintance of a 
nice girl whom she strongly recommends. 
The hero feels that he is being trapped 
and treats the girl very rudely at their 
first meeting. Later, when the girl has 
snubbed him, he picks her up at a street 
corner, forcing her to get into his car 
by telling the bystanders that she is his 
wife and has deserted their children. 
This unconventional approach removes 
the curse of the formal introduction, and 
the affair assumes a promising aspect. 

The unconventionality of these pickup 
relations rarely extends beyond the first 
meeting. The movies express the long- 
ing not so much to depart from the con- 
ventional as to spice it up with uncon- 
ventional details. The feeling seems to 
be that nothing is more dull than to 
meet as father and mother did; no one 
is less romantic than an old friend of 
the family. There is a longing for the 
exotic, the new, the unfamiliar, the non- 
familial.. At the same time this longing 
does not go very far. It is impeded by 
the opposite longing, that for the nice 
girl and the fine, clean-cut young man. 
The characteristic American solution, as 
indicated by the films, is that we can 
have both together. We can have the 
appearance of unconventionality, the 
stimulating beginning of picking up‘a 
stranger in an alien locale. At the same 
time we feel relieved when this turns 
out to be a mere appearance. 


Contrasted with European pattern 


The illicit quality, which is given to 
the couple’s relation by their mode of 
meeting, is displaced from the major 
relationship to a minor incident, and is 
safely confined to this detail. There is 
no tendency for a small unconventional 
act to involve greater, unforeseen irregu- 
larities. The American movies seem to 
be in marked contrast in this respect to 
one of the traditions of continental Eu- 
ropean films, which tended to use street 
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pickups as preludes to danger, disgrace, 
and even death.t The difference in feel- 
ing here is perhaps related in part to 
the greater social mobility in America. 
The danger of losing status by inappro- 
priate associations is not felt to be very 
serious. There also seems to be a de- 
nial of sexual dangers. The strange man 
or woman is not really dangerous but 
only seems so for a moment, evoking an 
old myth of sexual fatality which we no 
longer believe. 


Tue BEGINNING AND THE END 


If we compare the first meeting of the 
couple with the last view wich we have 
of them at the end of the film, we get 
further confirmation of the point that 
the relationship which begins unconven- 
tionally ends in a conventional way. 
The couple are much less likely to be left 
alone together for their final embrace 
than they were for their first handshake. 
Where three out of four couples intro- 
duced themselves, meeting for the most 
part either in complete isolation or in 
an impersonal milieu where no one was 
paying any attention to them, there is 
only a fifty-fifty chance that the couple 
will be alone at the end. This is the 
more remarkable since it is more usual 
in life, and more appropriate for love- 
making, for the couple to be increas- 
ingly by themselves as their relation 
progresses. However, of the couples 
whom we see together at the end of the 
film, only half are alone. Even of those 
that are alone, one third. are. last seen 
in a public rather than a private place. 
For instance, the hero and heroine of 
“Weekend at the Waldorf,” who met 
when he smuggled himself into her bed- 
room, have their final encounter as he 
flies over New York in a plane and she 

1Cf. Siegfried Kracauer, From Caligari to 
Hitler: A Psychological History of the Ger- 
man Film (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1947), pp. 119-120, 157-158, 194-195. 
A recent Swedish film, Torment (1946), has 
a similar theme. 


waves a large handkerchief from the 
Waldorf tower. 

Of the couples who are last seen sur- 
rounded by people, about half are in 
the company of common acquaintances. 
This is an interesting contrast to the 
tendency to eliminate common acquaint- 
ances from the first meeting. .The com- 
mon milieu of the couple is thus not one 
of a shared background, but rather one 
that they acquire in the course of their 
association. Or, in several cases, the 
friends of one partner become friends of 
the other also. 

Sometimes, where the couple have 
both their first and last encounters in 
a relatively impersonal crowd, they are 
less alone in the crowd at the end than 
at the beginning. In “Because of Him,” 
the hero first tried to pick up the heroine 
on a busy street where the passers-by 
were not particularly interested in them. 
In the final scene, the couple are embrac- 
ing on the stage of a large theater (she 
has just had a successful debut in a play 
which he has written), and a large audi- 
ence is watching and applauding them. 
There are, of course, several films which 
give the couple greater privacy at the 
end than they had at their first meeting, 
but the opposite tendency is much more 
prominent. 

The recurrent final embrace before 
witnesses resembles a marriage cere- 
mony, for which it is perhaps a substi- 
tute representation. Relationships which 
have begun in an unconventional way 
do not develop into anything which 
must be kept secret or out of sight. 
Also, from the American point of view, 
a considerable part of the satisfaction 
in having acquired an attractive partner 
comes from showing him or her off to 
the admiration and envy of others. A 
secret love does not fulfill this require- 
ment. The scene of the happy couple 
embracing on a stage before a large ap- 
plauding audience satisfies the need 
much better. 
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CONFLICT BETWEEN SACRED AND 
PROFANE Love 


The combination of sacred and pro- 
fane love in a single relationship consti- 
tutes one of the major pervasive themes 
of American films. The possibility of 
developing a conventional relation from 
unconventional beginnings is one illus- 
tration of this theme. Of deeper signifi- 
cance is the emergence of a group of 
heroines who combine the charms of 
good and bad girls. 

Freud has pointed out that the diffi- 
culty of choosing between a good and a 
bad girl constitutes one of the major 
problems in the love life of western men. 
The difficulty is that of fusing two im- 
pulses in relation to the same woman. 
On the one hand, there are sexual im- 
pulses which a man may feel to be bad 
and which he may therefore find it 
hard to associate with a woman whom 
he considers fine and admirable. The 
image, and the actuality, of the “bad” 
woman arise to satisfy sexual impulses 
which men feel to be degrading. On the 
other hand, there are affectionate im- 
pulses which are evoked by women who 
resemble the man’s mother or sister, that 
is to say, “good? women. A good girl 
is the sort that a man should marry, but 
she has the disadvantage of not being 
sexually stimulating. 


SOLUTIONS TO CONFLICT 
In nineteenth century 


There are various possible solutions to 
this conflict. The attempt may be made 
to satisfy one of these impulses at the 
expense of the other, to satisfy them 
both but with different women, or to 
combine the two impulses in a single 
relationship. For instance, in Victorian 
England the major approved solution 
was to renounce profane love in favor of 
the sacred variety. A rebellion against 
this Victorian ideal is expressed in Swin- 
burne’s “Dolores,” an attempt to go to 


the opposite extreme of sexual satisfac- 
tion unmingled with affection. A dif- 
ferent solutiqn was the pattern suppos- 
edly frequent in France and Italy, in 
which a man would keep both a wife 
and a mistress. The frequent nine- 
teenth-century fantasy of the saintly 
prostitute, of the Camille type, repre- 
sented an attempt to combine sex and 
affection, to imagine a woman toward 
whom both feelings could be expressed. 


In Hollywood films 


The solution favored by current 
American films is another variant of the 
combination of sex and affection in a 
single relationship. The image of what 
we may call a “good-bad girl” has been 
created. The good-bad girl differs from 
the saintly prostitute of the last cen- 
tury in that she is not really bad, but 
only appears bad. After her apparent 
badness has been sufficiently established 
to make her sexually exciting, it is ex- 
plained away as a false impression, cre- 
ated by ambiguous circumstdnces, and 
the hero is left with a warm-hearted, 
loving girl whom he can marry and set- 
tle down with. At the same time she 
retains the glamorous appearance and 
bold manners which made it so easy to 
believe in her wickedness. 

Usually the good-bad girl appears to 
be promiscuous, or to be involved with 
a bad man (a gangster or Nazi). Occa- 
sionally she appears guilty of theft or 
murder. In “Gilda,” the title charac- 
ter (after whom the Bikini bomb was 
named) is the most thoroughgoing ex- 
ample of a heroine who looks wildly 
promiscuous through the greater part 
of the film, and who in the end turns 
out to be a faithful and devoted woman 
who has never loved anyone but the 
hero. Gilda and the hero had been 
lovers before the action of the film be- 
gins, and had separated because of his 
jealousy. When they meet again the 
hero has become the right-hand man 
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of a big gambler and international 
schemer; Gilda has become the gam- 
bler’s wife. The hero is tortured not 
only by seeing Gilda as his boss’s wife, 
but also by her strenuous flirtations with 
other men. Eventually the boss disap- 
pears and is considered dead. Gilda has 
tried to persuade the hero of-her contin- 
ued love for him, and he now agrees to 
marry her. But he still does not bélieve 
in her. To punish her for her apparent 
infidelities to-the boss and to himself, 
he holds her a virtual prisoner. His 
strong-arm men follow her wherever she 
goes and forcibly dissuade her admirers. 
One night Gilda appears at the swank 
night club adjoining the gambling ca- 
sino which the hero now runs. She 
sings and dances with great seductive- 
ness and finally begins stripping off her 
clothes (she doesn’t get much farther 
than her long black gloves) while men 
from the audience rush forward to assist 
her. The hero, who enters just in time 
to get an agonizing glimpse of the climax 
of the performance, sends his men to 
carry her out. While episodes of this 
sort present vividly the image of the 
beautiful promiscuous woman, they are 
interspersed with other occasions when 
Gilda pleads with the. hero to believe 
that she has never loved anyone but 
him. In the end it turns out that what 
the hero thought he saw was a deceptive 
appearance, and what Gilda told him 
was entirely true. An understanding 
police official, who interests himself in 
their affairs, persuades the hero of this. 
All of Gilda’s carryings-on with other 
men have been motivated by her love 
for the hero, whom she wished to hold 
by making him jealous. Once this has 
been explained to the hero by an im- 
partial observer, he finally recognizes 
her for what she is: a good girl who 
loves only him. 

In other cases the good-bad girl is 
not so completely free from taint, but 
still she turns out to be less bad than 


she had seemed, or there are strong ex- 


- tenuating circumstances for a lapse 


which is in any case temporary. The 
heroine of “Strange Love of Martha 
Ivers” manifests a complicated combina- 
tion of real badness, seeming badness, 
and goodness. The girl has just come 
out of jail, to which she had been sent 
for stealing a fur coat. She explains to 
the hero that the coat was given to her 
by a boy friend who later disappeared. 
Thus she did not really steal the coat, 
but wasn’t she rather friendly with the 
thief? In another episode she is forced 
by the wicked district attorney, who is 
still pursuing her for the crime she did 
not do, to play a trick on the hero. She 
induces him to go with her to a café 
where, by prearrangement, a man comes 
up and claims to be her husband. The 
pretendedly outraged husband demands 
that the hero come outside and fight. 
The hero is then forced into a waiting 
car in which several thugs beat him up. 
The heroine later has a chance to ex- 
plain the whole thing to the hero; she 
really has no husband, and so on. In 
this series of bad appearances and virtu- 
ous explanations, one or two bad things 
remain that are not explained away. 
However, since the girl repeatedly turns 
out to be so much better than she 
seemed, there is probably the illusion 
that with a few more explanations, for 
which perhaps the film did not have 
time, she could be shown to be com- 
pletely good. An atmosphere is created 
in which both the affirmation and the 
denial of the girl’s badness have a strong 
emotional impact. They do not entirely 
cancel each other out, since it is most 
satisfying to believe both. 


In foreign films 
The gocd-bad girl seems to be a pe- 


> culiarly American solution to the prob- 


lem of two types of women. A com- 
parison with films of other countries 


_ seems to indicate certain marked differ- 
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ences. A recent British film, “Madonna 
of the Seven Moons,” deals with the two- 
types problem in a different way. The 
heroine is a dual personality. Most of 
the time she is a rather prim and stately 
wife and mother, devoted to her family 
and to good works, but every so often 
her other personality takes possession 
of her. She completely forgets her 
usual life, assumes a gypsy-like costume 
and abandon, and runs away to join her 
lover, a dark and passionate underworld 
character. The development in this 
good woman of a wild character is at- 
tributed to a girlhood seduction at the 
hands of a dark vagabond. The British 
film seems to say rather gallantly that 
it is the fault of a bad man if the 
sexy potentialities of a good woman are 
brought to the surface. The same 
“woman can be both good and bad, but 
she does not have both characters in 
relation to the same man. This con- 
trasts with the American good-bad girl 
pattern, according to which the girl al- 
ways appears to the same man in both 
her aspects. The bad component ap- 
pears much more dissociated and alien 
in the British version than in the Ameri- 
can. It is significant that the fiery 
lover is an Italian. There is much less 
feeling in the American films of the ir- 
retrievable harm that men can do to 
women if they are-not careful. The 
American good-bad girl survives her ad- 
ventures unharmed. The British hero- 
ine can only escape her double life by 
dying. 

French films seem to persist in main- 
taining the separation of good and bad 
women. ‘The hero, placed between a 
good and a bad woman, is more attracted 
to the bad one. Attempts at fusion tend 
to take the form of having the bad 
woman converted from perennial pro- 
miscuity to true love by the right man. 
In a recent French film, “Macadam” 
(1947), a young sailor is shown pursu- 
ing a promising friendship with a rather 


severely good girl. A young prostitute 
seduces the sailor, and he immediately 
loses interest in the good girl, even treat- 
ing her quite rudely. The prostitute at 
the same time falls in love with the 
sailor, and a stable relationship is estab- 
lished between them. In this and other 
French films, the promiscuous woman 
is shown as not being bad at heart. 
This is what redeems her. No attempt 
is made, as in the American films, to 
explain away her promiscuity as merely 
apparent. 

German pre-Hitler movies seem to 
have expressed an even stronger duality 
of good and bad women. The man 
moves between the good woman who is 
safe, domestic, and dull and the bad 
woman who will lure him to his destruc- 
tion.? 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE VAMP 


The good-bad girl of the recent Ameri- 
can films has put the old-style vamp out 
of business. The vamps of the twenties 
were dangerous women who unscrupu- 
lously used their sexual appeal to ruin 
men. Men were fascinated and bound 
by these women who alone could offer 
them the dizzy excitement of sex. Sex 
in those days was more mysterious, a 
dark rite of which the wicked woman 
was the priestess. It retained some of 
the aura of Biblical sin. One has only 
to recall, for instance, Greta Garbo in 
“Flesh and the Devil,” the story of the 
fatal woman destroying the friendship 
of two fine men by becoming the mis- 
tress of one and the wife of the other. 
As the old preacher explains to the hero, 
when the devil cannot find any other 
way to tempt a man, he sends a beauti- 
ful woman. This image of the danger- 
ous woman has disappeared. In the 
good-bad girl the hero can find sex and 


2 Kracauer, op. cit., pp. 119-120, 126, 216. 
Comparison with these German films is, of 
course, subject to the limitation that they are 
not contemporary. 
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a square deal at the same time. Bad 
girls still remain, but they have mainly 
lost their hold on men. They have be- 
come rather a pathetic lot, hankering 
after heroes for whom they have no 
appeal. 

The issue between the two Ges of 
women appears mainly in the films 
which one may call “male melodramas,” 
revolving around the love and hate prob- 
lems of a central hero. In films of this 
type, 80 per cent have a good-bad girl 
as the main female character. In about 
50 per cent of the cases, the good-bad 
girl is opposed to a straight bad girl, 
over whom she regularly wins out. In 
approximately 30 per cent, the good-bad 
girl occupies the center of the stage 
alone. In only 20 per cent is the issue 
one between a bad girl and a simple good 
girl, a contest in which the good girl 
does not always win. 

The. difference between the bad and 
the good-bad girls is mainly that the 
bad girls really are what the good-bad 


girls only seem to be, that is, promis- _ 


cuous, involved with bad men, and 
criminal. In “Blue Dahlia,” the hero 
returns from the war to find his wife 
drunk in the midst of a wild party, and 
on terms of obvious intimacy with an 
older man who later turns out to be a 
gangster, After the party has dispersed, 
she completes the alienation of her hus- 
band’s affections by admitting that their 
baby was killed in an auto accident 
caused by her drunken driving. In 
“The Big Sleep,” the bad sister of the 
heroine is a nymphomaniac who has 
killed a man who repulsed her advances. 
In “Strange Love of Martha Ivers,” the 
bad woman has a long list of crimes 
to her credit, including murder and 
theft. In each of these cases, the bad 
girl loses out to a good-bad.girl who is 
equally alluring and less harrowing to 
have around. 

The majority of bad girls fail to win 
the love of the men they want. 


Fre- ` 


quently they experience the frustrating 
combination of being repulsed by the 
men they love and pursued by men 
whom they dislike. Only a small minor- 
ity are happy in love. The good-bad 
girl, on the other hand, always gets her 
man. She is’ frequently pursued by 
other men as well, who help to provide 
an atmosphere of desirability. 

The disappearance of the vamp is 
further evident if we compare movie spy 
types of World War I and World War 
H. The earlier beautiful spy, like Mata 


' Hari, for instance, was an irresistible 


woman who lured men from the oppo- 
site side to betray their secrets to her. 
She was quite cold and ruthless until 
the day when she fell in love with one 
of her victims. At this point her em- 
ployers always had to shoot her; like a 
horse that has broken a leg, she was no 
longer useful. This spy legend was an- 
other version of the prostitute ennobled 
by love. In contrast to this, World 
War II women spies are shown as clean- 
cut American girls doing a patriotic job. 
They do not have to be redeemed by 
love since they are good all along; and 
they are always in love with men on 
their own side. The enterprising girl 
from home is thus substituted for the 
alluring foreign woman. 


Movie TRENDS AND OTHER CULTURE 
TRENDS 


The tendency to combine all satisfac- 
tions in one relationship, symbolized by 
the figure of the good-bad girl, may be 
related to various other trends in Ameri- 
can culture. The ideal of monogamy 
still persists, but hedonistic demands, 
developing in part from an economy of 
abundance, urge the satisfaction of ev- 
ery need. The combination of these two 


. trends leads to the expectation of find- 


ing one person who will satisfy every 
wish. The strength of this expectation 
is attested by the high divorce rate. 
Disillusionment with a marriage partner 
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cannot be mitigated by supplementary 
satisfactions on the side. 
is to begin all over again and try to 
find the perfect person. 

The uncompromising demand to have 
everything seems to be more marked in 
Americans than in Europeans. There 
is little readiness to accept compromises, 
much less to make renunciations. The 
more characteristically European solu- 
tions of the two-types problem seem 
to express an underlying resignation. 
There is more the feeling that one can’t 
have everything, that life is necessarily 
haunted by regrets for missed opportu- 
nities, that a certain amount of frustra- 
tion is inevitable, that the attempt to 
get too much is likely to involve fatal 
conflicts. The American feeling seems 
to be less tragic. The belief that you 
can eat your cake and have it still seems 
strong. The hero of the American films 
happily survives the conflicts of love 
and hate which have so often been fatal 
for dramatic heroes of other times and 
places. 

The real-life counterpart of the 
good-bad girl has probably developed 
` with the increasing sexual accessibility 
of good girls. Terman, for instance, 
pointed out the continuously increasing 
trend in women toward premarital sex- 
ual relations. With this development, 
the prostitute becomes less necessary, 
and the sheltered innocent less fre- 
quent. The two corresponding images 
tend to lose their hold on imagination. 
On the one hand, the seductress, more 
or less glorified, tends to fade out. On 
the other hand, the sweet helpless girl, 
whom ‘the good man had to protect 
against the roué, also disappears. 


The longing , 


Another real-life development, related 
to the disappearance of two-typism, 
seems to be that an increasing number 
of urban women try, and succeed more 
or less, to remain glamorous looking for 
an indefinite length of time. To have 
an appearance which proclaims the com- 
fortable homey wife and mother is felt 
as a failure. The image of a mother is 
being transformed in the direction of a 
continuity between mother and glamour 
girl. This is illustrated in a recent se- 
ries of advertisements featuring “model 
mothers,” i.e., professional models who 
continue their careers after, becoming 
mothers, and who appear no less glam- 
orous when they have one or two pretty 
children in the picture with them. 

Another relevant real-life factor may 
be that educated parents have been try- 
ing to be more moderate in imposing 
sexual taboos on their children. Pos- 
sibly the impression of the extreme 
badness of sex has been less firmly im- 
planted in childhood than was formerly 
the case. This would weaken the adult 
tendency to conceive of sex as something 
shady, secret, and separate from the 
rest of life. 

The movie image of the good-bad girl 
expresses the feeling that sexual needs 
can be satisfied by a good girl, that they 
no longer require involvement with a 
dangerous bad women. However, the 
split in the good-bad girl image suggests 
that the sexual component is not en- 
tirély assimilated. In order to be sexu- 
ally stimulating, the good girl must re- 
tain a semblance of badness, particularly 
in the form of seeming to be involved 
with other men. A lingering association 
of sex and wickedness remains. 
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The Independent Producer 


By Donatp M. NELSON 


POOR juggler once joined a mo- 
nastic order—so the story goes— 
and grew very sad because he had none 
of the talents with which his learned 
brother friars so easily and obviously 


won the friendship of God. Finally, he’ 


determined to make an offering of the 
only thing he had, his ‘skill at juggling. 
The friars were horrified to find him on 
his knees performing his lowly art be- 
fore the altar in the chapel. They were 
about to stop him when they beheld an 
apparition of the Virgin Mary looking 
on and apparently accepting the homage 
of the juggler with maternal approval. 

It’s an apocryphal story, of course, 
but I have always been fond of it be- 
cause it illustrates so well one of the 
truly remarkable things about human 
nature, which Shakespeare put very 
adroitly into the advice of Polonius to 
Laertes and Ophelia: “To thine own 
self be true, and it must follow, as the 
night the day, thou canst not then be 
false to any man.” 


FREE ENTERPRISE IN HoLLywoop 


The fact of the overwhelming human 
yearning for individual integrity in ev- 
ery walk of life—the desire for expres- 
sion of one’s own talents, whatever they 
are, because they are one’s own-—~consti- 
tutes for me the most important single 
factor in the remarkable Hollywood phe- 
nomenon which we know as the inde- 
pendent producer of motion pictures. 
From the men who make the low-budget 
“quickies” costing barely a few thousand 
dollars, to the men who make the most 
expensive of productions running into 
millions of dollars, there is apparent this 
single common denominator: a fierce 
love of freedom of expression which here 
in America translates itself into the 


great system of economy known as 
freedom of enterprise. 

I found the phenomenon of independ- 
ent production fascinating long before I 
accepted, in June 1945, the invitation 
of a committee representing the Society 
of Independent Motion Picture Produc- 
ers? to serve as their president. As a 
businessman and a merchandiser, I have 
always believed that one of the principal ` 
factors in the overwhelming success of 
the American economy has been the fac-_ 
tor of individual freedom as expressed 
by the man who is the true cornerstone 
of free enterprise, the small businessman 
of America. During the war I had some 
opportunity to study the methods and 
the techniques of independent produc- 
tion in Hollywood. I soon became con- 
vinced that there was the closest spir- 
itual and economic affinity between the 
small manufacturer and the small mer- 
chant on the one hand, and the inde- 
pendent producer on the other hand. 

Spiritually, this affinity finds its ex- 
pression in the increasing number of 
actors, writers, directors, and producers 
who have left the protective, and often 
stultifying, arms of the large business 
combines known as the major studios to 
go into production on their own. Nun- 
nally Johnson, one of the most capable 
of Hollywood writers, tries to’ express it 


1SIMPP members as of October- 1, 1947: 
Constance Bennett, Benedict Bogeaus, Sidney 
Buchman, William Cagney, California Pictures 
(Howerd Hughes), Charles Chaplin, Bing 
Crosby, Walt Disney, Federal Films (Boris 
Morros, William Le Baron), Edward A. 
Golden, Samuel Goldwyn, Sol Lesser, Jules 
Levey, Seymour Nebenzal, Mary Pickford, 
Rainbow Productions (Leo McCarey), Hal 


- Roach, Charles R. Rogers, Edward Small, 
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Andrew Stone, Story Productions (Armand 
S. Deutsch), Hunt Stromberg, United Artists, 
Vanguard Films (David O. Selznick), and 
Walter Wanger. 
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this way: “There is a difference when 
you are completely on your own. It’s 
hard to explain except as a sort of per- 
sonal satisfaction in being able to fol- 
low the thing all the way through.” 

In brief, the spiritual advantage to in- 
dependent production is the opportunity 
for full artistic expression with the full 
risk of failure or success which such 
venture implies. Economically, the re- 
wards of success are great. I am told, 
for instance, that “Arabian Nights,” in 
which Walter Wanger invested $900,000, 
returned the distributor $4 million and 
netted Mr. Wanger $1,241,000. The 
consequences of failure are commensu- 
rate. The road to Hollywood success is 
< literally strewn with the career bones of 
those who failed to make the grade. 
The profit motive, of course, is as strong 
in Hollywood as it is anywhere else in 


the world. I do not believe that it is. 


the sole or even the dominant motive, no 
matter how welcome or great the finan- 
cial return. Time magazine once offered 
this interesting analysis, which I believe 
approaches the truth, since rare is the 
human being who is all-idealist and 
equally rare the one who is all-material- 
ist. Time reported on November 5, 
1945: 


For years the major studios, by control- 
ling distribution, had been able to force 
exhibitors to take four or five grade B pic- 
tures for one star-studded hit. To many 
a Hollywood artist, this situation was in- 
tolerable; they wanted to make better pic- 
tures. Led by such stalwarts as Nunnally 
Johnson, Fox’s highest paid writer ($3,500 
a week), the gilded slaves quit to start their 
own corporations. 


FORGOTTEN HERITAGE 


A study of independent motion pic- 
ture production discloses that the inde- 
pendent has been a factor in Hollywood 
since the birth of the industry. Indeed, 
it would not be too facetious to say that 
all producers at the very outset were 


independents, but who, as they grew in 
stature and power, yielded to the almost 
universal human weakness of attempting - 
to seize almost universal power over the 
sphere of their activity. I recall hear- 
ing a conversation between a business- 
man and one of the truly big men of 
Hollywood, one of a family of immi- 
grants, who came to the United States 
penniless and built an amazing motion 
picture empire. The discussion centered 
around the merits of the present system. 
The businessman was tryihg to point out 
how the system had to be changed to 
give the independent producers free ac- 
cess to the market. The screen magnate 
was unconvinced. Finally, the business- 
man brought home a point I shall never 
forget: “You came to this country a 
poor immigrant boy from Europe, didn’t 
you?” he asked. “All you wanted was 
a chance to prove your worth in a free 
and open competition. You got that 
chance and you made good. Now, 
would you deny that same chance to 
other .boys like yourself?” The mo- 
tion picture . executive went away, 
thoughtfully silent. The chance for self- 
expression in free competition, regulated 
by one’s own ability, and by well-defined 
rules essential to any harmonious and 
healthy society (laws intended to keep 
the markets free and open from mo- 
nopoly), has been one of the factors of 
environment in which independent pro- 
duction has always flourished. It is 
true, of course, that the condition of 
the box office has been of great impor- 
tance. It takes a hardy, if not a fool- 
hardy, person to stay out in the open 
during a severe storm. There have been 
times of business recession when few 
independents ventured into picture pro- 
duction. There have been times of great 
plenty when the number of such ven- 
turers was legion.” 

2 The number of independent producers in 


Hollywood has been variously estimated by 
semiofficia] sources, such as trade papers, from 
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COMPETITIVE STANDARDS SET 


Although I believe that a rea) affinity 
exists, both in spirit and in economic 
structure, between the small business- 
man and the independent producer, I 
am mindful of the fact that many of 
the independent producers of Hollywood 
are no more small than some of the inde- 
pendent manufacturers and merchants 
operating under our economy. The an- 
nual production of David O. Selznick 
runs into eight figures (released 1947 
estimate: $12 million), and Samuel 
Goldwyn’s is not far behind. The an- 
nual budget of nearly every one of the 
25 members who comprise the Society 
of Independent Motion Picture Produc- 
ers will not drop below seven figures 
when he is in production. The classi- 
fication of “small business” fits them (as 
well as other independents) because they 
are small in relation to the so-called 
“majors” like Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
Twentieth Century-Fox, or Warner 
Brothers. For instance, the economic 
power of all of the members of the So- 
ciety together may not exceed that 
wielded by M-G-M alone. There are, 
however, other characteristic and more 
specific differences. An independent 
producer may be defined as one who 
finances his own pictures and owns no 
distributing company or theaters where 
he may exhibit his pictures. 

The so-called majors are the large 
combines which attempt to control every 
phase of the economic life of a picture, 
from its birth on the sound stages to 
the actual delivery to the consumer. In 
fact, the interests of the mejors in the 


30 in prewar days to 150 and over during the 
peak box-office year of 1946. I would say 
that the truth lay somewhere in between. 
For example, our Society in 1946 averaged 25 
members. Another independent group counted 
about 36. Allowing for other unattached in- 
dependents, I doubt if the most liberal esti- 
mate of real independents could place the to- 
tal at over 100, 


exhibition of pictures have grown so 
enormous that in many cases the profits 
from ownership or control of theaters 
exceed their profits from production. 
The extent to which this control affects 
the independent producer (and the in- 
dependent theater owner, as well as the 
public) is so marked that the United 
States Government has taken official 
cognizance of it in a manner which will 
be discussed later. Here it should be 
noted that the independent producer has 
exercised the same salutary effect on 
the motion picture industry since its 
inception that,the small businessman 
has exercised in stimulating competi- 
tion, therefore benefiting the consumer 
through price, quality of product, and 
efficiency in production and distribution. 

The facts of the independents’ con- 
tributions to the motion picture industry 
are almost incredible in the light of their 
share of the box-office returns. The 
1946 income of the industry was over 
$1 billion.’ It would be reasonable to 
estimate that about one-tenth, or $100 
million, was the gross income of inde- 
pendents. (Some authorities believe the 
share of the independents may run as 
high as one-eighth, or $125 million.) 
Although the production of the inde- 
pendents and the majors are in the ratio 
of one to ten, six of the ten greatest box- 
office pictures of all time were made by 
independent producers.* 


AWARDS Won BY INDEPENDENT 
PRODUCERS 


The greatest distinction that can be 
conferred on a Hollywood motion pic- 


8U. S. Department of Commerce estimate 
was $1,130,000,000. 

4“The Birth of a Nation” (D. W. Griffith), 
“Gone With the Wind” (David O Selznick), 
“The Best Years of Our Lives” (Samuel Gold- 
wyn), “Duel in the Sun” (David O. Selznick), 
“The Bells of St. Mary’s” (Leo McCarey), and 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs” (Walt 
Disney). 
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ture is its selection by the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences as the 
picture of the year. This is a demo- 
cratic procedure in which seventeen hun- 
dred members of the academy cast se- 
cret ballots for carefully screened nomi- 
nees, the results then being tabulated 
with equal secrecy by a competent certi- 
fied public accounting firm in Los Ange- 
les. Of the last seven Academy Award 
pictures, three were mace by independ- 
ents.” The record for the highest num- 
ber of Academy Awards—eight out of 
18 possible awards—given to any one 
picture is held by an independent, David 
O. Selznick, for “Gone With the Wind.” 
An independent, Samuel Goldwyn, is 
tied with Leo McCarey ® for the second 
highest record, seven out of 25 possible 
awards.” 

The highest and most coveted award 
in Hollywood is the Irving M. Thalberg 
Memorial Award which is presented by 


the Academy of Motion Picture Arts’ 


and Sciences to a producer for merit so 
exceptional that the presentation is not 
made on an annual basis but only in 
years when the Academy Board of Gov- 
ernors believes it is deserved. Only six 
men in Hollywood history have been 


5 David O. Selznick, 1939, “Gone With the 
Wind”; David O. Selznick, 1940, “Rebecca”; 
Samuel Goldwyn, 1946, “The Best Years of 
Our Lives.” i 

6 Mr. McCarey, at the time he made “Going 
My Way,” was producing on the Paramount 
lot. He since has become an independent and 
made “The Bells of St. Mary’s” under his new 
firm name of Rainbow Productions. He is a 
member of SIMPP. 

™Mr, Goldwyn’s picture was “The Best 
Years of Our Lives”; Mr. McCarey’s “Going 
My Way.” In addition, Mr. Goldwyn received 
that year the Irving M. Thalberg Award, and 
a special “Oscar” was presented to a member 
of the “Best Years” cast, Harold Russell. The 
statements in Mr. Goldwyn’s advertisements 
laying claim to nine Academy Awards are 
therefore correct, although not by Academy 
standards, which do not recognize the Thalberg 
Award or any special award as going to a 
picture. 


y 


judged worthy of this Thalberg “Oscar.” , 
Of the six, three were independents.® 


PIONEERS IN THE INDUSTRY 
Fairbanks and Pickford 


The Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences, arbiter elegantiae of the 
film world, owes much of the motivation 
for its birth to the leading independents 
of the day. Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., was 
its first president. Mary Pickford and 
Cecil B. de Mille were among the found- 
ers. Both Miss Pickford and Mr. de 
Mille are still among the most active 
independents in Hollywood. The de 
Mille claim might be open to challenge 
as he produces for Paramount, a major, 
but he has always been a true independ- 
ent in spirit. To Fairbanks, Sr., the in- 
dustry owes both a technical and spir- 
itual debt. He did a great deal to 
revolutionize early picture techniques 
with films like “Robin Hood.” At the 
same time, he helped Hollywood gain 
increasing stature abroad. In 1921 he 
toured Europe and Africa with Mary 
Pickford on what was the forerunner of 
all good-will tours by American film 
celebrities. They were acclaimed, lit- 
erally, by millions of ardent fans. In 
1939 the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences took cognizance of 
the industry’s debt to Fairbanks with a 
special commemorative award. 
` The effect of such independents as 
Fairbanks on the foreign distribution of 
American films cannot be overempha- 
sized. Before the war, 40 per cent of 
the gross income of the American screen 
came from overseas exhibition. The 
popularity abroad of such stars as Fair- 
banks and Miss Pickford and the popu- 
larity of the pictures they produced 
were most instrumental in creating the 
foreign appetite for American film fare. 


8 David O. Selznick, 1939 (year of “Gone 
With the Wind”); Walt Disney, 1941 (year 
of “Fantasia”) ; Samuel Goldwyn, 1946 (year 
of “The Best Years of Our Lives”). 
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D. W. Griffith 


A giant among such popularizers in 
the early days was another independent, 
D. W. Griffith. The story of D. W. 
Griffith and his venture into independent 
production in 1916 with “The Clans- 
man,” better known as “The Birth of 
a Nation,” is especially interesting be- 
cause of world flm competition today, 
when quota restrictions are being applied 
against the American product, and Brit- 
ish films are attempting to challenge 
American leadership on a global basis. 
In the days of Griffith, French and 
Italian pictures were assuming world 
leadership, and presented a threat to 
the infant American industry. Holly- 
wood frowned on stories with Ameri- 
can history themes and favored either 
foreign films or stories with a foreign 
background. When, therefore, Griffith 
proposed to produce a picture dealing 
with the American Civil War, he was 
confronted with immediate opposition. 
Some leaders of the industry, who, ac- 
cording to competent authorities, even 
in 1914 showed a tendency toward 
“creative standardization,” went so far 
as to try to block both the production 
and the distribution of “The Birth of 
a Nation.” He had to seek his finan- 
cial backing entirely among people out- 
side the industry. This was no small 
task, since the budget of the production 
was $110,000, by 1914 standards a fan- 
tastic figure, being five times the highest 
amount ever spent on a picture before. 
By defying established practice and ar- 
ranging to distribute “The Birth of a 
Nation” on a road-show basis at two- 
dollar admissions, Griffith succeeded be- 
yond the expectations of his own asso- 
ciates. The picture made money; but 
it did far more. It gave the American 
film a new dignity and prestige which 
soon was reflected in the world market, 
a benefit in which the industry has been 
sharing to this day. 


Walt Disney 


Another remarkable and revolutionary 
effect on world acceptance of the Ameri- 
can motion picture—one might also say 
on world friendship toward the Ameri- 
can people—was made by Walt Disney. 
The creation of an entirely new and uni- 
versal medium of art, the film cartoon, 
has been a Disney creation of which 
independents are justifiably proud. The 
friendly animation of such characters 
as Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck 
and the beautiful fantasy of “Snow 
White” and “Fantasia” have revealed to 
the world a side of America which peo- 
ple of all languages have taken to heart. 
Recently Disney has pushed the cul- 
tural frontiers of America even farther 
by penetrating for the first time the 
native Hindu market with a special ver- 
sion of “Bambi,” in which even the mu- 
sic is dubbed in Hindustani! Disney’s 
rewards from the industry have been 
many. In 1931 he received a special 
Academy Award for the creation of 
Mickey Mouse. In 1938 the Academy 
conferred special honors on “Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs,” calling it “a 
significant screen innovation which has 
charmed millions and pioneered a great 
new entertainment field for the motion 
picture cartoon.” In 1941 a special 
Academy Award was presented to Dis- 
ney for “outstanding contribution to 
the advancement of the use of sound in 
motion pictures through the production 
of ‘Fantasia? ” That same year Disney 
won the coveted Irving M. Thalberg 
Award. 


Chaplin and others 


The contributions to the industry of 
other independents have been note- 
worthy. An independent, Charlie Chap- 
lin, created a new technique of film 
writing, a brilliant method of dissolves 
and fade-outs, in “The Woman of 
Paris”; and regardless of the side on 


t 
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which an observer finds himself in the 
controversy over the new Chaplin pic- 
ture, “Monsieur Verdoux,” it cannot be 
denied that there is an independence of 
spirit and a daring exhibited here by an 
artist who stakes a high artistic reputa- 
tion on the outcome of an experimental 
film. One of the most interesting stories 
in the industry of a remarkable trans- 
formation from artist to business execu- 
tive relates to another independent, a 
pioneer in the industry and long-time 
partner of Mr. Chaplin. Miss Mary 
Pickford was the first motion picture 
actress to attain world acclaim for her 
superb artistry. To the best of my 
knowledge, she is the only woman artist 
who has achieved greatness in the arts, 
and who has gone on to greatness in the 
world of business and finance. It was 
Miss Pickford who, with Douglas Fair- 
banks, was instrumental in organizing 
United Artists Corporation, which has 
served as the major releasing agency for 
the pictures of independent producers. 
The names Goldwyn and Selznick are 
among the most distinguished in Holly- 
wood. The biggest of the majors, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, still bears the imprint 
of Goldwyn in its very name.® It is a 
most eloquent tribute to Mr. Goldwyn’s 
genius that he is probably best known 
in Hollywood as the producer who has 
never made an inferior picture.*° 


The Selznick family 


The Selznicks have been a factor in 
Hollywood for over 30 years. The late 


9M-G-M’s “The Yearling” was one of the 
spirited competitors oi Goldwyn’s “The Best 
Years of Our Lives” for the 1946 Academy 
Award. Goldwyn himself was never a mem- 
ber of M-G-M, though his name is identified 
with the studio. j 

10 So zealous is Samuel Goldwyn to safe- 
guard his reputation for quality that he re- 
cently scrapped the entire`early footage of 
“The Bishop’s Wife” because he felt the ma- 
terial on film was below his standard. The 
decision cost him $8C0,000! 


Lewis J. Selznick, father of David and 
Myron, was one of the founders of 
Universal and the founder of Republic 
Pictures. As early as 1916, he formed 
an independent company for Clara Kim- 
ball Young. What gives significance to 
these historical facts is the parallel they 
offer between father and son and the 
independent strain which they bring 
to light in the Selznick blood. David, 
already qualified by virtue of production 
standards as one of the great artists of 
the industry, exhibits equally great busi- 
ness ability and initiative. When he 
parted company in 1946 with United 
Artists Corporation, in which he held a 
partnership with Charlie Chaplin and 
Mary Pickford, he was faced with the 
tremendous problem of marketing the 
costliest picture he ever made—“Duel in 
the Sun,” the production plus advertis- 
ing costs of which were $7 million. The 
Selznick answer to the problem was as 
dramatic as the man. Instead of beg- 


. ging one of the majors for their distribu- 


tion facilities, he hired one of the best 
distribution men in the country, Neil 
Agnew, and formed his own company, 
which he called S.R.O. after the old 
symbol of box-office success (Standing 
Room Only). Not content with thus 
creating a new high-gear distributing 
company in a suicidally competitive 
field, Selznick displayed further daring 
in launching an experiment in mass ex- 
hibition by simultaneous showings of 
“Duel in the Sun” in cities throughout 
the United States.” In six months box- 
office receipts equaled $9 million, so that 
in the domestic market alone, Selznick, 
starting from scratch in distribution, 
not only made up the cost of “The 


11 The mass technique had been successfully « 
employed in many cities, like Dallas, Texas, by 
Howard Hughes for the showing of “The Out- 
law,” but Selznick advanced it to the perfection 
of an art. M-G-M later staged simultaneous 
showings of “The Hucksters” in approximately 
a thousand “situations” (theaters). 
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Duel” but actually exceeded it by $2 
million.%? 

Men like Selznick and Goldwyn have 
been among those who have spearheaded 
the independents of Hollywood. Others 
included Sol Lesser, who formed his 
first independent producing company in 
1916 and is still making quality pictures 
under his own banner, and Hal Roach, 
whose comedies were among the best 
and the earliest on the screen but who 
is still experimenting with new formats, 
his newest and most talked-about ven- 
ture being comedies of “novelette” 
lengths, in color. 


A RESPECTABLE BUSINESS 


Show business today is a respectable 
business. Now that the American peo- 
ple are paying over a billion dollars a 
year to live vicariously in the make- 
believe world of the cinema, there can 
be no doubt that “there’s no business 
like show business” to either Wall Street 
or Main Street. As recently as 1919, 
however, A. H. Giannini, founder of 
the Bank of America, was scoffed at 
by fellow bankers for making a film 
loan. Giannini answered that he con- 
sidered his film loan better than the 
Liberty Loan. In three months he was 
paid back. The picture which Giannini 
had risked $500,000 to market through 
First National was “The Kid.” It fea- 
tured a funny little man with a mous- 
tache, a cane, baggy pants, and over- 
sized shoes, the man who also produced 
it. His name was Charlie Chaplin! 
Today, of course, banks are the chief 
source of film financing for the independ- 
ents. They will lend so-called “first 
money” to any legitimate movie maker, 
thereby covering 60 to 70 per cent of 
the cost of a picture, at a rate of 5 or 
6 per cent, depending on the nature of 
the risk. The “collateral” required by 


12 This figure, however, must not be taken 
to represent net profit. Out of it must come 
distribution costs, taxes, and so forth. 


a bank includés a good story, commit- 
ments from one or more stars for the 
principal roles, a competent director, a 
studio where the picture can be shot, 
and a contract for the release of the 
picture with a good distributing com- 
pany. Banks like the Bank of America 
and the Security First National, which 
are among the principal film backers, 
consider the independents a good risk. 


' LarGE-STuDIO MONOPOLY 


If there are risks in independent pro- 
duction, there are also advantages. The 
independent producer is far more flexible 
than the major studio. It is this factor 
of adaptability which ensures his sur- 
vival against odds that often appear im- 
possible. It is not unusual to see ev- 
ery box-office drop accompanied by a 
flurry of rumors that the independent 
producer is finished and running for the 
cover of the major studios. ‘There is 
no doubt, of course, that in times of 
severe recession: the number of inde- 
pendents is reduced. This is true of 
small business anywhere. But through 
all the box-office cycles of Hollywood . 
history, the independent producer has 
not only survived, but prospered. It 
could almost be said that the most sur- 
prising factor in the life of the independ- 
ent is his success under conditions that 
are often more favorable to extinction. 
For example, while wartime boom condi- 
tions brought large returns to producers 
of motion pictures and encouraged many 
Hollywood people to launch their own 
independent production companies, it is 
also true that this happened in a market 
almost entirely dominated by the major 
studio combines in a manner most un- 
favorable to the independent producer. 
The best theaters in the best show towns 
were, and still are, under control of the 
majors. Over a long period of years 
these big studios expanded their vast 
show-world empires to include every 
phase of the show business from the pro- 
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duction to the distribution and exhibi- 
tion of films. 

The independents were forced to the 
painful realization that, no matter how 
well their pictures were made, they were 
not getting a fair chance to place them 
before the public. By a system of cross- 
licensing, under which one major studio 


would agree to show the pictures of an- 
other in theaters under its ownership or” 


control, and by other trade methods 
which the Federal court has since held 
illegal, the large Hollywood combines 
managed to acquire a monopolistic con- 
trol over a vast part of the industry. 


Federal action against 


Fortunately for the independents and 
for the theatergoing public, the maneu- 
vers of the major studios aroused the 
interest of the United States Govern- 
ment. The Department of Justice spent 
years gathering evidence before bring- 
ing court action which charged the ma- 
jors with monopoly of the motion picture 
market and conspiracy in restraint of 
trade in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. 

The purpose of the suit was to open 
the film market to free competition by 
removing the artificial restrictions which 
the majors imposed on it in their own 
interests. The Government sought to 
accomplish this by drastic changes in 
marketing practices and by complete 
divorcement of theater ownership from 
the production of pictures. The legal 
battle was fought before the statutory 
Federal court in New York.® The 
court upheld the Department of Justice 
in charging the defendants * with com- 
bining and conspiring to restrain trade 


18 United States of America v. Paramount 
al. 
14 Paramount, Loew’s, Inc. (M-G-M), 


Twentieth Century-Fox, RKO, Warner Broth- 
ers, Columbia, Universal, and United Artists, 


The last-named was involved in the distribu- ' 


tion aspects of the case only. United Artists 
neither produces pictures nor owns theaters. 


and commerce by concertedly engaging 
in practices that violated the antitrust 
laws. It declined, however, to apply 
the principal remedy recommended by 
the Government, the divorcement of 
theaters, on grounds that it was too 
drastic. The Government, thereupon, 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The majors also ap- 
pealed from the decree, which ordered 
revolutionary changes in their business 
and marketing practices. What is prob- 
ably the most critical battle in history 
for the independent producer (and the 
independent exhibitor) of motion pic- 
tures is now joined before the highest 
legal authority in the land. On the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court hinges 
much of the future of the independent 
producer and, therefore, of the American 
motion picture. 


FUTURE CHALLENGE 


It is apparent that since the days of 
D. W. Griffith the independent producer 
has been a chief factor in imposing upon 
the industry certain competitive stand- 
ards which have raised the quality of 
the American motion picture. One of 
the chief criticisms leveled against the 
American motion picture throughout the 
world today is that it lacks quality. At 
the recent World Film Festival held at 
Brussels, critics conspicuously passed 
over the pictures of the majors and sin- 
gled out for praise a picture made by 
an independent—‘The Best Years of 
Our Lives,” produced by Samuel Gold- 
wyn. The major producers themselves 
recognize the fact that the quality of ° 
the American picture must be improved 
if they are to meet successfully the grow- 
ing competition from foreign films. A 
leading spokesman for domestic exhibi- 
tors stated the problem clearly when he 
said in Hollywood recently that only 
good pictures will pay off at the box 
office. 
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Small business often forces big busi- 
ness into competition in price and design 
which Ultimately benefits the competi- 
tors and the public alike. Such com- 
petition brings on the market new mate- 
rials, new products, and new methods. 
This comes about through the zest, the 
initiative, and the originality of the 


small businessmen. These dominant 
qualities of small business are character- 
istic of the independent producer. They 
are qualities which are vital to Holly- 
wood if it is to meet, with artistic credit 
and financial success, the competition 
of increasingly better pictures from 
abroad. 


. Donald M. Nelson ts president of the Society of Independent Motion Picture Produc- 
ers, Hollywood, California. He served as executive vice-president and chairman of the 
executive committee of Sears, Roebuck & Co. from 1939 to 1942, resigning from that po- 
sttion to become chairman of the War Production Board in Washington. 


Labor Relations in Hollywood 


By Murray Ross 


HE evolutionary pattern of indus- 

trial relations in the motion picture 
studios bears a close relationship to the 
general pattern in most American indus- 
tries. In the beginning, the open-shop 
atmosphere of Los Angeles pervaded the 
industrial climate of the studios. Dur- 
ing World War I, trade unionism made 
some inroads among the skilled construc- 
tion crafts but proved ineffective among 
most of the other groups of workers. 
As elsewhere, little progress was made 
in unionizing the studios in the course 
of the 1920's, although recognition was 
won by several studio crafts. Effective 
union penetration of most Hollywood 
worker groups did not begin until the 


days of the National Recovery Admin- | 


‘istration, and it was only under the 
aegis of the Wagner Act that trade un- 
ions sank their roots into the studios. 
At the outbreak of World War II, most 
studio labor and talent groups were un- 
ionized. Their entrenchment took place 
during this war period, with the result 
that Hollywood today is completely a 
union town, with painters and electri- 
cians hobnobbing with writers and actors 
at union conclaves. 


EARLY BEGINNINGS 


The modern motion picture industry 
of Hollywood is relatively young. Al- 
though films were produced in Los An- 
geles as early as 1907, it was not until 
1915-17 that many important studios 
located themselves there, rendering Hol- 
lywood a leading production center.’ 
Encouraged by its widespread successes 
in organizing labor during World War I, 
the American Federation of Labor made 
a valiant attempt to extend its gains to 
filmland in 1916. The immediate objec- 

1 Benjamin Hampton, The Story of the 

_ Movies, p. 199. 
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tive of its drive was the unionization of 
the studio construction crafts. The stu- 
dios experienced three strikes during the 
next five years, which awakened the 
producers to the existence of a labor 
problem and resulted in the formation of 
the Motion Picture Producers’ Associa- 
tion, an open-shop organization of sev- 
enteen studios? The formation of this 
trade association marked the beginning 
of a unified labor policy among Holly- 
wood’s major ‘film producers. 

The earliest recorded union recogni- 
tion in Hollywood took place on Novem- 
ber 29, 1926 when nine major producing 
corporations and five unions è concluded 
an agreement commonly known as the 
Studio Basic Agreement. This agree- 
ment, which has served as the' corner- 
stone of the film industry’s industrial 
relations policy for twenty years, is a 
simple two-page document. -It estab- 
lished an arrangement very similar to 
the one widely adopted in World War 
I, the so-called committee plan. Five 
union representatives, known as the In- 
ternationals’ Committee, meet with an 
equal number of producer representa- 
tives. -This union-management joint 
committee has wide latitude in choosing 
the problems it will handle. Its work 
ranges from examination of minor griev- 
ances to arbitration of questions pertain- 
ing to wages, hours of labor, working 
conditions in the studios, and any other 
matters which might cause misunder- 
standing or which might improve the 
conditions of the industry and its em- 

2“The Forty-Year War for a Free City,” 
Los Angeles Times, Oct. 1, 1929, p. 25. 

8 International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employes and Moving Picture Machine Op- 
erators, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood 
of Painters and Paperhangers, and American 
Federation of Musicians, 
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ployees. The agreement is very flexible 
and contains no restrictions on the func- 
tions of the joint committee. 

A unique feature of the Studio Basic 
Agreement is the requirement that the 
Internationals’ Committee ccnsist of the 
five presidents of the unions signatory 
to the pact. Since the agreement spe- 
cifically forbids local business agents to 
handle directly matters pertaining to 
studio employment, the secretaries of 
the two committees are the sole media 
through which workers and studio man- 
agers may voice their complaints. The 
producers insisted on this procedure in 
the hope that it might eliminate the 
jurisdictional jealousies among the busi- 
ness agents, so that a measure of sta- 
bility could be achieved in studio labor 
relations. 

Since the agreement obligates its par- 
ticipants to submit their grievances or 
disputes to the joint committee, the 
secretaries are in a key position, They 
receive reports from their respective 
sides concerning matters which fail of 
immediate adjustment at any studio. 
After making an independent inquiry, 
each secretary reports the facts with 
recommendations to the chairman of his 
committee. The chairmen usually hold 
hearings and attempt a settlement. Al- 
most all differences are settled in this 


manner, leaving very few for the full > 


joint committee, whose decision is final. 

Many of the minor grievances are set- 
tled within a few days. It may be suffi- 
cient merely to call to the attention of 
the production superintendent the fact 
that a wage-scale ruling has not been 
observed or that a former decision has 
been misinterpreted. The management 
may then issue instructions to the of- 
fending department to correct the abuse, 
and the case is finished. More difficult 
cases involving general principles are not 
resolved so easily, and may take from 
several months to a year or more to 
settle. ‘ 


Actors, WRITERS, AND EXTRAS 


The actors constituted the second ma- 
jor group in Hollywood to attempt un- 
ionization. Following in the path of 


` its less glamorous brethren, the Actors 


Equity Association attempted to union- 
ize screen actors as far back as 1921. 
However, the abuses which impelled the 
legitimate theater players to unionize 
were not then prevalent in the studios. 
Many screen actors, especially the stars, 
came directly to the films without stage 
experience and had little interest in the 
traditions or history of the theater. 
They were quite content with their lib- 
eral rewards, and Equity’s warning that 
the industry was still young and that a 
vigilant organization was essential to 
safeguard prevailing standards fell on 
deaf ears. , ` 

After a protracted period of relative 
quiescence, Equity made its second ma- 
jor bid to unionize Hollywood actors, in 
1929. The coming of sound caused the 
film producers to search for trained ` 
voices in the legitimate field. Approxi- 
mately twelve hundred stage players had 
migrated to Hollywood. Expecting their 
support, Equity struck against the stu- 
dios with demands for a union shop. 
But the strike proved Equity’s undoing. 
The producers had earlier sensed the 
screen actors’ restiveness, and as early 
as 1927 had established the Academy of ' 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences as an 
employee representation plan. A suc- 
cessful company union, the academy se- 
cured for the actors a minimum-standard 
contract with a grievance procedure, as 
advocated by Equity. Although Equity 
remained critical of the academy, most 
influential screen actors appeared satis- 
fied with its accomplishments in their 
behalf and supported Equity’s strike ac- 
tion lukewarmly, if at all. After this 
debacle, Equity withdrew from Holly- 
wood for good. 

Like the screen actors, the screen writ- 
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ers attempted unionization in the 1920’s 
through the medium of the Screen Writ- 
ers’ Guild. They sought recognition of 
their organization by the producers and 
the establishment of a minimum-stand- 
ard contract with adequate compensa- 
tion and public recognition by means of 
appropriate screen credits. But the pro- 
ducers were disinclined to meet the guild 
on any sort of common footing. When 
in 1927 the producers instituted a 10- 
per-cent-across-the-board wage reduc- 
, tion, the guild campaigned against it 

jointly with Actors Equity Association 
and threatened to call a strike of the 
scenarists. Although Equity and the 
‘guild claimed the credit when the pro- 
ducers rescinded the cut, it was the 
academy which profited most from the 
episode, since it conducted the actual 
negotiations. The guild ceased active 
efforts to establish a minimum basic con- 
tract for free-lance scenarists, remaining 
quiescent while the academy conducted 
its own campaign in a similar direction. 
Although the scenarists’ vision of secur- 
ing such a contract was never realized, 
the academy established a “code of prac- 
tice” entitling them to adequate screen 
credits, separation pay in appropriate 
circumstances, and elimination of specu- 
lative writing. The academy also con- 


tributed to writer-producer relations by . 


conciliating many disputes. 

No account of industrial relations 
in Hollywood during the formative pe- 
riod would be complete without men- 
tion of the Central Casting Corporation. 
Through this nonprofit organization 
financed by the major studios, the pro- 
ducers undertook the daily placement 
of as many as 1,000 Hollywood “extras” 
—the human backdrop for the movies. 
The establishment of Central Casting 
Corporation in 1926 eliminated numer- 
ous abuses which had developed over a 
period of years in the casting of extras, 
including high employment-agency fees, 
underpayment of wages, overwork, mal- 


treatmert, and other forms of exploita- 
tion. In conjunction with the California 
Department of Industrial Relations, uni- 
formly high standards were established 
for casting women and minor extras. 
Througk. the instrumentality of Central 
Casting, extras have saved in the neigh- 
borhood of ten million dollars. Only in 
one major respect did Central Casting 
fail to attain the objectives set for it 
by its sponsor—the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. It failed to develop a residue 
of efficient extras who could be called 
upon with sufficient frequency to enable 
them to earn a decent livelihood. As 
a result of this failure to achieve a de- 
sirable degree of decasualization, the 
extras remained Hollywood’s most seri- 
ous labor problem. 


Durme DEPRESSION AND NRA 


The economic depression which swept 
the Nation from 1929 to 1933 under- 
mined the peaceful basis of industrial 
relations in Hollywood. The motion 
picture industry, like most other Ameri- 
can industries, suffered during those lean 
years. Box-office receipts declined dras- 
tically. Film producers, who had ac- - 
quired many theaters and built lavish 
studios in the pre-1929 real estate boom, 
were burdened with highly inflated prop- 
erties. The entire industry was heavily 
overcapitalized. Fixed charges on the 
funded debt bankrupted Paramount, 
forced Fox to reorganize, and threw 
RKO into receivership. The other ma- 
jor producers were in a similarly pre- 
carious financial condition. During 
those trying years, all studio employees, 
from stars to extras, felt the pinch of 


. rapidly shrinking opportunities for em- 


ployment and decreased earnings. 
Finally, Hollywood reeled under the 
shock of President Roosevelt’s nation- 
wide bank moratorium of March 1933. 
Universal immediately suspended all 
contracts by invoking the “national 
emergency” clause. Fox executives no- 
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tified their employees that they would 
not be paid until bank funds became 
available. Other major producers met 
in emergency conferences end consid- 
ered complete shutdown of all studios 
because of financial stringency and in- 
ability to meet pay rolls. Eastern ex- 
ecutives were reported favoring a tem- 
porary suspension of activities, while 
Hollywood studio managers preferred to 
complete such productions as were in 
progress. To enable their executives to 
weather the financial crisis, employees 
of some studios agreed to unconditional 
pay cuts. 

These rapidly moving events con- 
fronted the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences with its first critical 
test. In an attempt to prevent complete 
studio shutdowns, it recommended that 
all studio workers accept a voluntary 
50 per cent salary reduction for a pe- 
riod of eight weeks. This proposal 
proved extremely unpopular with all 
studio employees, but especially with 
the highly paid actors and writers who 
stood most to lose from it. Their eco- 
nomic interests had suffered, and they 
vented their wrath upon the academy. 
Thus the five-year period of harmonious 
industrial relations under its protective 
wing was rapidly approaching an end. 

The rift in studio industrial relations 
first came to light during the negotia- 
tions leading to the adoption of a code 
of fair competition under the National 
Recovery Administration. The produc- 
ers sought to bar “raids” on the talent 
of competitors, to curb the activities of 
artists’ agents, and to limit the high sala- 
ries of their creative talent. Further- 
more, the producers supported the in- 
clusion of the discredited academy in the 
NRA code as the appropriate representa- 
tive of the talent groups. Incensed by 
these proposals, the already disgruntled 
employees lobbied against them with all 
the resources at their command, includ- 


ing a personal visit to Président Roose- 


“velt by Eddie Cantor in his capacity as 


chief of the newly formed Screen Actors 
Guild. The result was a permanent sus- 
pension of the obnoxious provisions of 
the code. The only positive contribu- 
tions of the NRA code to Hollywood in- 
dustrial relations concerned extras and 
studio craftsmen. Professional extras 
benefited from the first real attempt at 
decasualization made under the Code 
Authority and from increased pay 
scales; the studio craftsmen enjoyed a 
reduction in hours, increased wage rates, 
and a spread of the available employ- 
ment opportunities. 

The artists were sadly disappointed 
by their failure to secure any redress of 
their grievances under the NRA. How- 
ever, out of the bitter struggles which 
transpired prior to the Schechter deci- 
sion, they forged two independent unions 
—the Screen Writers’ Guild and the 
Screen Actors Guild. The two guilds 
collaborated in their fight against the 
salary-control, antiraiding, and agent- 
licensing provisions of the NRA Code. 
They followed these successes by at- 
tempting to obtain legal status for their 
proposed refdrms. Although they failed 
to secure producer recognition under the 
NRA, they persevered after its eclipse. 


THE WAGNER Act 


The actors took advantage of the im- 
petus to unionization provided by Su- 
preme Court validation of the National 
Labor Relations Act. The Screen Actors 
Guild threatened a strike, but just prior 
to the strike deadline the producers suc- 
cumbed and granted the guild shop on 
May 15, 1937. Along with recognition, 
the guild secured a number of important 
concessions in regard to wages, working 
conditions, and overtime for the lower- 
paid actors and extras. Every actor was 
now entitled to a written contract, with 
working hours limited to fifty-four a 
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week * and with an assurance of twelve- 
hour rest periods. 

The writers followed in the footsteps 
of the actors, but; just as in the days of 
the academy, they met with greater pro- 
ducer resistance to their demands. A 
militant minority sought a showdown by 
stopping the flow of story material at 
the source. This precipitated a bitter 
controversy within scenarist ranks and 
resulted in the formation of a dual un- 
ion—the Screen Playwrights. The issue 
was finally resolved when the National 
Labor Relations Board held elections 
and certified the Screen Writers’ Guild 
on August 8, 1938 as the bargaining 
agent for writers employed by eighteen 
studios. This was followed by a period 
of acrimonious debate over the terms of 
recognition, including charges of unfair 
practices against the producers before 
the NLRB. At long last the guild shop 
was established in May 1940 and an 
agreement was concluded which banned 
speculative writing, established a mini- 
mum wage, made the guild sole arbiter 
of screen credits, and granted many 
other concessions. © `. i 

Although the securing of recognition 
by the actors and writers overshadowed 
most other developments in Hollywood 
industrial relations during the late 
1930’s, nearly every labor group stirred 
into activity and tried to use the NLRB 
to attain its goals. The Board’s offices 
were frequented by common laborers 
and by screen directors. More than 
one hundred cases were lodged with its 
regional offices, the charges varying from 
refusal to bargain collectively and black- 
listing to company domination and un- 
ion racketeering. The producers’ labor- 
relations representatives were constantly 
on the go. 

The most turbulent difficulties 
stemmed from conflicting jurisdictional 
claims. The Studio Basic Agreement 
of 1926 divided the work among the 

t Reduced to 48 hours in 1938, 


several crafts. However, technological 
changes brought into being new occu- 
pations whith were coveted by a num- 
ber of competing unions. The first ma- 
jor struggle occurred over the soundmen 
in 1933. Both the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers and the 
International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators laid claim to them. 
When the Alliance went on strike be- 
cause the producers refused to recognize 
it as the bargaining agent for the sound 
technicians, the electricians’ union signed 
up the soundmen and furnished them to 
the studios. The carpenters, machinists, 
and other craft unions parceled out 
among their respective locals the remain- 
ing jurisdictions of the Alliance, which 
has always been a semi-industrial union. 
Under their combined onslaught the Al- 
liance was badly shattered, and its mem- 
bership in the studios dwindled into 
insignificance. 

During the NRA period the Alliance 
entrenched itself in the projection booths 
of motion picture houses, and by the 
end of 1935 it threatened to tie up all 
the major theaters if the producers 
failed to grant its demands for a closed 
shop in the studios. Since the box office 
is the pulse of the motion picture in- 
dustry, the producers succumbed with- 
out a fight, and twelve thousand studio 
workers were herded into the Alliance 
virtually overnight. Although the erst- 
while victorious craft unions were forced 
to give in without a struggle, it was not 
very long before they engaged in an- 
other jurisdictional controversy. 

While the Alliance was out of the stu- 
dios, the painters’ local pre-empted the 
make-up artists. Upon its return, the 
Alliance reasserted its jurisdiction. As 
a price for hanging onto the make-up 
artists, the painters were kept out of 
the Studio Basic Agreement and there- 
fore failed to benefit by an across-the- 
board 10 per cent wage increase granted 


he 
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to all its adherents. The painters sur- 
rounded themselves with ten other un- 
ions which were also coveted by the Al- 
liance and had therefore been kept out 
of the Studio Basic Agreement. These 
eleven unions struck on April 30, 1937. 
The Alliance set out to break the strike, 
and a most serious situation developed. 
Although the studios were never more 
than partially paralyzed, before the af- 
fair ended, the dictatorial administration 
of the Alliance was successfully chal- 
lenged, Bioff and Browne’ were jailed 
for extortion, the CIO made an effort 
to win over studio labor, the local Com- 
munist group tried to capitalize on the 
turmoil, and Tallulah Bankhead and 
Lawrence Tibbett ° made a dramatic ap- 
peal to the executive council of the AFL 
for the survival of their respective un- 
ions. 


Woritp War I AND AFTERMATH 


Just about the time the unionization 
of Hollywood was reaching its comple- 
tion under the protective wing of the 
Wagner Act, the threatening clouds of 
World War II were already gathering 
on the horizon. With Bioff and Browne 
‘eliminated and -autonomy achieved by 
the unions they formerly controlled, the 
industrial climate during 1940-41 as- 
sumed guite peaceful-proportions. The 
Screen Directors’ Guild and the studio 
office employees were the last important 
groups to secure recognition and sub- 
stantial benefits for their members 
through the NLRB before the studios 
began to feel the effects of the defense 
economy. The immediate repercussions 
were felt in the form of a constantly 
shrinking labor force. 

As a result, the studios recognized the 

5 International representative and president, 
respectively, of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Pic- 
ture Machine Operators. 

© Representing Actors Equity Association 
and American Guild of Musical Artists, re- 
spectively. 


need for a plan to stabilize the em- 
ployment of the studio crafts. Before 
the wage freeze became effective, the 
construction crafts negotiated increases 
of more than $5,000,000 per year. 
Throughout the war period, the indus- 
trial setting in Hollywood remained 
quite stable. In May 1943 the 36-hour 


_ work week was dropped in favor of 48 


hours with pay for 54 hours. The un- 
ions entrenched themselves further, al- 
though generally adhering to the “no- 
strike” pledge. The studio employment 
situation was very favorable, as else- 
where in the country, and the unions 
in many instances filled their depleted 
ranks through the newly established ap- 
prentice classes and the issuance of tem- 
porary working permits for the duration. 

“Almost immediately after the end of 
World War II, the Hollywood craft un- 
ions returned to their traditional juris- 
dictional quarrels. The protracted tran- 
quillity on the studio industrial horizon 
was interrupted on May 12, 1945 by a 
jurisdictional strike which lasted eight 
months. The strike action was precipi- 
tated by a dispute between the painters’ 
union and the Alliance over set deco- 
rators. As in 1937, the painters were 
supported by a large number of other 
crafts which had experienced jurisdic- 
tional difficulties with the Alliance, and 
combined into the Conference of Studio 
Unions. Although officially the strike 
ended on October 30 with both sides 
claiming a victory, the basic issues re- 
mained unresolved until a special com- 
mittee of the AFL’s executive council 
adjudicated the respective jurisdictions 
in December 1945. The committee 
ruled that set decorators belonged to 
the painters’ union. It also awarded 
the construction of sets to the Alliance, 
at the expense of some three hundred 
jobs held by the carpenters’ union, a 
member of the Conference of Studio 
Unions. ‘ 

The carpenters took issue with this 
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award and asked the AFL’s executive 
council for a clarification. On August 
16, 1946 a “clarification” of the De- 
cember 1945 directive was made public 
by the executive council, awarding all 
construction work on studio sets to the 
carpenters. The Alliance immediately 
notified the producers that the clarifica- 
tion carried no authority and that unless 
the original directive was implemented, 
the Alliance would take such steps as it 
deemed necessary to protect its interests. 
The producers hesitated to enforce the 
clarification, and the carpenters struck. 
This strike was characterized by consid- 
erable violence and received widespread 
adverse publicity, including a hearing 
before a congressional committee dealing 
with the issue of jurisdictional strife. 
Various individuals and organizations, 
including the Screen Actors and Writers’ 
Guilds and community religious leaders, 
unsuccessfully tried their hand at a set- 
tlement. In the midst of this confusion, 
the AFL repudiated the clarification. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing summary of the back- 
ground of industrial relations in Holly- 
wood suggests that both in the early 
days of the open shop and in the more 
recent closed-shop period, mahy prob- 
lems in management-employee relations 
have remained unsolved. The most 
. pressing current issue is that of con- 
flicting jurisdictional claims and the 
strife which they engender. With the 
national spotlight now being concen- 
trated on this issue in the course of 
the reformulation of the national labor 
policy through the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947, the Hollywood 
unions are in a particularly vulnerable 
position. As long as the AFL fails to 
achieve a jurisdictional truce and the 


Alliance continues to control the pulse 
of the industry through the box office, 
little prospect for an immediate solution 
exists outside of government interven- 
tion. 

The decasualization of extras to the 
point where they can earn a livelihood 
remains as another major problem. The 
Screen Actors Guild deserves credit for 
courageous handling of this particularly 
difficult situation, but much remains to 
be done by the Screen Players Union, 
the union formed by the extras when 
they left the Screen Actors Guild in 
1944, Complete solution- of this prob- 
lem will be obstructed by the technical 
requirements of film production. 

From the standpoint of management, 
a great deal remains to be done in im- 
proving personnel policies. Industry 
leaders have sadly neglected the need 
of stabilizing and regularizing employ-: 
ment in the studios. They also need to 
pay more attention to apprentice train- 
ing, hiring policies, retirement and pen- 
sion schemes, vacations with pay, and 
dismissal compensation. With the abo- 
lition of the closed shop by the Taft- 
Hartley Act, management will now face 
the challenge of providing labor with 
rewards and protection which unions 
may no longer be in a position to offer. 
This challenge should not be too difficult 
to meet for an industry as prosperous as 
the motion pictures, and it should be 
taken up by the recently revamped in- 
dustrial relations apparatus of the pro- 
ducers. 

On a recent occasion Byron Price 
characterized the film studio employees 
as the highest-paid workers in the Na- 
tion. On the whole, assuming continued 


- prosperity of the American motion pic- 


ture industry, the prospects for stable 
and peaceful industrial relations appear 
to be quite bright. 


Murray Ross, Ph.D., is economist with the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, Washington, D. C. He is author of Stars and Strikes: Unionization of 
Hollywood (1941) and of articles dealing with labor economics. 


Importance of the Entertainment Film 


By MARTIN QUIGLEY 


HE most important and the most 

extensive use of the medium of mo- 
tion pictures is that which is realized in 
the entertainment film. In this form the 
medium has attained the status of one 
of the principal influences of the modern 
world in the determination of the char- 
acter of our people and our society. 

‘The entertainment film, taking its 
commercial rise shortly after the dawn 
of this century, was first regarded as an 
unimportant penny arcade device. In 
this country it was left to the seamy and 
populous districts of metropolitan and 
industrial areas. Its first great popu- 
larity was won among immigrant people 
whose diversions in their new homeland 
were restricted in many ways, economi- 
cally and otherwise, and notably by 
the barrier of a new language. The 
early silent film had no language barrier 
for these immigrants, a condition which 
contributed importantly to its swiftly 
rising popularity during the heavy tide 
of immigration from Europe to the 
United States in the first decade of this 
century. 

From this first humble and tawdry en- 
vironment the film gradually spread up- 
ward and outward across the country. 
Alone among the arts, the motion picture 
was handed upward from the masses and 
not downward from the intelligentsia. 


In a very real sense it is the people’s, 


art. In a very real sense it involves the 
people’s destiny. On this account the 
moral and social problems which it pre- 
sents command the most thoughtful con- 
sideration and study. 


INFLUENCE OF SCREEN CONDUCT 
\ 


The subject matter of the typical mo- 
tion picture comprises the circumstances 


beings in action and reaction upon one 
another. It shows people confronted 
with problems of conduct and behavior, 
and the manner and the ways they meet 
and solve, or attempt to solve, these 
problems. Of the essence of morality 
are the manner and the ways in which 
these problems are approached and 
solved. i , 

Screen conduct, in the forcefulness of 
its presentation, in the public’s aptitude 
for imitation of screen personalities 
whom they admire, influences, or tends 
to influence, the concepts and the con- 
duct of an audience. Motion picture 
history reveals countless examples of 
the power of the screen to influence cus- 
toms of dress and habits of public be- 
havior. » The result of such influence is 
readily discernible to all observers. Not 
so readily discernible, but certainly as 
wide and as thorough, are those other 
influences which result in concepts that 
determine attitudes toward those essen- 
tial moralities which distinguish man 
from beast, moralities which either make 
or mar a civilization. 


~ FUNCTION OF ENTERTAINMENT Firm 


The primary and substantially exclu- 
sive purpose of the entertainment mo- 
tion picture is to entertain. The phrase 
“to entertain” as here used is generic in 
the sense that it covers a broad field 
of action and reaction. The function of 
the entertainment film is not readily 
and exactly definable, either in charac- 
ter or in scope, except in one important 
respect: It is not in any common-sense 
meaning a process of formal education. 

It is not to be denied that the view- 
ing of motion pictures entails the possi- 
bility, and even the probability, of cer- 


of life and living. It presents human tain educative effects. All experience 
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involved in life and living may rightly 


be said to afford similar possibilities and. 
probabilities. There is, however, a sub- 


stantial difference between vital expe- 
riences which afford information and 
stimulate emotional and intellectual re- 
action on one hand, and the definite 
processes of formal education on the 
other. The entertainment motion pic- 
ture belongs in the former, not the lat- 
ter, category. 

As an entertainment medium the mo- 
tion picture is not a natural inheritor 
of academic responsibility. To assume 
that it is burdened with such responsi- 
bilities is both illogical and dangerous. 
It is illogical because the origin, the 
development, and the operation of the 
entertainment film place it clearly apart 
from the commonly accepted area of 
academic responsibility. The million- 
fold public to whose support it owes its 
existence does not hold it accountable 
for service in the field of education. 
Such assumption is dangerous because 
argument as to a function which the 
entertainment film might conceivably 
serve accomplishes nothing and tends 
only to hinder and confuse correct un- 
derstanding of the responsibility in- 
herent in the function which it actually 
does serve. 

While the entertainment film should 
not be held accountable for a service 
which it is not consistent for it to ren- 
der and which it does not purpose to 
render, there remains charged against it 
an enormous burden oi responsibility in 
relation to the influence and effects aris- 
ing out of its function of supplying to 
America_and the world that form of pub- 
lic amusement which in interest, attrac- 
tiveness, and audience effect transcends 
all others. 

The entertainment motion picture 
should serve those purposes tradition- 
ally associated with the ideal of the 
theater. It must, as a matter of pri- 
mary responsibility, avoid any word or 


act which may reasonably be expected 
to lead to an invasion of public or pri- 
vate morality. 

It should: deal faithfully and honestly 
with whatever type and kind of subject 
matter it touches, whether in the current 
scene or in the field of history. 

It should seek, in good faith, to pro- 
mote cultural progress. 

It should seek, in good faith, to 
widen the acceptance of right and use- 
ful standerds of thought and conduct 
for the individual and for society. 
Controversial pleading and the pursuit 
of theoretical and experimental causes 
should have no place in the theatrical 
film, As a dramatic medium it is en- 
titled to a reasonable measure of dra- 
matic license—but not to a measure so 
loose and vague as to create and per- 
petuate serious misrepresentation relat- 
ing to events and personalities, either 
of history or of our own day. 


OTHER USES OF THE MEDIUM 
The entertainment film, while the 
chief and the most extensive, is only one 
of the many actual and potential uses 
of the medium. The entertainment in- 


- dustry neither asserts nor exerts a mo- 


nopoly of the medium. At no time since 
the development of a practicable tech- 
nology hes the medium been reserved to 
any exclusive purpose, including that of 
the amusement industry. 

While the amusement industry has 
made the widest use of the medium and, 
incidentally, the principal contribution 
to its development, it has in no sense 
been restricted, reserved, or monopo- 
lized. Its use is readily available to 
anyone who possesses the requisite 
means and determination. Possessing 
such means and such determination, any 
person may bring into existence any 
type or kind of motion picture which 
he may envision. Persons imbued with 
esoteric designs upon the entertainment 
motion picture might well ponder this 


a 


+ 
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status and leave the theater screen, un- 
harassed, to the purpose to which it is 
dedicated. 

The motion picture industry makes 
the kind of motion pictures which it 
wishes to make—the wish being fathered 
by the individual producer’s judgment 
of what the public wants. The eventual 
controlling influence over the kind of 
pictures the industry makes is exerted 
by the public’s ballot as registered at 
the box office. It is not to be expected 
that the industry will be found respon- 
sive in any major degree to causes other 
than these, namely, its own wishes and 
the box-office declaration of public taste. 


SAFEGUARDING THE MORAL CONTENT 


The primary responsibility of the en- 
tertainment industry—the governing of 
the moral content of the entertainment 
film—involves a thoroughly practical 
problem. The producer, in order to sur- 
vive in a highly competitive business in 
which mistakes may run into losses of 
millions of dollars, must, however great 
may be his good faith, have before him 
a rule of guidance. He must know 
with reasonable certainty, before his 
investment is made, whether the result- 
ant film—if made in accordance with 
the rule—will be acceptable on moral 
grounds to the general public and will 
hold him free from responsible criticism 
and attack. 

The entertainment industry in the 
United States has adopted such a rule 
in the Motion Picture Production Code. 
The code is based on the objective prin- 
ciples of morality in their relation to 
public entertainment. It involves no 
doctrinal distinctions. Its address is 
simply and solely to the fundamental 
criteria of human obligation and re- 
sponsibility as set forth in the Ten Com- 
mandments. h 

While the code has accomplished no 
miracle of betterment, its effectiveness 
has been of enormous proportions. Day 


after day, for more than a decade and 
a half, it has blocked or lessened the 
flood of unfit material seeking access to 
the screen; it has guided the producer 


‘in the treatment of stories and charac- 


terizations; it has completely eliminated 
many objectionable types of dramatic 
incident and language. In the light of 
experience, it remains today the best 
conceivable instrument for the support 
and encouragement of those who, mind- 
ful of the potent moral and social influ- 
ence of the entertainment film, are anx- 
ious to lend their efforts in a direction 
that will produce desirable and effective 
results. 

But the existence of this code or any 
code, this system of regulation or any 
system of regulation, offers in itself no 
continuing assurance of the maintenance 
of right moral standards in motion pic- 
ture entertainment. An enlightened and 
articulate public opinion is essential if 
this great influence over the thought and 
behavior of a vast public is to be a force 
for good and not evil. 

The well-being and even the existence 
of the Nation itself certainly depend in 
no small measure upon the moral health 
of the people. The entertainment film 
exerts a power and influence of such 
magnitude that it must be rightly di- 
rected if the Nation is to be kept mor- 
ally scund. It exerts a power and in- 
fluence capable of either advancing or 
retarding the mightiest efforts of the 
church, the school, and even the home. 
There can be no sensible audit of the 
chief influences of our day in the estab- 
lishment of patterns of thought and con- 
duct unless there is thoughtful appraisal, 
high up on the list, of the theatrical mo- 
tion picture. 


Criticisms REFUTED 


From various quarters outside the 
motion picture industry there often ap- 
pears criticism calculated to establish 
that the industry is failing to realize the 
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full potentialities of the medium with 
which it deals—that the medium is de- 
linquent in its cultural and sociological 
impact on its public. 

Even within the industry there ap- 
pear from time to time persons bur- 
dened with messages castigating the 
backwardness of the industry and point- 
ing to far and brilliant horizons at which 
the motion picture would assume a vir- 
tual leadership over mankind—would be 
the direct and effective instrument of 
salvation for a variety of causes ranging 
from international peace to the eradi- 
cation of social disease. Curiously 
enough, it is to be noted that these 
message bearers within the industry, 
when it comes to productions under 
. their own influence or control, invariably 
make little or no departure from the 
formula of production practiced by their 
“recalcitrant and backward” colleagues. 

Motion pictures have always enjoyed 
an abundance of critics, professional and 
lay. A typical line of critical attention 
declares, “Success is measured by stand- 
ards of ornate display; failure is either 
comic or reprehensible. In a sense, the 
average motion picture ‘is a nightmare 
distortion of the American dream of op- 
portunity.” The critic quoted is fur- 
ther concerned about what he calls “the 
deeper immorality—the cultural hazard 
arising out of the setting up of selfish 
and superficial standards of success and 
the debasement of the emotions into a 
sentimental spree.” 

In thus arraigning motion pictures, 
this typical critic obviously fails to rec- 
ognize that what he condemns in motion 
pictures have always been essential in- 
gredients of popular fiction in whatever 
form it is presented—in the novel, the 
stage play, the spoken narrative. He 
fails to realize that millions of people, 
immersed in the drabness and disap- 
pointment of their daily, lives, go to 
the movie theater to revel for a while 
in ornate display, in dreams of easily 


and pleasantly won success, to revel even 
in sentimental sprees. Perhaps they 
should not. Perhaps they should stay 
home and read a good book. But they 
don’t, and it is to be doubted that even 
the many critical harangues they are 
currently being subjected to will influ- 
ence them to do so. 

It is to be doubted also that, even in 
face of the same critical harangues, the 
producers of motion pictures will decide 
not to continue to provide, within the 
limits of the code of decency, what in 
these respects the public wants. 

Moreover, there are many millions of 
people in this country and elsewhere 
throughout the world who earnestly hope 
that motion pictures will never cease 
to provide, in the midst of the current 
conditions of stress, uncertainty, and 
disillusionment, the recreation, relaxa- 
tion, and escape which are their popular 
characteristics. 


y 


REPRESENTATION ABROAD 


The American theatrical motion pic- 
ture has won and is holding a position 
of great popularity, and consequently 


_of great influence, with a vast public’ 


here and abroad. It has achieved an 
export status, serving both national and 
commercial interests, which is the envy 
of all the other great nations of the 
world. Yet in the halls of Congress 
there have recently resounded such in- 
temperate remarks as the assertion that 
our films shown abroad are portraying 
the United States as “a nation of morons 
and gangsters” and that these films give 
the impression that most Americans are 
engaged in either “crime or frivolity.” 
Such criticism neglects to take into 
account that the motion picture is only 
doing what the dramatic and fictional 
media always have done and always will 
do. England’s Shakespeare would be 
unrecognizable were the murder, theft, 
and intrigue eliminated. From the same 
highly civilized national source we have 
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been presented with the outlaws and 
outlawry of Robin Hood, Dick Turpin, 
and even Sherlock Holmes. Dumas, 
Balzac, de Maupassant, Ibsen, and Tol- 
stoy all present us with characters and 
deeds which would not be pleasant or 
sensible to contemplate as symbolic of 
the moral and cultural level of the na- 
tions represented. 

Drama and literature, being devices 
of diversion and vicarious experience, 
must necessarily be concerned with de- 
partures from the norm of human con- 
duct and from the norm which every 
sensible person instinctively recognizes 
as the prevailing standard of conduct 
irrespective of the nation of origin. 

The American film abroad presents a 
criterion of the theatrical tastes of the 
American people. It is an absurdity to 
assume that it presents, or is seriously 
and responsibly interpreted as presenting 
in the stories it tells, a criterion of the 
life of the American people. Motion 
pictures and related advertising and pub- 
licity, while they are not sensibly to be 


construed as factual, do inevitably cre- 
ate superficial impressions of the United 
States and its people. They reveal lev- 
els of taste, not standards of life. But 
such of these impressions as may be in- 
consistent with the role which the Na- 
tion has assumed in world affairs prop- 
erly become the subject of grave concern 
to all thoughtful persons. 


ACCOUNTABILITY 


The transcendental potency of the 
entertainment motion picture, in its 
country of origin and everywhere it goes, 
is due to the unique graphicness of the 
medium, plus the vast audiences which 
its extraordinary appeal has gained. It 
thus is enabled to exert an unequaled 
influence on the thought, and conse- 
quently the behavior, of people the 
whole world over. Hence, there arises 
an awful accountability—an accounta- 
bility which insistently demands that 
this powerful medium be so directed as 
to aid and not hinder mankind’s strug- 
gle toward the fulfillment of its destiny. 


Martin Quigley, LiitD., is president of Quigley Publishing Company, New York City, 
` and chief editor of its publications, which are Motion Picture Herald, Motion Picture 
Daily, Better Theatres, Motion Picture Almanac, and Fame. He has been identified with 
the motion picture industry as publisher and editor of business papers since 1915, and has 
written and lectured extensively on moral, social, and industrial aspects of motion pictures. 
He is author of Decency in Motion Pictures (1937). 


Influence of the Movies on Attitudes and Behavior 


t 


ITH a few special exceptions, ev- 

erybody—social scientists, movie 
makers, and laymen—seems to agree 
that there are profoundly important rela- 
tionships between motion pictures and 
human behavior. The initially impor- 
tant question is concerned with the way 
in which these relationships are to be 
conceived. Any investigations in this 
field will be predicated on certain as- 
sumptions about human collective be- 
havior, about how human beings give 
and receive communications, and about 
how the individual apprehends his social 


role and identifies the social roles of, 


others. F. C. Bartlett, in his classic 
study entitled Remembering, states: 


. it is fitting to speak of every human 
cognitive reaction—perceiving, imaging, re- 
membering, thinking and reasoning—as an 
effort after meaning. Certain of the tend- 
encies which the subject brings with him 
into the situation with which he is called 
upon to deal are utilized so as to make his 
reaction the “easiest,” or the least disagree- 
able, or the quickest and least obstructed 
that is at the time possible. When we try 
to discover how this is done we find that 
always it is by an effort to connect what is 
given with something else Thus, the im- 
mediately present “stands for” something 
not immediately present, and “meaning,” 
in a psychological sense, has its origin.? 


For Bartlett, the processes by which 
the individual comes to terms with his 
environment, which in the language of 
traditional psychology have been called 
by such terms as remembering, think- 
ing, perceiving, and imaging, are dy- 
namic and creative rather than pas- 
sive and static. The individual does 

1 These italics supplied. 

2F. C, Bartlett, Remembering: A Study in 
Experimental and Social Psychology (Cam- 


bridge [England] University Press, 1932), pp. 
44-45, 
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not passively respond fo the situation. 
Rather he responds in the situation 
selectively and creatively. This is cog- 
nition. Motion pictures achieve their 
effects because they help the individual 
to cognize his world. 


N; 
SIGNIFICANCE TO THE INDIVIDUAL 


Like the folk tale, classic drama, 
primitive story-telling, or the medieval 
morality play, the film may be regarded 
as a means through which the indi- 
vidual understands himself, his social 
role; and the values of his group. It 
is also a means by which the individual 
orients himself in a universe of events 
which appear to occur haphazardly and 
chaotically. His need for meaningful 
experience is a need for order. This 
need has emotional components, since 
the lack of coherence in experience cre- 
ates anxiety within the individual, from 
which he seeks relief. 

The motion picture is not a fixed pat- 
tern of meanings or ideas which are re- 
ceived by a passive mind. Rather, what 
the individual “gets” is determined by 
his background and his needs. He takes 
from the picture what is usable for him 
or what will function in his life. The 
stuff of films is action, movement, char- 
acterization, conflict, expressed in swiftly 
changing images. Whatever sense they 
have for the individual observer, how- 
ever they are “cognized,” to use Bart- 
lett’s term, will depend on the particular 
configuration of needs which the indi- 
vidual brings with him. He utilizes the 
pictured situation in the process of com- 
ing to terms with the larger environment. 
This is the conceptual framework within 
which the significant analyses of the ef- 
fects of motion pictures and other mass 
media of communication on behavior 
and attitudes must occur. 
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Psychologically, an important aspect 
of this process is that of participation. 
It is the special characteristic of these 
media that the individual has an op- 
portunity to project himself into situa- 
tions and in some degree share in ex- 
periences otherwise denied him. He 
may move into.a world other than his 


own and acquire social identities and ' 


play social roles in many groups other- 
wise inaccessible to him. He may vi- 
cariously experience how other people 
react in a variety of situations. 


“EFFECTS” AND “IMPACT” 


The phrasing of the question in terms 
of simple “effects” which a motion pic- 
ture “has” is inadequate, because it 
implies that films, as stimuli, have spe- 
cific effects on an audience zhat is more 
or less inert or in some manner espe- 
cially impressionable, and hence may be 
affected or swayed in a given direction. 

This one-directional conception of ef- 
fects is widely held. The supposed pas- 
sivity of the motion picture audience has 
impressed many people and forms the 
basis of many attitudes and beliefs about 
the supposed good and bad effects of 
films. A-more adequate statement of 
our problem would be: What is the na- 
ture of the impact of the content of 
motion pictures on the audience? More 
simply it might be put: What do people 
get out of the films which they see— 
and why? 

When phrased in these terms, the 
question is raised regarding the stimulus 
value of the motion picture. This is a 
question of the cultural values in our 
society which films express and the, ex- 
tent to which films communicate these 
values. In order to uncerstand this 
extraordinarily complex process which 
involves both expression and communi- 
cation, it is necessary to know something 
about the content of the film, the psy- 
chological needs of the persons who are 
exposed to it, the immediate setting, 


dictory. 


and the social and cultural forces op- 
erating on the persons who make films 
and the audiences for whom they are 
intended. 

It must be confessed that we have 
very little in the way of tested answers 
to any of these questions. It is re- 
markable that an industry which has 
accepted status as the fifth largest in 
the United States has done so little 
systematic research on its product or 
the factors influencing the acceptance of 
the product. It is true that there have 
been a number of clichés which in the 
main seem to express the wishful atti- 
tudes toward films held by persons 
within and without the industry. Such 
a point of view, for example, is the fre- 
quently expressed statement that films 
are “pure entertainment,” providing a 
means of escape from the world of re- 
ality. An gpposing view held by many 
outside the industry would have it that 
far from being “just” entertainment, 
films have definite and presumptively 
bad effects on the population. For 


‘these, Hollywood is the synonym for sin, 


and its product so likely to be morally 
debauching, or so filled with subversive 
propaganda, that constant policing is 
thought to be necessary. i 

The lay and professional attitudes to- 
ward the problem of the effects or, as 
we have rephrased the question, the im- 
pact of films on human behavior are 
curiously diverse and frequently contra- 
They are based on a variety 
of assumptions about human nature and 
how the human animal reacts in social 
situations. Since these attitudes in ef- 
fect constitute the frames of reference 
within which the thinking of both the 
layman and the professional regarding 
the role of the motion picture in our 
society has occurred, it may be useful 
to summarize them. 


“MERE ENTERTAINMENT” 
There is the view that the effects of 
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motion pictures on behavior and atti- 
tudes are negligible and transitory. 
This seems to be the underlying attitude 
of those who characterize the motion 
pictures 4s “mere entertainment” or as 
“escapist entertainment.” The much 
publicized statement that Hollywood’s 
chief function is to provide “dreams” 
for millions falls in this category. These 
formulations assume that the essential 
role of motion pictures in our society is 
to entertain and amuse or to afford an 
opportunity for a harassed and anxiety- 
ridden population to “get away from it 
all” by escaping into a land of phantasy. 

The term “entertainment” is psycho- 
logically ambiguous. Applied to films, 
the term “pure entertainment” would 
appear to mean that motion pictures 
‘may be made without meaningful con- 
tent and without effects on those exposed 
to them. This is a formulation which 
affords a ready rationalization for not 
making “serious” films, that is, films 
which are concerned with current prob- 
lems, particularly if those problems are 
controversial. Many oi those who sup- 
port this view are fearful that films may 
be made which have meaningful content 
and hence have effects on behavior and 
attitudes. They rationalize this posi- 
tion by insisting that such films are with- 
out entertainment value. 

The use of the term “entertainment” 
as if it were some unique and special 
quality which may or may not be added 
seems obscure if not actually mystical. 
Any dramatic presentation which is co- 
herent enough to hold attention and 
interest of a group is in some degree 
entertaining. Regardless of content, 
films may be dull and uninteresting or 
exciting and possibly disturbing with 
correspondingly low or high entertain- 
ment values. 


MEASURING Errects 


A diametrically opposed position 
states that the effects of motion pictures 
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on behavior and attitudes are marked, 
particularly on certain groups. This 
type of answer is very popular with 
those who find in motion pictures the 
causes of a variety of social ills. These 
ills range from juvenile delinquency and 
crime to the alleged effects of films on 
the styles of women’s hair-dos. It is 
doubtless this point of view which lies 
behind the current debate on whether 
there is something called “propaganda” 
in films. This debate reaches an acute 
stage when there are legislative investi- 
gations to determine whether or not for- 
eign, presumably subversive, ideas have 
infiltrated the commercial Hollywood 
product. 

At the more sophisticated levels there 
is the accumulated experience from the 
use of a vast variety of educational films. 
These films have been made with the 
express purpose of affecting behavior or 
modifying attitudes in a specific man- 
ner. Their use and the studies which 
have been made regarding their effects 
present unequivocal evidence that mo- 
tion pictures do affect human attitudes. 

Perhaps the most extensive body of 
data validating the view that films have 
specific effects on attitudes and behavior 
was that obtained in a series of studies 


vt 


conducted by a number of sociologists - 


and psychologists under the aegis of the 
Motion Picture Research Council and 
financed by the Payne Fund. The re- 
sults of these studies, usually known as 
the Payne Fund Studies, were published 
in a series of monographs in 1933. 


3 Following is a list of these monographs. All 
of them were published by Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, in 1933 except two by Edgar 
Dale in 1935 asnoted. Herbert Blumer, Movies 
and Conduct; Herbert Blumer and Philip M. 
Hauser, Movies, Delinquency and Crime; W. 
W. Charters, Motion Pictures and Youth: A 
Summary; Edgar Dale, Children’s Attendance 
at Motion Pictures (1935); Edgar Dale, The 
Content of Motion Pictures (1935); Edgar 
Dale, How to Appreciate Motion Pictures; 
Wendell Dysinger and Christian A Ruckmick, 
The Emotional Responses of Children to the 
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These investigations were especially con- 
cerned with the effects of motion pic- 
tures on children, on the production of 
juvenile and adult delinquency, on chil- 
dren’s emotions, and on certain specific 
social aititudes. They were the subject 
of a prolonged and severe critical ap- 
praisal by Professor Mortimer J. Adler, 
published in a book entitled Art and 
Prudence: A Study in Practical Philoso- 
phy Professor Adler’s book was sum- 
marized and his criticisms defended by 
Raymond Moley in a brochure entitled 
Are We Movie-Made? * 

It is impossible here to review the 
controversies which the Payne Fund 
Studies precipitated, nor is it useful at 
this late date to examine the strictures 
regarding their methodology and theo- 
retical suppositions made by Drs. Adler 
and Moley. It may be said, however, 
that the Payne studies were the first 
systematic attempt, with the use of ex- 
perimental and other presumably rigor- 
ous techniques, to find out the effects 
of commercial motion pictures on spe- 
cific human attitudes and behavior. It 
may be granted that some of the studies 
were imperfect as judged by rigorous 
methodological standards and that some 
of the results were publicized beyond 
their scientific merit. However, many 
of the criticisms brought forward by 
Drs. Adler and Moley were on grounds 
that many contemporary social scientists 
find ‘difficult to understand and to share. 
The general conclusion of the Payne 
studies was that motion pictures have 


Motion Picture Situation; Perry Holaday and 
George D. Stoddard, Getting Ideas from tke 
Movies; Mark A. May and Frank K. Shuttle- 
worth, The Social Conduct and Attitudes of 
Movie Fans; Charles J. Peters, Motion Pic- 
tures and Standards of Morality; Samuel Ren- 
shaw, Vernon L. Miller, and Dorothy Marquis, 
Children’s Sleep; L. L. Thurstone and R. C. 
Peterson, Motion Pictures and the Social Atti- 
tudes of Children. 

4New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1937. 

ö New York: Macy-Masius, 1938. 


definite and measurable effects on atti- 
tudes and behavior, particularly in the 
case of children and adolescents, and 
that these effects are on the whole bad. 


Methods of testing 


Among these studies, the investiga- 
tion of Thurstone and Peterson is no- 
table because it follows a design which 
has become more or less standard in 
investigations of this type. It consists 
in testing a group of subjects as regards 
certain attitudes before the pfesentation 
of a film, and repeating the test imme- 
diately afterwards or after a lapse of 
time. In the case of the Thurstone and 


‘Peterson study the test consisted of the 


administration of scales designed to 
measure attitudes relevant to the con- 
tent of the picture. Attitudes toward 
war, toward Negroes, and toward Ori- 
entals were measured in this study be- 
fore and after a series of “entertain- 
ment” or commercial feature films 
dealing with these subjects. The re- 
sults indicated that in the case of the 
children tested there were measurable 
changes in their attitudes in the direc- 
tion indicated by the film as a result of 
exposure to it. In the case of at least 
one group, these effects persisted in a 
significant amount for a period of five 
months. Among the motion pictures 
used as stimuli were “The Birth of a 
Nation” ‘(anti-Negro), “Sons of the 
Gods” (pro-Chinese), and “Welcome 
Danger” (anti-Chinese). 

Although not one of the Payne Fund 
Studies, the investigation of Rosenthal ê 
demonstrated that pictures with certain 
types of content had measurable effects 
on socioeconomic attitudes. A more re- 
cent study of the effects on children of 
a single motion picture, in which a 
somewhat different method is utilized, 


6S. P. Rosenthal, “Change of Socio-Eco- 
nomic Attitudes under Radical Motion Picture 
Propaganda,” Archives of Psychology, 1934, 
No. 166, 
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is that of Wiese and Cole.’ Instead of 
attitude scales, this study made use of 
a free association technique in which 
the subjects wrote answers to questions 
regarding the ideological points in the 
film before and after being exposed to 
it. The film was a commercial motion 
picture, “Tomorrow the World,” and 
dealt with the problem of the adjust- 
ment of an expatriated Nazi youth in 
the United States. Approximately three 


thousand children of different socioeco- ` 


nomic backgrounds served as subjects. 

These investigations all yield evidence 
that films have measurable effects on 
attitudes and that the effect is in the 
direction indicated by the film. The 
Wiese and Cole study is particularly 
interesting since it indicates that the 
effects of the film were in large degree 
determined by the social, economic, and 
cultural origins of the individuals. This 
study documents an important generali- 
zation, namely, that the socioeconomic 
backgrounds of the audience determine 
in large measure what a film “means.” 
The underprivileged children saw mean- 
ings in Emil’s behavior in “Tomorrow 
the World” which did not exist for 
middle- and upper-class children. 

The small number of such studies is 
perhaps an index of the difficulties in- 
volved. It is worth noting that the uni- 
form result that films do affect specific 
attitudes as measured still leaves un- 
answered the larger question of the im- 
pact of the motion picture on culture. 


Frum CONTENT AND AUDIENCE NEED 


A third category of attitudes regard- 
ing the nature of the impact of motion 
pictures assumes that films have effects 
but that they are reciprocal to the so- 
cially determined needs of the audience. 
This view regards the motion picture as 

a cultural product in that in the film the 
"TM. Wiese and S. Cole, “A Study of Chil- 
dren’s Attitudes and the Influence of a Com- 
mercial Motion Picture,” Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1946, 21: 151-171. 
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individuals find affirmations or negations 
which are related to their tensions and 
needs. i 

. This view assumes that there is a 
broad functional relationship between 
the thematic content of films (or other 
mass media of communication) and the 
needs of the mass audience. The term 
“need” as used here refers to the fact 
that the individual seeks experience be- 


,yond that furnished by his immediate 


environment, which will assist him in 
understanding that environment. This, 
in Bartlett’s terminology, is the act of 
cognizing. The experience which the 
individual obtains through the medium 


of dramatic presentation in its various 


forms provides him with interpretive 
frames of reference. These either re- 
affirm the norms of his culture or group 
or reveal previously unsuspected and 
possibly contrasting alternatives to these 
norms. He sees how other people be- 
have in a wide variety of situations, and 
is thus provided with patterns of be- 
havior which he may accept or reject. 
But whether he accepts or rejects them, 
his area of significant meanings has been 
enlarged and his awareness of the range 
of possibilities or his degrees of freedom 
for action is increased. The “need” is 
not necessarily consciously experienced 
by the individual, but is assumed to 
underlie his behavior in seeking the en- 
tertainment or amusement provided by 
the motion picture. It finds expression 
in the pattern of his acceptances or re- 
jections, approvals or disapprovals, of 
specific films. 

Such a view, of course, does not re- 
gard the individual in the audience as 
neutral and unbiased, or as one who 


‘merely seeks to be amused or distracted. 


Rather, the audience is assumed to be 
made up of individuals with interests, 
fears, and anxieties which gain expres- 
sion through opportunities for identifica- 
tion in the dramatic situations presented 
in the film. 
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Research more or less identified with 
this point of view has concerned itself 
especially with content analysis of films 
or other mass media of communication. 
A few studies have been published, 
mostly in the field of radio. In mo- 
tion pictures, the study of Dorothy B. 
Jones* illustrates the method. One 
hundred commercial Hollywood films 
released between April 1941 and Feb- 
ruary 1942 are analyzed as regards 
types of characters, themes, goals 
sought, and so forth. . 


Types. of reaction 


To be truly significant, studies of this 
type should attempt to correlate the 
themes with existing patterns of interest 
and stress in the individuals who com- 
pose the mass audience. Box-office at- 
tendance figures are ambiguous as an 
index of the significance of the film with 
regard to the needs of the audience. 
Special research techniques are required. 
Studies in the mass reaction to radio 
have yielded important data which indi- 
cate the character of the factors under- 
lying the effects of the mass media of 
communication. Herta Herzog’s investi- 
gations of the nature of the impact of 
daytime radio serials revealed one type 
of reaction to the stories which is par- 
ticularly significant to the present dis- 
cussion. The stories were not accepted 
as substitutes for reality by her listeners. 
Rather, : : 


they identify themselves with them only 
insofar as they provide adjustment to the 
kind of life they are living. [The stories] 
give meaning to a world which seems noth- 
ing but a humdrum existence by offering a 
continuous sequence of events? ... They 
give the listener a sense that the world is 
not as threatening as it might seem by sup- 
plying formulas of behavior for various 


8 Dorothy B. Jones, “Quantitative Analysis 
of Motion Picture Content,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 1942, 6: 411-428. 


troublesome situations . . . and they ex- 
plain things by providing labels for them.?° 


Robert K. Merton, in his penetrating 
analysis of the reactions of the mass 
audience to Kate Smith’s famous eight- 
een-hour radio war-bond campaign, ar- 
rives at similar conclusions.** People 
bought 31 million dollars’ worth of 
bonds in response to the appeal of a 
single person. Merton finds that the 
basic factor was Kate Smith’s value 
as a symbol of sincerity. He notes that 
in a highly competitive urban society 
most people live in “a climate of re- 
ciprocal distrust.” Smith signifies some- 
thing that is stable and honest. It is 
this image with which the audience 
makes identification and to which they 
respond. 


Films as reflectors 


The conception of the film as a re- 
flector of the stress patterns and the 
emotional needs of its audience is dis- 
cussed by John Houseman, producer and 
playwright, in a recent article. 


Every generation has its myth—its own 
particular dream in which are mirrored the 
preoccupations of its waking hours... . I 
have argued elsewhere against the notion 
that Hollywood enjoys any real free-will in 
the choice of its subjects. The best it can 
do, in the general run of its product, is to 
reflect as honestly and competently as it 
can the interests and anxieties of its hun- 
dred million customers.? ` 


When this analysis is applied to the 
current cycle of “tough” films (for ex- 
ample, “Blue Dahlia,” “The Big Sleep,” 
“Double Indemnity”), Mr: Houseman 


8 Italics supplied. 

10 Herta Herzog, “On Borrowed Experience,” 
Studies in Philosophy and Social Science, 1941, 
9: 65. 

11 Robert K. Merton, Mass Persuasion: The 
Social Psychology of a War-Bond Drive, New 
York: Harper and‘ Bros, 1946. 

12 John Houseman, “Today’s Hero: A Re- 
view,” Hollywood Quarterly, Jan. 1947, p. 161. 
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finds that they reflect some of the 
basic aspects of contemporary Ameri- 
can life. Mr. Houseman’s stress on 
the films as reflectors is extremely im- 
portant. It fails, however, to present 
an adequate picture of forces which 
“make ‘the audience expose themselves 
to the picture. In this connection psy- 
chological clichés should be avoided. It 
is dangerous, for example, to interpret 
the popularity of the current cycle of 
“tough” films on the basis that they 
“satisfy” an alleged sadistic or other 
fixed component in human nature. Ag- 
gression, hostility, and conflict are prime 
characteristics of the contemporary 
scene. It may be that the motion pic- 
ture audience are seeking interpretive 
frames of reference within which such 
phenomena become intelligible. Whether 
the films they see (and find entertain- 
ing) furnish adequate interpretation is, 
of course, another question. 


“COLLECTIVE UNCONSCIOUS” 


Finally, there is an approach to the 
problem which is very similar to the 
one just described. It might, in fact, 
be bracketed under it. It also supports 
the thesis that films have content which 
is related to the underlying needs of 
mass audiences. It differs, however, 
from the foregoing view in that it has 
made use of a specific type of psycho- 
logical theory as its theoretic framework. 

From this point of view the material 
in the film is conceived to present two 
levels of meaning insofar as its impact 
on the audience is concerned. On the 
top level are its obvious and explicit 
meanings. At a deeper level are to be 
found the meanings which reflect or 
express the unconscious desires and com- 
pulsion of a whole people. This view 
of the relationship of motion pictures to 
the mass audience in effect states that a 
society, nation, or population possesses a 
collective unconscious, and that motion 
pictures reflect and satisfy these needs. 


A somewhat modified form of this ap- 
proach is found in the recent book by 
Siegfried Kracauer..® Kracauer’s book 
is a study of the German films produced 
between 1922 and the beginning of the 
Hitler regime. It is its thesis that in 
these films are found reflected the needs, 
strivings, and tensions of the German 
people. Further, Kracauer assumes that 
the analysis of these films not only re- 
veals the characteristics of the German 
mass mind, but enables the historian to 
understand and predict the appearance 
of Nazism. Embedded within the mani- 
fest content of the films of this period, 
Kracauer finds motifs which had a spe- 
cial significance both for those who made 
the films and for those who saw them. 
He states: “What films reflect are not 
so much explicit credos as psychological 
dispositions—those deep layers of col- 
lective mentality which extend more or 
less below the dimension of conscious- 
ness.” 

Similar views are presented in a re- 
cent book by J. P. Mayer. Mayer 
makes the point that there is an ele- 
ment of myth in what he calls the “con- 
temporary longing for the cinema.” He 
adds: “Just because traditional struc- 


tures of life are uprooted and are on: 


the verge of disappearing forever the 
modern cinema-goer is seeking a par- 
ticipation mystique in the events on the 
screen.” Mayer derives the phrase par- 
ticipation mystique from the anthropolo- 
gist Lévy-Bruhl’s conceptions regarding 
the alleged pre-logical character of the 
primitive mind. The reaction of the 
modern cinema audience to film con- 
tent, like the primitives’ reaction to and 
use of myth, is explained as nonrational 
and childlike. 


18 Siegfried Kracauer, From Caligari to Hit- 
ler: A Psychological History of the German 
Film, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1947. 

14 J. P. Mayer, Sociology of'the Film, Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber, 1946. 
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In this sense we are all savages. Any- 
one who is familiar with recent develop- 
ments in child-psychology knows that the 
non-rational character of the child’s reac- 
tion towards the world persists even when 
the rationalization of the child’s mind is 
already fully developed. The same applies 
to the adult... . Play, participation mys- 
tique, behavior patterns and conduct are 
certainly . interlocked. This interlocked 
structure I have in mind, when I speak of 
the mythical element in our passion for 
the cinema (p. 19). 


It is interesting to note that Mayer 
finds the same meaning in certain Ger- 
man films that Kracauer found. 


The psychoanalytic tinge 


The resemblance between these con- 
ceptions and the psychological as- 
sumptions underlying psychoanalysis is 
obvious. The film is understood psy- 
chologically in much the same way 
that the psychoanalyst understands the 
dream. In both there is a manifest and 
a latent content, and in both there are 
assumptions regarding the role and the 
significance of symbols. ‘Thus, Kra- 
cauer notes the preoccupation of cer- 
tain German films with the manifesta- 
tions of tyrannical power. For example, 
the character Caligari, in “The Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari,” embodies these tend- 
encies. In the story as originally writ- 
ten, Caligari, the insane psychiatrist, 
according to Kracauer, symbolizes re- 
morseless power which is symbolically 
abolished. When the film was produced 
by Wiene, however, the story was placed 
within a framing plot which reversed 
its meaning although retaining its gen- 
eral form. Kracauer’s analytical method 
is illustrated in his interpretation: 


If it holds true that during the postwar 
years most Germans eagerly tended to 
withdraw from a harsh outer world into 
the intangible realm of the soul, Wiene’s 
version was certainly more consistent with 
their attitude than the original story. ... 
By putting the original into a box, this ver- 


sion faithfully mirrored the general retreat 
into a shell... . The film reflects the dou- 
ble aspect of German life by’ coupling a 
reality in which Caligari’s authority tri- 
umphs with a hallucination in which the 
same authority is overthrown. There could 
be no better configuration of symbols for 
that uprising against the authoritarian dis- 
positions which apparently occurred under 
cover of a behavior rejecting uprising (p. 
67). 


This psychoanalytic view is made ex- 
plicit in its most extreme form in the 
recent book by Parker Tyler when he 
says: 


Briefly movies, similar to much else in 
life, are seldom what they seem. In this 
sense . . . movies are dreamlike and fan- 
tastic, their fantasy and dreamfulness hav- 
ing actually come to the fore at the mo- 
ment of writing as consciously embodying 
certain assumptions of my previous book. 
These assumptions are simple: (a) the ex- 
istence of the unconscious mind as a- dy- 
namic factor in human action and (b) the 
tendency of screen stories to emphasize— 
unintentionally—neuroses and psychopathic 
traits discovered and formulated by psy- 
choanalysis. Hollywood movie-makers are 
used to combining their own automatism 
of mental and physical behavior with that 
of the characters of their products.*® 


Inadequate interpretation 


In spite of the plausibility of these 
interpretations and the useful insights 
which they occasionally reveal, methodo- 
logically they are unsatisfactory to 
many social scientists. They suggest, 
that there is something approaching 
a mystical communion between the 
minds which write, direct, and pro- 
duce a film and the minds of the mass 
audience. We have no indication as 
to the manner in which the makers of 
films gain access to the collective un- 
conscious of the population for whom 


15Parker Tyler, Magic and Myth of the 


Movies (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1947), p. xiii. 
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they are intended. Nor do we know 
whether the film as made actually car- 
ries the symbolic meanings to the 
mass audience. The “collective uncon- 
scious” and “participation mystique” 
are scarcely adequate conceptualizations. 


QUESTIONS ARE UNANSWERED 


Although incomplete, the foregoing 
categories probably represent the prin- 
cipal ways in which laymen and profes- 
sionals conceptualize the relationships 
between film content and human be- 
havior. 

Some of these approaches are more 
cogent, more testable, than others. 
However, many of these formulations 
are little more than plausible clichés 
about human nature or what the pub- 
lic “wants,” in place of scientific hy- 
potheses. Such questions as: Why do 
people go to the picture houses?— 
What do they get out of the picture? 
are unanswered. Research has not 
been systematic. The Payne studies 
were ground-breaking, but in a sense 
were premature. They were conducted 
in a let’s-see-what’s-wrong-with-the- 
movies atmosphere. This nervousness 
still persists and constitutes a barrier 
for a completely free incuiry. 

Tt is the trite but expected thing for 
the social scientist to recommend “fur- 
ther research.” But the field offers ex- 
citing possibilities, and the questions are 
pressing. The movies reflect life and 
also may alter it, but we do not know 
precisely kow. The investigation of the 
effects of such a film as “The Birth of 
a Nation” indicates that race prejudice 
may be increased. As an eminent psy- 
chologist once asked the author, if you 
could make any kind of a film you 
wished, with complete control of con- 
tent and an unlimited budget, and you 
wished to affect anti-Negro or anti- 
Semitic attitudes, what kind of a film 
would you make? Where would you 
begin to alter the stereotypes? 


This is an embarrassing question, be- 
cause we do not know with even approxi- 
mate precision what it is in the complex 
Gestalt which is the film, that would 
have the sought-for effect. It is psycho- 
logically naive to think of these ques- 
tions in terms of “propaganda” or “en- 
tertainment,” as if these were qualities 
which could be added or subtracted at 
will. Rather, we are confronted with 
the basic problem of how meaning is 
communicated. It is possible ‘that re- 
cently developed research techniques in 
social psychology would yield significant 
results if applied to these problems. 


Two GENERALIZATIONS 


Two generalizations regarding the re- 
lations between film content and human 
behavior and attitudes seem justified. 


Inevitable response 


In the first place, on the basis of evi- 
dence from several lines of research it 
is possible to demonstrate that any 
film, regardless of its character—docu- 
mentary, musical, western, or realistic— 
has some measurable effects on specific 
attitudes of those exposed to it, pro- 
vided a measuring instrument (eg., 
attitude scale) is devised for it, and 
provided the audience is sufficiently in- 
terested to give it sustained attention. 


This is equivalent to saying that it is 


probably impossible to construct a co- 
herent sequence of audio-visual images 
involving human action and interaction 
without at the same time presenting an 
attitude or ideological position toward 
that action. This constitutes its mean- 
ing or significance, and this may be com- 
municated. These are the effects af the 
film as measured by some test instru- 
ment. Whether they express themselves 
in other patterns of behavior, that is, 
independently of the response to the test 
itself, is another question. The meas- 
ured effects may or may not be those 
intended by the makers of the film. 
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This last point has more than aca- 
demic interest. The question of intent 
involves the whole matter of propaganda 
in films. The intent of the makers of 
the film to produce a particular effect 
does not guarantee that the effect will 
be produced. A current controversy re- 

_ garding the film classic “The Birth of 
a Nation” is a case in point. D. W. 
Griffith has recently stated: 


I am not now and never have been “anti- 
Negro” or “anti” any other race. My atti- 
tude towards the Negroes has always been 
one of affection and brotherly feeling. . . 
In filming “The Birth of a Nation,” I gave 
to my best knowledge the proven facts, and 
presented the known truth, about the Re- 
construction period in the American South. 
These facts are based on an overwhelming 
compilation of authentic evidence ane testi- 
mony.?¢ 


For Griñth this film was a historically 
accurate presentation, produced without 
intent to affect attitudes toward the Ne- 
gro. The study of Thurstone and Pe- 
terson cited above (note 3) demon- 
strated that this film made those exposed 
to it much less favorable toward Ne- 
groes. 

It is within the framework of this first 
generalization that much oŻ the research 
on specific effects of films has been done. 


Films and the personal world 


In the second place, motion pictures 
afford an opportunity for the expression 
of the basic meanings inherent in the 
relationships of human beings to each 
other, to their environment, and to the 

18 Sight and Sound, Vol. 16, No. 61 (1947), 
p. 32. 


society of which they are a part. This 
is not limited to a passive reflection of 
those meanings, but may be a dynamic 
and creative interpretation. Dudley 
Nichols, the distinguished screen writer, 
expresses this when he states: 


A storyteller is passionately interested 
in human beings and their endless conflicts 


* with their fates, and he is filled with de- 


sire to make some intelligible arrangement 
out of the chaos of life," just as the chair- 
maker desires to make some useful and 
beautiful arrangement out of wood.2® 


It is this intelligible arrangement 
that the movie-goer seeks, whatever his 
level of sophistication and regardless of 
whether he is able to be articulate about 
it. He finds affirmations for his doubts, 
alternative solutions for his problems, 
and the opportunity to experience vi- 
cariously ways of behaving beyond the 
horizons of his personal world. A use- 
ful bit of psychological jargon expresses 
this in the statement that films (and 
meny other agencies) assist the indi- 
vidual in structuring his world. And, 
rightly or wrongly, effectively or in- 
effectively, all individuals must struc- 
ture their worlds. This is a psycho- 
logical principle, not alone an aesthetic | 
principle, without which it is impossible 
to understand the nature and the results 


_ of the impact of films on human culture. 


It expresses the basic organic relation- 
ship between motion pictures and hu- 
man life. 


17 Italics supplied. 

18 Dudley Nichols, “The Writer and the 
Film,” Twenty Best Film Plays (New York: 
Crown Publishers, 1943), p. xxxvii. 
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An Anthropologist Looks at the Movies’ 


By HORTENSE POWDERMAKER 


HAT does an anthropologist find 

when he turns his lens on the 
movies—a lens which is more accus- 
tomed to viewing the initiation rites of 
the Australia aborigines, the trading 
expeditions of the Melanesians in the 
Southwest Pacific, the magic of the 
Uganda in East Africa? 


PREMISES 


We can use the same general premises 
and point of view in the study of motion 
pictures as an institution of contempo- 
rary society. We define an institution 
as an organized system of human activi- 
ties which meet a basic human need. 
Our frame of reference is both functional 
and historical. Any study of its func- 
tioning will reveal the complex manner 
in which one institution is intertwined 
with others, influencing and being in- 
fluenced by them. In other words, we 
arrive at an understanding of an insti- 
tution not by studying it as if it were a 
separate phenomenon, but in terms of 
its interrelationships with society as a 
whole. 

For instance, the study of the kula, a 
trading expedition among the Trobriand 
Islanders,* reveals not only its function 
as an exchange of goods in the economic 
sphere but also its intimate and complex 
relationship to the kinship system, sex, 
friendship, magic, ritual, chieftainship, 
symbols of power, and as an outlet for 
intense emotions. Through a study of 


the intricate interrelationships of the 


1 The author is engaged in a long-term re- 
search study of motion pictures as part of 
United States culture, under the sponsorship 
of the Viking Fund. This paper can only 
briefly Indicate a few of the many problems 
of the study. 

2 Bronislaw Malinowski, Argonauts of tke 
Western Pacific, London: George Routledge 
and Sons, 1932/ 


kula with all other aspects of Trobriand 
life, Malinowski was able to reveal the 
nature of a Melanesian society. Through 
the study of American movies we should 


_ likewise contribute to the understanding 


of American society. A study of French, 
English, or Russian pictures should be 
as revealing of their society. 

Every society, whether it is Melane- 


sian or American, is a network of closely 


interwoven institutions. Each institu- 
tion centers around human needs, and 
its function is to fulfill these needs. 
But there is no simple correlation of one 
institution to one need. An institution 
is synthetic in nature and represents an 
amalgamation of functions. We do not, 
therefore, expect that the function of 
the movies will fall under a simple rubric 
of entertainment. 

An anthropologist is interested in both 
the overt and the covert phases of cul- 
ture, behavior being in the former and 
ideals and values in the latter. A sig- 
nificant question for the study of any 
institution is the degree to which it re- 
flects the values of the society: From 
the study of many cultures, we have 
learned to expect a greater gap between 
behavior and values in rapidly changing 


` societies than in more stable ones. We 


assume that movies will reflect values 
and goals, as folklore, the theater, and 
literature (both “fine” and “popular”) 
have always reflected them. In a period 
of rapid change and conflict within the 
value system it will be of interest to 
note which values are most stressed by 
the movies. ; 

As anthropologists, we know that 
mores and folkways are instruments of 
control and regulate the manner in 

3 Ralph Linton, The Cultural Background of 


Personality (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1945), pp. 38-42. 
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which an institution functions. Most 
of our basic institutions, such as the 
family and the church, have their ori- 
gins in the past, when, compared with 
the present, there was muck greater sta- 
bility in mores and customs.” This 
_ original stability gave a coherence to 
the institution. which persists to some 
degree even after centuries of change. 
But the institution we have selected for 
study never had this stability. It was 
born and is still developing in a period 
of change and conflict within our be- 
havior patterns and value systems. We 
can therefore expect more confusion in 
its functioning and greater obscurity and 
ignorance concerning its structure and 
interrelations in society than in an in- 
stitution whose mold was set in a more 
stable past. 

Another and more recent conceptual 
tool of the anthropologist is the inter- 
action between culture and personality. 
Culture and institutions do not operate 
in an impersonal vacuum. A society 
consists of people as well as institutions. 
The problem is a double-edged one— 
that of the impact of the movies on the 
people who see them, and the impact of 
people on the movies. Pari of the prob- 
lem has been so oversimplified as to lose 
validity. Would-be reformers, looking 
for easy solutions, regard the movies as 
a prime cause of delinquency, crime, 
and drunkenness. But these are symp- 
toms of social and individual pathology, 
with a complex history. As anthropolo- 
gists, we are more interested in the nor- 
mal than in the pathological. What is 
the effect of the movies on the vast audi- 
ence who are not criminals, delinquents, 
or drunkards? How do movies influ- 
ence their concepts of human relations, 
their value systems, their notions of 
reality? 

The anthropologist thus looks at his 
movies both functionally and histori- 
cally. He must analyze the movies 


themselves, study the audience, and 


learn about the conditions under which 
the pictures are made. : 


RELATIONSHIP OF Movies TO OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS 


Movies have a number of functions. 
They are one of several forms of mass 
communication, functioning primarily 
on the emotional level through their 
production of daydreams. They are 
entertainment, which of course, in any 
form, is never “pure,” but always has 
hidden or open psychological and edu- 
cational subfunctions. They are a form 
of art—that of telling a story. All these 
operate within the structure of big busi- 
ness, which in turn becomes another 
function of movies, with profits as a 
goal. The relationship to the theater 
and the novel is easily seen, for they too 
are concerned with the telling’ of stories, 
with tales of the conflicts between men 
and the resolution of the conflicts, with 
man’s unfulfilled wishes and their fulfill- 
ment. 

Although not made by the folk and 
quite different from folk art, the movies 
have some resemblance to it in their 
repetitive use of well-known themes or 
formulas which is so characteristic of 
Primitive folklore. At the same time, 
the movies strive for the new, and in 
their efforts to be timely they resem- 
ble the newspapers. Many writers and 
producers eagerly scan the papers for 
“inspiration” for stories, and theirs is 
the newspaper attitude of the “scoop,” 
the first picture on thé latest newspa- 
per interest. Many times the latest 
“scoop” is set within a well-known for- 
mula used in the past, and in this way 
the seeming contradictions between the 
old and the new are harmonized. 

But the movies are not just a com- 
bination of the novel, the play, the news- 
paper, and the radio. While they bor- 
row from all these, the special quality 
of an almost limitless visual imagery 
makes the movies a new medium with 


- 
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potentialities greater than any of the 
others; and, like all new institutions, it 
‘also affects the old ones from which it 
borrows. Many books and plays are 
written with an eye on the movies and 
are sometimes financed by the latter. 

As an industry, the movies are inter- 
woveh with banks, with real estate, with 
the labor movement, with government 
controls, and with advertising cam- 
paigns. But:although the movies are 
an industry with all the problems of 
every other industry, and although it 
prides itself on being a business and 
sometimes refers to its product as “cans 
of beans,” it does not produce “beans.” 
The movie industry creates stories in 
motion, in the manufacture of which it 
is dependent on people, with or without 
talent, who function in the arts of di- 
recting, writing, acting, music, and paint- 
ing, as well as on businessmen, technical 
experts, and craftsmen. 


TRADITIONS 


Historically, some functions of the 
movie have priority over others. The 
movie is a recent development in mass 
communication. Its actual history goes 
back about a half-century to the nick- 
elodeon, and in the beginning it was 
cheap entertainment for a working-class 
audience, and regarded as a bastard 
form by other mediums of entertain- 
ment. The first producers were entre- 
preneurs in the Coney Island field of 
cheap entertainment who were attracted 
by the quick turnover of large profits. 
As the technological aspects, of the mov- 


ies progressed, the audience was wid- . 


ened to include all classes, and the 
movies, as we have already indicated, 
began to borrow from the theater, lit- 
erature, newspapers, and, more recently, 
the radio. `- 5 
The historical fact that the movies 
began as a business with large and 
quick profits, that the first people to 
control it were businessmen, some with 


a flair for showmanship, entrepreneurs 
interested primarily in possibilities of 
large profits on a new invention, is im- 
portant. These men, or others much 
like them, are, with some exceptions, 
still in control; and Hollywood is itself 
the “last frontier,” the “gold mine” 
where man can still quickly and seem- 
ingly accidentally strike great wealth. 
The men with traditions from the thea- 
ter and literature came in later, and as 
employees of the businessmen. 

Inevitably, conflict arose between the 
men with different traditions, because 
the latter represented differences in val- 
ues and goals. A function of business 
has been, and still is, profit, as much and 
as quickly as possible. A function of art 
has historically been to give insight into 
human experience. One is interested in 
profits, the other in humanity. For one, 
man is many times a “sucker” to be ex- 
ploited; for the other, man is usually a 
dignified being, worthy of respect. 

This contradiction in the concept of 
the nature of man is not confined to the 
movies, but is inherent in all phases of 
modern civilization. It results in part 
from the difference in traditions of our 
economic system with its emphasis on 
profits, from our early Christian tradi- 
tions with their emphasis on the brother- 
hood of man, and from our democratic 
political traditions of liberty and free- 
dom. Man himself has the potentiality 
of functioning on both levels. He is 
capable of great dignity and indignity. 
In fact, this very conflict is one of the 
favorite themes of some movies—the lit- 
tle man, often made a fool of; struggling 
for recognition of his dignity as a man. 
This is the theme not only of the early 
Chaplin pictures, but of farces, such as 
some of the Abbott and Costello pictures 
and of the Blondie-Dagwood series. 

The dichotomy between the goal of 
business and that of a popular art, such 
as the movies, may not be inevitable. 
It is obvious that pictures, a mass me- 
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dium in our society, must make money. 
However, there have been some pictures 
which have allowed the audience to 
function as intelligent human beings 
worthy of respect, rather than as objects 
for emotional and financial exploitation, 
which have made money. But, myth 
or fact, it is the belief in the dichotomy 
between business and art, even a popu- 
lar one, that influences and underlies 


one of the basic conflicts in the institu- , 


tion of the movies. The tact that the 
greater power is held by business is an 
important aspect of the conflict. 


REFLECTION OF VALUES 


We have already referred to our in- 
terest in the problem of how far an in- 
stitution, particularly one which can be 
thought of as a popular art as well as 
an industry, reflects the values of the 
society. In primitive societies, the val- 
ues can be found in folk tales; and since 
the rate of change for these societies is 
extremely slow, compared with ours, 
we find their tales realistically reflecting 
life. For instance, as Boas says: 


The principal theme of the Indians of 
British Columbia (the Kwakiutl), whose 
thoughts are almost entirely taken up by 
the wish to obtain rank and high position 
in their community, is'the tale of a poor 
man who attains high position, or that of 
the struggles between two chiefs who try 
to outdo each other in feats that will in- 
crease their social standing. Among the 
Blackfoot the principal theme is the acqui- 
sition of ceremonies, possession and prac- 
tice of which is a most important element 
in their lives.* 

The same author indicates that in a 
period of transition and rapid change, 
contradictions develop and the folk tales 
may exist merely as survivals of the 
past.” 


t Franz Boas and others, General Anthro- 
pology (New York: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1938), p. 602. ; 

5 Ibid., pp. 600-601. 


In studying the value systems repre- 
sented in the movies, the anthropologist 
keeps several premises in mind. In a 
society such as ours, with its rapid rate 
of change, various sections of the popu- 
lation are in different stages of change. 
Second, in times of change, values usu- 
ally lag behind behavior. Third, there 
is an inherent contradiction in our value 
systems stemming from diverse histori- 
cal traditions. The movies, as well as 
other institutions, choose certain values 
over others for emphasis. 

For instance, love is a major theme 
and value stressed in the majority of 
movies. There is an almost obsessional 
emphasis on “romantic love,” love as 
the end and be-all of existence. Making 
money, work, friendships, one’s place in 
the world, are all secondary. In an in- 
creasing number of contemporary mov- 
ies, the setting of the story is married 
life, with a beautiful, rich, neurotic hero- 
ine threatened by a loss of love object. 
Her response usually takes an extreme 
form, such as alcoholism or murder. In 
the picture “Smash-Up” we are pre- 
sented with a married couple supposed 
to be very much in love with each other. 
The husband is shown so insensitive as 
to be completely unaware of his wife’s 
emotional need to be a part of his every- 
day life. Nor does he appear to have 
any psychological need to bring her into 
his life. His insensibility is carried to 
the point of his being completely una- 
ware that his efficient secretary is very 
much in love with him and that his wife 
is jealous. The wife’s response to the 
situation is to become an alcoholic. 

In another recent picture, “Unfaith- 
ful,” where an unusually sincere attempt 
is made to understand a woman’s being 
unfaithful to her husband while he was 
overseas during the war, the heroine 
kills her former lover. Then, she seems 
more concerned with concealing her re- 
lationship with the dead man, so that 
her husband will not be “hurt,” and to 
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keep his love, than with the fact that 
she has killed a man who was her lover 
over a period of time. Guilt feelings 
are indicated only briefly in one se- 
quence immediately following the kill- 
ing. Nor does she seem concerned over 
whether or not she will be punished by 
the courts. But her obsessive anxiety 
is, will her husband find out that the 
dead man was her lover, and will he 
therefore stop loving her? Both of 
these examples are characteristic of in- 
numerable other films, in which the 
portrayal of love has very little psy- 
chological validity. 


Disproportionate stress 


Actually, it puts a heavy burden on 
love to make it carry the entire weight 
of living. The excessive nature of the 
burden which loves carries in our society 
is one of the major problems of human 
relationships. The movies exaggerate 
this problem to the utmost. Love is an 
‘ important part of life, literature, and 
art. And it is one of the major ways 
for an individual to relate himself to 

life. But it is not the only one. Work 
` is another. In the pictures just men- 
tioned, “Smash-Up” and “Unfaithful,” 
both women had had successful careers 
before marriage. Yet neither one turned 
to work or any other interest when the 
husband was, in one case, neglecting her, 
and, in the other, away. In our every- 
day life, almost everyone works, and 
work is important not only as a means 
of earning a living, but also as a way of 
relating to society. Yet the importance 
of work or the satisfactions to be gained 
from it are rarely shown in movies. 
The love object is all that matters, and 
if he is lost there is no further point to 
life. Murder, alcoholism, insanity,. are 
movie solutions to this problem. In real 
life, people do lose a love object, but 

8 For the development of this concept, see 


Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom, New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1941. 


go on sanely living, sometimes to love 
again. We think that the majority of 
our adult audience know this as well as 
the anthropologist. , 

There is much that could be written 
on the nature of love as shown in the 
movies, but in this brief discussion we 
pass on to another theme, or rather the 
absence of one theme. Rarely do we 
find the making of money glorified or 
regarded as an end in itself. We can 
remember no movie in which the hero 
is interested just in profits. A man in- 
terested only in profits is more likely 
to be the villain. Looking at our mov- 
ies, one would gather that making a 
living, or making a lot of money, is 
secondary to the one and only impor- 
tant thing in life—love. This emphasis 
on love and lack of emphasis on making 
money are also essentially true of other 
mass mediums of communication, such 
as radio, and popular and pulp maga- 
zines; and the problem, therefore, goes 
far beyond the movies. 

It is strange to find this in a society 
where profits and making a living are 
among the chief incentives and goals for 
the majority of people. It is interesting 
to find this in the daydreams manufac- 
tured by men in an industry primarily 
concerned with profits. Obviously, our 
manufactured tales do not reflect our 
lives in the manner in which the folk 
tales of the Kwakiutl and Blackfoot In- 
dians reflect theirs. 


Contradictory values 


The anthropologist thinks there are 
several explanations. One may lie in 
the contradiction of values within the 
very core of our society. We have not 
been able to lose the early Christian be- 
liefs that making profits is antithetical 
to salvation and that money-making by 
itself is not a legitimate goal of life. 
Somewhere in our superego lingers a 
belief in the sinfulness of money, while 
in our behavior the accumulation of 
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money is a main goal. This is an in- 
herent contradiction in society which 
has never been fully realized on a social 
or individual level, and in Hollywood it 
is accentuated by the hrge sums of 
money made by the successful people 
in the movie industry. Rica individuals 
in our culture attempt to solve the con- 
flict through giving large sums to charity 
and by other “good works”: and society 
has attempted some regulation of profits 
through taxation and other controls. 
But the conflict is still there. In gen- 
eral, our manufactured daydreams do 
not recognize the conflict, and choose to 
ignore the motivation of much of con- 
temporary behavior and exaggerate the 
romantic theme. 

There are many other themes which 
we might explore. The one of violence 
and murder is very important. How- 
ever, this is part of the bigger study, 
and the whole problem of themes can 
only be indicated here. 

Besides themes, there are other data 
which detailed analysis of movies yields 
in terms of problems, culture patterns, 
hero types, and so forth. Whatever 
form the analysis takes, it is more sig- 
nificant if given historical depth through 
a sampling of films of the last few dec- 
ades to discover whether there is a re- 
lationship between the changes in movies 
and those occurring in our social life. 


THE AUDIENCE 


The anthropologist who studies mov- 
ies as an institution must obviously ex- 
amine the audience as well ás the mov- 
ies, and the former is more difficult than 
the latter. We know very little either 
about the effect of movies on the audi- 
ence or about what the audience wants. 
Movies fill a real need, and people want 
to see them. Because of the particular 
system of film distribution and exhibi- 
tion, and the, stupendous advertising 
campaigns, the audience takes, for the 
most part, what the studios give it. 


The Gallup polls of potential audi- 
ences (before they see a picture), the 
post cards sent in by the audience at 
“sneak” previews, the pressing of tiny 
buttons to indicate reactions from “like” 
to “dislike,” do not give us much real 
insight into the audience. The anthro- 
pologist uses his techniques of interview- 
ing to find out about the individual’s 
identification with the various characters 
in the film, his belief or nonbelief in the 
realities of movie behavior patterns, his 
judgment on their morality, and why he 
likes or dislikes the picture. These data 
can come from long interviews by skilled 
field workers with individuals who have 
seen the pictures selected for study.’ 

We also know something about the 
audience through its organized group- 
ings. There are, for instance, the “fan” 
clubs and magazines. The fans, usually 
a relatively young group, are obsessively 
and possessively interested in their par- 
ticular stars. The star system of the 
studios, combined with the close-up 
shots on the screen, helps to satisfy and 
further exploit this interest. The close- 
up of the star reveals intimately every 
eyelash, the detail of the hairline, the 
curve of the lips, and every shade of 
expression. This view of the star, plus 
the details given by columnists of what 
the star eats for breakfast and whether 
or not he sleeps in pajamas, gives not 
only the fan but the regular movie-goer 
and reader of newspaper movie columns 
a feeling of great personal knowledge 
about his favorite actor. 

This need, which has been so well 
exploited by the studios, we relate to 
one of the significant changes in our 
society, namely, the increasing loneli- 
ness of man.’ This is in part due to the 
development of urbanism as a way of 
living, with a resultant increase in the 
number of face-to-face contacts, which, 

T The author has directed a limited amount 


of this type of audience research, and plans 
to do more before conclusions are drawn. 
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however, become more and more imper- 
sonal. We sit next to people in the bus 
or subway, we jostle against them on 
the street and in shops, and we do not 
know any of them. They are all stran- 
gers. In big cities, we rarely know our 
nextdoor neighbor. Modern man is 
lonely, desperately in need of personal 
relationships.* He goes to the movies, 
and for two hours he has the illusion of 
close, intimate, personal contact with 
exciting and beautiful people. His lone- 
liness is briefly assuaged. ‘There are 
obviously other reasons for the success 
of the star system, which in this brief 
article cannot be discussed. 


Serious and otherwise 


We can learn something about our 
audiences from the demands which are 
made on the movies by various organi- 
zations. For instance, parents’ organiza- 
tions want pictures so innocuous that 
they, the parents, can be relieved of the 
responsibility of guidance in the selec- 
tion of pictures. The church wants 
Pictures in which the eternal verities 
are forever exemplified—-where black is 
black, white is white, where sin is always 
punished and virtue is always rewarded. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union wants pictures in which the drink- 
ing of alcohol will not be shown. The 
State Department wants pictures which 
will not offend the feelings of any for- 
eign countries and, recently, which will 
also serve to “sell the American way of 
life.’ Professional groups want their 
members shown only in a favorable light, 
never as the “heavy.” Various reform 
organizations, which see movies as the 
basic cause of crime and delinquency, 
want all violence and crime removed 
from pictures. No one can say that 
many of our citizens do not take their 
movies seriously, even if the seriousness 
is rather naive and unsociological. 


8 Erich Fromm expands this theme in Escape 
from Freedom, op. cit. 


But not all people take their movies 
quite so seriously. . There are those who 
want merely to escape from a humdrum 
world into a glamorous one, or one of 
excitement. Others want to be moved’ 
emotionally as they are through good, 
theater or literature, and gain a deep- 
ened understanding of themselves and 
of the world about them. For some, the 
movies are a way of “killing time,” or a 
place to drop in when tired, or part of 
a courtship pattern. These motivations 
are not so separate as the sentences 
which describe them. They are fre- 
quently blended within the individual, 
and one movie may satisfy a number of 
them. Or different motivations take 
precedence at different times for the 
same individual. But they represent 
some of the diversity which we find in 
the attitudes of the movie audience. 


Stupy oF Hortywoop 


Although the effect of the audience 
on the movies appears relatively insig- 
nificant, we think an important problem 
for study is the personalities of the 
people who make the movies, particu- 
larly of those who are in positions of 
power and have the responsibility of 
making decisions. Here lies a fascinat- 
ing problem of the impact of personali- 
ties on an institution which in its turn 
is continuously and cumulatively affect- 
ing millions of people. 

The study of the personalities of those 
who make the movies is part of the study 
of Hollywood. In this field study, the 
anthropologist limits his problems to 
those conditions which are directly re- 
lated to the final product—the movies. 
The key relationships in the actual mak- 
ing of the movies are, as we see them, 
those of the producer-writer and the 
director-actor, although there are, of 


‘course, other important ones. We are 


interested in the social organization or 
structure of Hollywood, the way it func- 
tions normally, and, just as important, 


1 
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the way the structure is occasionally 
bent by exceptionally gifted and strong 
people. We examine the struggle for 
power and control in an industry which 
is essentially collaborative. We see some 
Hollywood patterns as stemming from 
the past, some as contemporary, and 
some as portents for the future. There 
is almost no important American pattern 
that is not reflected in Hollywood. Fre- 
quently it is exaggerated, sometimes to 
the point of caricature. 


CONCLUSION 


It is obvious by now that the anthro- 
pologist’s view of the movies is not a 
simple one, and that the movies them- 
selves are not a simple phenomenon. 
The anthropologist is not afrzid of com- 
plexity—he has found it in the simplest 
of societies, such as in the kinship sys- 
tem of the Australian aborigines. If he 
is a good scientist, he accepts the com- 
plexity as one of the characteristics of 
the phenomenon he studies; and while 


he tries to understand it, he does not 
attempt to reduce it to a simple formula. 
He attempts to see his problem in his- 
torical perspective. The movies are not 
yet fifty years old, and the most impor- 
tant technological change, “the talkies,” 
happened twenty years ago. He remem- 
bers that it took several centuries before 
some of the poténtialities of the printing 
press were used. f 

The anthropologist uses a conceptual 


- frame of reference from his own and 


related sciences. He uses techniques 
adapted to getting data from complex 
human beings, who are not too different 
whether they live in the South Seas or 
in southern California. He attempts to 
remain detached from the values of the 
community, whether they are those of 
the head-hunters or those usually asso- 
ciated with the owners of swimming 
pools. His aim is neither to praise nor 
blame, but to understand movies as an 
institution and as a product of the so- 
ciety which produces them, and so to 
gain further insight into that society. 
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The American Mind and the Motion Picture 


By Norman WoELFEL 


WHERE Are We? 


HE state of the American public 
mind today is one that should cause 
grave concern to every thinking citizen. 
So many influences are pulling us in so 
many directions that our progress as a 


great emerging democratic culture may _ 


be seriously interrupted. We need to 
stop and have a look at ourselves. 
What is wrong with us? How did we 
get this way? What have we learned 
from fighting a victorious war with re- 
actionary forces? Where do we go 
from here? What do the motion pic- 
tures have to do with the situation? 
As a people we have failed to de- 
velop a doctrine, a faith, or a set of 
values to which, despite regional and 
local characteristics and peculiarities, all 
of us are fundamentally loyal. We have 
no consistent shibboleths about which 
we can talk intelligently and for which 
the large majority of us would do or die. 


How Dm WE Get HERE? 


For over three hundred years we have 
been busy at everything but develop- 
ing and expanding our souls. We have 
been one people at mastering our con- 
tinent and at building a cosmopolitan 
machine civilization, but we have been 
many peoples in defining the meaning 
and the future directions of this Ameri- 
can leviathan. Even so, most of our so 
widely varied thoughts about our ideals 
have been afterthoughts, spurred to ex- 
pression by impatience with foreigners 
or reformers. 

In the main, we have just wanted to 
be let alone so that we could continue 
working things out, inventing things, 
doing business, making money, getting 
ahead. In this simple, relatively un- 
verbalized faith we have held ourselves 
together through colonial wars, a great 


civil war, many economic ups, and 
downs, and two world wars. We 
changed from a nation of ruggedly inde- 
pendent rural “hicks” to a nation of 
delicately interdependent city “slickers.” 
We remained provincials through it all, 
doing things regionally and nationally 
only when forced to by extreme emer- 
gencies like floods, depressions, and 
wars. Politics, our “instincts” told us, 
are bad enough locally, and we have 


- persisted in believing that our elected 


and appointed officials were people who 
hadn’t the “guts” to carve out a busi- 
ness destiny for themselves. We trusted 
state officials less than local ones, and 
we honored national officials almost 
never. As with officials, so with laws, 


_ only those that we made ourselves, lo- 


cally, here and now, were to be re- 
spected and obeyed. All others we ac- 
cepted only as a challenge. 

We saw the need for systematic edu- 
cation only locally, and we stand today 
a very spottily educated nation. Here 
and there across the Nation may be 
found communities where educators and 


education are marvels to behold. The - 


general pattern of local education, how- 
ever, is a story of petty squeezing and 
manipulating of public funds, with the 
result that school buildings are hope- 
lessly inadequate, teaching equipment 
and supplies are paltry, teachers are 
paid less than skilled and semiskilled 
factory workers, and the characteristic 
teaching pattern is that of a formalized 
academic routine. 

This whole business of public educa- 
tion, as far as the average American lay- 
man is concerned, is something to be 
got through with as soon as possible. 
In the early days it was a matter of 
learning letters and moral precepts and 
religion from someone who was willing 
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to teach these things, while the real busi- 
ness of learning went on in life: itself. 
Then, as we grew great cities out of 
some of our villages, education took on 
wider meaning, and great local school 
systems with a wide variety of learnings 
emerged to set the pattern of local edu- 
cation everywhere. A certain pride in 
the American public school developed, 
and an educational profession came into 
being. Education seemed really to be 
coming into its own as the handmaiden 
of a strong, developing democracy. 

The furious pace of invention, tech- 
nology, industrial and economic develop- 
ment became even more furious early in 
this twentieth century and spilled over 
into the educational and cultural fields. 
First the press, then the moticn picture, 
then the radio, then all three together 
engaged in the business of filling the 

“mass mind with information, ideas, opin- 
ions, values, and outlooks of such a mis- 
cellaneous variety that our sense of bal- 
ance and our perspective were seriously 
disturbed. Education at the bare lit- 
eracy level had made of our millions of 
American citizens a new and untapped 
natural resource ready for exploitation 
by entrepreneurs with ideas, advertis- 
ing, stories, facts, news, and the like to 
sell. The newspaper gave the people 
what it wanted. The motion picture 
filled the void of an entertainment- 
hungry populace with long evenings, 
holidays, and Sundays on its hands. 
And radio has added to this fare that 
brings riches to new classes of American 
investors. Now we have the comics, 
the picture magazines, the cheap books, 
and perhaps television to compound this 
miscellany of fact and fancy which is so 
voluminously poured into the American 
mind. 

Naturally, the bloom is off the school 
again. For children it has become a 
dull place after the vicarious adven- 
ture that can be so easily tapped in 
after school hours. For adults the 
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school of twenty-five years ago which 
began to promise so well is now cost- 
ing too much, and many places, even 
the big cities, have begun to retrench 
educationally. A demand for renewed 
limitation of education to letters, moral 
precepts, and religion seems to be set- 
ting in. 
A New War AND A NEw PEACE 


Against a developmental background 
like this it seems almost incredible that 
America’s stupendous national physical 
effort and the endless sacrifices of 
America’s boys on all the world fronts 
in World War II could possibly have 
ensued. It was literally the miracle of 
this modern age, and we need to study 
carefully the ways and means by which 
we brought it to pass. 

We may learn some day to thank the 
Japanese for their surprise attack on 
Pearl Harbor. They gave a capable 
President the opportunity he needed to 
direct the ideas of 140 million Ameri- 
cans and to unify their energies and 
efforts around a common task—winning 
a war that most of them did not want 
and which they knew they had no hand 
in starting. Mr. Roosevelt literally went 
to town, and we all went to town with 
him. The appeal was a dramatic one. 


Our enterprising instincts and habits | 


took hold with a vengeance. Capitalist, 
minister, priest, civil servant, teacher, 
artist, writer, engineer, laborer, soldier, 
doctor, nurse—all alike put their re- 
sources and skills at the President’s dis- 
posal. We produced as he said .we 
would produce, we were determined as 
he said we would be determined, we 
feared only fear itself, and we fought 
as he said we would fight. This was 
America risen to her true glory to smite 
the iniquitous of the earth! Every- 
body and everything together—factory, 
training camp, press, radio, movies, edu- 
cation, making all of us of one mind on 
something of importance. 


} 
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Perhaps the future will say we won 
the war too soon to learn the real mean- 
ing of the united effort we had put forth. 
We were just learning to know the sacri- 
fices and the joys of working together 
toward a common end when Germany 
and then Japan collapsed. Unwilling to 
look carefully at ourselves and what we 
had done, and too impatient to ponder 
the national and international task that 
still lay ahead, we “retooled” for peace 
and normalcy. We did it with a ven- 
geance, and two years after the collapse 
of fascism—if we are to believe our 
military leaders—we have changed from 
the most powerful military force in the 
world back to a nation of appalling un- 
preparedness! Culturally, also, we are 
back where we were before Pearl Har- 
bor. The mechanized organs of public 
opinion—press, radio, and movies—are 
feeding us the same old stuff, education 
is receding, capital and labor are gird- 
ing for the battle of the century, and 
the American people are profoundly be- 
wildered. 

While the American war effort in 
physical organization -and production 
and in morale-building among the 
masses of Americans was miraculous in 
scope, it still hdd some serious short- 
comings, especially on the morale-build- 
_ ing side. One of the really sad things 
about this magnificent unification of 
popular energy and effort around the 
objective of winning the war was that 
it provided the fighting man—the very 
spearhead of our drive—with no satis- 
factory rationale for his sacrifices. He 
knew that the home folks were behind 
him 100 per cent, he knew that the guns 
and ammunition and matériel of modern 
warfare would be forthcoming in abun- 
' dance, he knew how to do what he had 
to do, but he had little beyond a fe¥ 
inadequate catch phrases to explain why 
he was fighting. “Victory over our ene- 
mies”; “Down with Hitler, Mussolini, 
and the Japanese war lords”; “Revenge 


for Pearl Harbor”; “Finish the job”; 
“Get home to Mom’s blueberry pie”; 
these and other slogans were common 
currency among our men, but they were 
empty utterances and there seemed to 
be no verbalizable substance behind 
them. There was, of course, a deep feel- 
ing about America and a tremendous 
loyalty toward the fighting outfit and 
one’s immediate pals in it. And out of 
these feelings came the spiritual re- 
sources that sustained the GI through 
his backbreaking exertions and his soul- 
stirring trials. 

When the war ended there was noth- 
ing to sustain either the soldier or the 
citizen in further unselfish efforts, re- 
gardless of how necessary they might 
be. The problems of the peace to come, 
the occupation of enemy territory, the 
rebuilding of devastated regions, the re- 


location of displaced persons, the feed- ` ` 


ing of the starving, the organization of 
co-operative effort for the prevention of 
war, the controlled economy at home, 
none of these nor all of them together 
could prevent the American soldier from 
shedding his uniform or the American 
citizen from shedding wartime restric- 
tions. The Nation had educated its 
citizens and soldiers for victory but not 
for peace. 


Russia Looms AHEAD 


Today we are facing the consequences 
of this failure to prepare soldier and 
civilian alike for the postwar situation 
at home and in the world. As a people 
we are split in so many ways, we are 
moving along so many varied paths, that 
wholeness and direction seem almost im- 
possible to achieve. We are beginning 
to fear Russia, and rightly so, but we 
fear Russia for the wrong reasons, and 


are consequently unable to resolve our | 


fear. Russia is not split as we are. Its 
leaders are consciously and systemati- 
cally bent on achieving security, indus- 
trialization, Communism, and world 


wd 


if 
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power. The educational system, the 
arts, the mass communicative mecha- 
nisms, and the politics of Russia are 
all bent to the same purpose, and are 
allowed to exist for no other end than 
the national objectives. A nation of 
many peoples is thus gradually achiev- 
ing unity amid diversity. It is, of 


course, a unity imposed from above, 


but one, nevertheless, which the people 
accept and practice. The surprising 
power and sustained morale which the 
Russian people manifested against Nazi 
Germany are being engineered for peace- 
time, and Russia as a consequence seems 
destined for tremendous world ‘signifi- 
cance. 


Our fear of Russia should arise not ` 


from the antics of a handful of mis- 
guided American Communist Party 
_members, nor from the modicum of 
Russian spies deliberately planted 
among us in accordance with accepted 
nationalistic practices. These things 
cannot possibly make us sicker than we 
are. We should be afraid of Russia be- 
cause we are not emulating her—be- 
cause we are not using our opportunities 
and our resources to achieve the unified 
national culture which we could achieve. 

There can be little reassurance for us 
in the fact that we have achieved a su- 
perior industrialization and Russia has 
just barely begun to industrialize; for 
while our businessmen and industrialists 
fight with each other and with our in- 
creasingly restive labor forces and thus 
halt American industrial progress, Rus- 
sia can make great strides forward. 
While our engineers respond to the 
entrepreneur’s plea that industrial prod- 
ucts be made more and more imperma- 
nent so that increased turnover will sus- 
tain increased profits, Russia can build 
her products “for keeps” and outdis- 
tance us industrially. And if the social- 
political trend turns definitely toward 
war with Russia in the next quarter- 
century, there is indeed cause for grave 


misgiving over the state of our indus- 
trial and technological preparedness for 
such a war. 


Waar Can Be Done? 


Can anything be done about the situa- 
tion? Can America lift itself by its 
bootstraps and overcome the inertia of 
things as they are? Where can the nec- 
essary spiritual might and the necessary 
will and energy to achieve socially and 
culturally in peacetime be obtained? 

Quite obviously, if these things are 
to come they must come by way of 
popular leaders who can express what 
the masses of Americans deep in their 
hearts really feel. These leaders are 
to be found in every walk of life, and 
they need only respond as similar lead- 
ers did at the time of our great Con- 
stitutional Convention. Farseeing poli- 
ticians, scholars, teachers, scientists, 
churchmen, writers, artists, lawyers, doc- 
tors, businessmen, labor representatives, 
and others must begin to say the things, 
must begin to express the doubts and 
bewilderment, the vague longings for a 
more fully realized social democracy 
that lie at the base of America’s unrest. 
These leaders must begin to meet in 
broadly based concentrations in a spirit 
of mutual search and. helpfulness to 
draw up a new charter for America’s 
future. Their task will be to re-do for 
our times what those justly famed men 
of the Thirteen Colonies did nearly two 
hundred years ago. 

This charter for America’s future 
should represent such a blending of 
the material, governmental, cultural, and 
spiritual forces of our emerging democ- 
racy that’ expanded and rapid progress 
in all our endeavors will be assured to 
such a degree that our present vague 
fears of Russia and Communism may be 
forever put to rest by the new strength 
that a unified American democracy 
can generate. We sorely need all the 
strength that we can muster. We can 
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be strong in peace as we were strong 
in war. And our strength need not and 
will not be a strength with which we 
purpose to strut boldly toward new 
wars, but a strength that reaches out 
to share with other strong and durable 
cultures the constructive and creative 
planning that will shape the destiny of 
the whole world. 

In other words, no party, no educa- 
tional program, no religious cult, no 
demagogue, no panacea—no single force 
of which all of us are not part can give 

America the unity she needs. Only the 
"masses of people through their leaders 

in creative discussion and co-operative 
compromise can make the decisions 
which are capable of integrating the ef- 
forts and the talents of all of us for 
„peacetime achievement as they were in- 
tegrated by President Roosevelt after 
Pearl Harbor for wartime achievement. 


Wuat Toots Have WE? 


We may speculate a bit about the role 
of our unparalleled American network 
of mass communicative media after the 
public endorsement of such a charter 
for the future. Obviously, the radio, 
thé movies, the press, and other effective 
mass media of communication would be 
central in carrying the fuller meanings, 
the developmental news, the documen- 
` tary story, the calls for skill and talent, 
the challenges, which would be needed 
for this far-reaching program of mate- 
rial, social, and cultural achievement. 
It would be necessary to sustain popu- 
lar morale intensively over a long pe- 
riod of time, and every resource of mass 
communication would have to operate at 
high efficiency as well as on‘a level of 
mass understanding and mass partici- 
pation. 

Whether these media could remain on 
a basis of administration in the interest 
of private profit would depend on how 
well each did its part of the total “pub- 
lic opinion” task. It is entirely con- 
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ceivable that the newspapers might con- 
tinue privately owned but co-operatively 
administered by management, techni- 
cians, and workers; that radio might be 
completely administered by local, re- 
gional, and national governmental au- 
thorities; and that the motion picture 
industry might be run by a co-operative 
corporation in which directors, artists, 
actors, technicians, and workers were 
jointly represented. It would be idle to 
speculate unduly on such matters, be- 
cause an almost infinite number of 
conceivable arrangements would be pos- 
sible, and perhaps several might need 
to be tried in each case before efficient 
operation would be attained. 

Of one thing, however, we could be 
reasonably certain. All agencies of edu- 
cation, all agencies which affect the 
minds and hearts of people of any age, 
would be geared into the program of 
achievement outlined by the new char- 
ter. And all would carry a heavy bur- 
den of public responsibility. No agency 
could say, as the motion picture industry 
says today, that its business is to enter- 
tain and amuse—nothing more. 

We might examine the motion pic- 
ture industry somewhat more closely in 
terms of its assets and liabilities as an 
agency of public morale or public opin- 
ion. In America today, it is clearly the 
“opiate of the people.” Its products 
are infinitely more sought after than are 
those of, any other social agency which 
affects the thinking and feeling powers 
of Americans. At the cinema, for a pit- 
tance, boys and girls and men and 
women are enabled truly to live outside 
themselves for a few hours. Here they 
may laugh, cry, be mystified, horrified, 
thrilled, entertained, educated, informed, 
saddened. They can go on an emotional 
spree at will. It is not surprising that 
promoters of our motion picture industry 
have seen business opportunity in the 
hunger of 140 million citizens for some- 
thing beyond themselves. There can be 
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little wonder at the increasing failure of 
people to be interested in how they are 
governed, how they are educated, how 
they are made secure in the Four Free- 
doms, how they should regard institu- 
tions like the church and the law, how 
they can achieve democracy and inter- 
national peace, when escape to synthetic 
romance and adventure is so near at 
hand in the neighborhood motion pic- 
ture theater. ` 

In contrast to the success of the mov- 
ies in enlisting the American people as 
audience, the religious leader, the school 
teacher, the politician, the statesman, 
the itinerant lecturer, the theater, the 
town meeting, creative community ac- 
tivities, and the public library are all 
losing their hold on the interest of the 
people. How deeply do we yet rea_ize 
that these declining forces represent the 

“yery people and activities from which 
Americans of the past customarily ob- 
tained their social, cultural, and spir- 
itual bearings? 

The masses of our people are not to 
be blamed too severely for this serius 
shift in the direction of their interests, 
They have had a noble history, whether 
as early immigrants to our continent or 
as later immigrants. They came from 
good physical and mental stock, and if 
anything, they have created a better hu- 
man stock out of the admixtures and 
inheritances of their history. They have 
produced great men in every construc- 


tive and creative field of human en- 


deavor, and if given an even chance, 
they will produce more and better.men 
in the future. It is idle in the light of 
these fundamental facts for the apolo- 
gists of the motion picture industry to 
say that the cultural level of the prod- 
ucts it creates is dictated by the wishes 
and the present tastes of pecple. To 
excuse a bad movie, of which there are 
literally thousands showing in Amerizan 
theaters today, by saying that it is only 
what American men and women want, is 


a slander on the American character and 
a gratuitous contribution to cultural de- 
cay and defeatism. 

The average Americar has no real 
choice in the matter. He takes what is 
given him and finds what pleasure or 
profit he can. He still trusts people and 
assumes that all those whom he does not 
know intimately, and who nevertheless 
serve him in so many ways today, are 
acting in good faith toward him. If he 
himself is an automobile mechanic, he 
does his work as he has been trained to 
do it, and as he believes it should be 
done. And although life, especially in 
metropolitan centers, has become so 
complicated that he has lost his sense 
of understanding of the whole, he still 
believes that men as remote from him 
as writers, artists, technicians, directors, 
animators, cameramen, and the host of 


other specialists who constitute the mo- 


tion picture industry ply their trade as 
he does, conscientiously, sincerely, pub- 
lic-spiritedly. 

However, there’ are many things our 
average movie fan does not understand, 
and one of them is how the movies are 
run. Who owns the motion picture in- 
dustry? What kind of men are they? 
What are these men trying to do with 
motion pictures? How do they go about 
making pictures? Why do they make 
the pictures they do make? How do 
they treat the men and women who do 
all the highly specialized tasks that are 
required in movie making? 


How SHovutp tHE Movies BE UsEp? 


The average man does not know about 
the fortunes that have been made and 
lost in this business, and he does not 
know about all the connections that ex- 
ist between the movie industry, other 
industries, and something commonly 
called high finance. He does not know 
that the people who do all the highly 
specialized tasks, such as writing stories 
and scripts, composing music, directing 
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productions, designing scenes and cos- 
tumes, acting, and operating cameras 
and sound equipment, have relatively 
little to say about the quality of motion 
pictures which are produced. He does 
not know that this industry has picked 
the public relations, the technological, 
and the artistic “brains” of the country 
and paid it to work out formulas for suc- 
cessfully playing on the emotions and 
sentiments of people like him so that the 
“movie habit” will be universal and sta- 
ble. He honestly thinks that the church, 
the, sċhool, the government agency, the 
public-spirited citizen, and everybody 
else who tries to reach him with a mes- 
sage have the same chance for success 
that the movie has. To the average 
American, the movie is just more inter- 
esting than these other things, and so 
he chooses it without realizing that his 
choice is being dictated by clever men 
whose cultural sights are not above the 
level of their pocketbooks. 

Plainly, we cannot eliminate the movie 
in order to give the normal agencies for 
the improvement of life in our country 
their fair chance to reach and influence 
people. The only alternative is to inte- 
grate the movie with these forces. A 
wise, farseeing, statesmanlike motion 
picture producer might go far with such 
a policy, even under the present order 
of things in Hollywood. He would find 
co-operative response from many public- 
serving agencies and institutions and 
from thousands of troubled public-spir- 
ited citizens. He might even make con- 
siderable money by producing superior 
films that would contribute significantly 
to the average man’s understanding of 
the tasks before him in the world in 
which he lives. 

Some crude beginnings in this direc- 
tion have, of course, happened in the 
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production of a few specific feature films 
during the war and since the war. The 
effect of an occasional near-great film 
of this kind is, of course, quickly can- 
celed out by the regular Hollywood fare, 
but its example remains as a challenge 
to the daring of other producers. The 


so-called “American way” of making a « 


great communicative medium like the 
movies do what it’ should do in adding 
to the material and cultural strength of 
our country would be exactly this volun- 
tary emulating of the few pioneering 
producers by their Jess adventurous 
brethren. | 

But the time is late on the world 
clock, the American problem is urgent, 
and the history of industrial enterprise 
gives us little hope for believing that the 
motion picture industry will voluntarily 
make itself over into the great social 
and educative art that it should be. 
The great opportunity is at hand, and 
if the industry does not follow its more 
socially responsible producers, the only 
alternative will be for the people to 
rise up in their gathering wrath and re- 
construct this great medium to their own 
purposes. ‘ 4 

Physical survival and cultural prog- 
ress in any modern nation today depend 
on the stability of fundamental purpose 
and objective among the great masses of 
the population. The motion picture is 
one of the few tools adequate to the 
achievement of this stability, and it is 
‘a foregone conclusion that once the 
masses of people are made aware of their 
social, cultural, and spiritual problem 
and of how far they are from its solu- 
tion in comparison with an ideologically 
self-conscious Russia, for example, they 
will not fail to use that tool skillfully for 


_ purposes with higher priority ratings 


than amusement. 
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A Clergyman Looks at the Movies 
By ALLAN A. HUNTER 


T WOULD flatter the writer’s ego if 
he could give the impression that he 
was arguing inductively and with com- 
plete freedom from emotional bias. But 
he has lived in, or rather on the edge of, 
Hollywood for more than twenty years. 
He cannot, therefore, be objective. He 
has seen too much harm done by the 
suburb of Los Angeles which is also a 


planetary institution to be casual or sci- . 


entifically detached about it. 

He has preached sermons in which 
this or that picture has been gladly com- 
mended for the humor or humaneness 
that flashed through it. But all the 
while there has been a mounting suspi- 
cion that the net result of Hollywood’s 
“impact upon character was negative, not 
educative. This little piece would bring 
that suspicion into the open. There will 
be no pretense of documenting each gen- 
eralization accurately, fully, and impar- 
tially with notarized instances. The 
writer is not equipped to do that, either 
with resources of space or of special 
competence. He does, however, have 
at least a rudimentary conscience. It 
is Hollywood’s lack of conscience we 
will now face. 

Mammon is behind the movies. One 
does not have to be a Marxist to suspect 
that the ultimate reason for putting on 
a picture or adding a little more syn- 
thetic dirt to such and such a scene is 
purely and ultrapurely economic. Of 
course it is necessary if you are a pro- 
ducer to appease the church, which is 
not always to be sneered at financially 
—at least certain branches af it. And 
it is smart to end with chimes resound- 
. ing. But you can be sure that “the 
bitch goddess Success,” against which 
William James warned, is not going to 
be challenged in her kennel as Amos 
challenged the ecclesiastical sale of men 
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for a pair of shoes. Granted the excep- 
tions, the noble exceptions such as “Ox- 
Bow Incident” of several years back, 
success in Hollywood has one simple 
criterion: box-office returns. 


FALSE VALUES 


If only some repentant producer could 
do the impossible and promote a sin- 
cerely artistic picture specifically expos- 
ing what Hollywood’s deadly scale of 
values does to personality! Then we 
should sense what a paper like this can , 
only pallidly hint at. We could perhaps 
trace the screen’s amazing facility for 
amplifying and reiterating emotionally 
resonant images until a child, for ex- 
ample, takes for granted that gun play 
on the range or among the nations is 
more admirable, more manly, more ex- 
citing and natural, than the power of 
persuasion by truth and mutual aid can 
ever hope to be. This business of glam- 
ourizing the gangster, of showing how 
to dodge the police, of making the good 
man an uncolorful pussyfooter while the 
lawbreaker has the right reactions, may 
be profitable but it is socially dangerous. 
What does take place in the inner cita- 
del of an eleven-year-old who, after an 
hour and fifteen minutes at church 
school Sunday morning, sits spellbound 
that same afternoon from half-past one 
till half-past five before, say, “Duel in 
the Sun”? The fact that there is not 
more juvenile crime is a tribute to the 
resilience of youth rather than to the 
social compunction of the trade. 

My complaint against Hollywood is 
not so much its wickedness as its senti- 
mentality. The sentimentality in ques- 
tion is Oscar Wilde’s cynicism in re- 
verse. It means putting too high a 
value on everything the movie stars fall 
for, and closing the eyes tight to the 
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price that way of life ultimately exacts. 
Turn a child into a movie addict and 
you make it excessively hard for him to 
see life steadily’and to see it whole. 
He will suffer from an extra and cruel 
pressure to believe that to be happy it 
is essential to ride in expensive cars, 
wear beautiful clothes, be seen at over- 
privileged resorts, and otherwise live in 
a dream world where one can get every- 
thing through money and glamour. In- 
cidentally but not insignificantly, the 
doctrine will be deftly slipped into the 
unconscious mind that to be socially ac- 
ceptable one has no alternative but to 
drink. 

I do not particularly mind the gen- 
eral film implication that the typical 
Protestant minister is a kill-joy, what 
the Australians dismiss as a wowser— 
“one who would rob a bloke of his beer 
and pleasure.” We of the non-Roman 
cloth have a bigger issue. with Holly- 
wood than Hollywood’s attitude toward 
us. What I do resent is the sinister put- 
ting over of false values on growing 
minds. What is taught directly is not 
the only point. There is another indi- 
rect, concomitant learning, and we have 
to try to understand it. The moral ap- 


proved by Mr. Hays and his successors 


can be obvious, painfully so. But that 
obvious point is not necessarily what af- 
fects the deep will, the basic desire of 
the onlooker, nearly so much as does 
the marginal lesson, the unintended slant 
on life. No matter how “nice” the kiss- 
ing scenes, they do not fool the child. 
He or she in far too many cases is pre- 
cociously wise to the extramarital rela- 
tionships—actual and not fictional— 
which the stars practice while not on 
the set. Those extramarital relation- 
ships speak far louder to the child than 
the genteel murmurings of the happiest 
ending. 


CONFUSED IMPRESSIONS 
+ 
Stardom is a system of exploiting 


hero worship that must make Carlyle 
revolve in his grave with an awful sense 
of irony. Nobody, as far as I know, 
has thoroughly exposed what this sys- 
tem knits into the nervous make-up of 
adolescents over the world. I used to 
get the impression in China that what 
my Chinese students saw on the films, 
which we exported so thoughtlessly, 
served mostly to confuse them about 
family, economic, and global relation- 
ships. In this country today, there is 
supposed to be an improvement in what 
is exhibited. The fact remains that 
what gets the young people’s attention 
gets them, and the personal channels, 
with not too many exceptions, are not 
what they could be. 

In a sense, the stars are dictators. 
While the church or church school 
touches perhaps 30 million, and the day 
school and campus reach something like 


_50 million people, the movies take in 


good money from possibly 83 million 
attendants a week. That attack on the 
mind through streamlined techniques of 
unlabeled propaganda may be affecting 
our pattern of living more devastatingly 
than we suspect. There is no exact way 
of measuring Hollywood’s influence on 
mores. Before its devotees realize what 
is happening, they are indoctrinated 
into contentment. 

Aldous Huxley once bitterly pictured 
citizens of a terrible new utopia going 
through their setting-up exercises every 
morning before the radio and singing 
without dissent: “I’m glad I am a slave, 
I’m glad I am a slave.” Toward that 
passive state of mind we are drifting to- 
day, and the press agents for this and 
that feminine or masculine lead are do- 
ing their technical best. It is not so 
much through what the star says or does 
on the screen as what he és in private 
life (which is less private than moralists 
would like to think) that the “educa- 
tion” of Hollywood gets across. 

Escape into murder mysteries or into 
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saccharine romances, whereby one for- 
gets for a jew hours the tensions of the 
factory, office, or kitchen, no doubt saves 
some driven persons from breakdown. 
And there are certainly pictures which 
encourage the audience to put them- 
selves in the shoes of other people. 
Thus nerves are soothed and_ horizons 
enlarged. A certain amoun: of such 
passivity is presumably a good thing. 
But is not the general tendency to nour- 
ish the push-button attitude? Just 
what, for example, are the pictures do- 
ing to prevent the spread of totalitarian- 
ism? 

Too rarely does Hollywood tackle an 
issue involving such relationships as 
cartels, monopoly, lynching. segrega- 
tion, imperialism, or the urgency of 
international co-operation with regard 
to raw materials, waterways, and mar- 
kets. It can dramatize the horror of 
the atomic bomb, but the solution that 
cries for popularization takes more than 
adrenaline in the blood. The movies 
occasionally put in a word for inter- 
national community; and less frequently 
than before World War IT is the Chinese 
characterized as a sly opium-smoking 
menace. Even so, the words of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, perhaps America’s lead- 
ing theologian, had better not be passed 
over too casually. In a personal letter, 
after two or more recent tours of in- 
vestigation through Europe, he writes: 


The movies in Europe are the primary 
source of resentment against us and the 
most fruitful cause of misinterpretation of 
American life. Intelligent Europeans re- 
sent them and the unintelligent receive 
completely erroneous conceptions of what 
we are and do as a nation. 


Would observers across the Facific give 
a much happier account of tke effect of 
~ ‘Hollywood on the Orient? 


PoTENTIALITIES UNFULFILLED 


No easy answer is herewith offered. 
What is being suggested is simply this: 
It is not enough for the producers to 
alibi “We give the public what it wants. 
Until the public makes known it has 
changed its mind, we will keep feeding 
it what it pays for.” Sad to admit, the 
“Oscars” awarded year after unawak- 
ened year suggest that the producers 
have a point. We who patronize the 
movies most emphatically do seem to 
be acting like sheep, and our acquies- 
cence is an invitation to the leaders on 
the screen, as elsewhere, to treat us like 
mutton; which they are doing. All the 
same, the movies can be a vehicle of 
rationalizations less and of honest values 
more. There can be Iess ethical fuzzi- 
ness and more discrimination, beginning 
with ourselves, for we are the public. 
The easiest recipe for box-office receipts 
may be boy-meets-girl. That is no ade- 
quate reason for side-stepping social re- 
sponsibility, which does not fade out 
even though the wedding march romanti- 
cally does. 

The creative potentialities of Holly- 
wood are what the young people would 
call “terrific.” Consider the Curies 
peering through the door and the dark- 
ness at that tiny gleam with its promise 
and potency of radium. There, to take 
the first case that comes to mind, you 
have a small intimation of what can 
be achieved positively and what the 
younger producers may bring forth after 
the old hands go.’ Meanwhile, the trag- 
edy of Hollywood is not the harm it has 
been doing abroad and at home. It is 
the almost complete failure to atiempt 
to show us what kind of world it is we 
really live in today. 


Allan A. Hunter, D.D., has been pastor of Mt. Hollywood Congregational Church, 
Los Angeles, California, since 1926. He is a member of the Executive Committee (South- 
ern California branch) of the American Civil Liberties Unton; member of the National 
Council of the Fellowship of Reconciliation; and author of numerous books, 


The Motion Picture as a Stimulus to Culture 
By Eric JOHNSTON l 


HE power of the motion picture as 

an instrument of culture and educa- 
tion is measurable by a number of ac- 
cepted standards, but at the same time, 
in my opinion, it is immeasurable. I 
use the word “immeasurable” in the 
sense that the screen’s power to influence 
and inspire appeals to me as illimitable. 
The accomplishments of the screen to 
date as an instrument of culture and 
education, remarkable as they are, com- 
pose only the overture to a veritable 
symphony of human progress. 

We know that a motion picture based 
on a classical novel will induce thousands 
of people to read or re-read the book; 
we know that the introduction of a clas- 
sical musical composition into a motion 
picture story will stimulate the demand 
for recordings of that composition. We 
know—almost as a matter of common 
knowledge—that great numbers of the 
American people are better informed as 
a result of attending motion pictures, 
and here I include the newsreels, which 
record history in the making. We know 
that the motion picture has contributed 
hugely to breaking down the cramping 
boundaries of provincialism within the 
United States. i 

What we do not yet know, but what 
I think we shall realize in the days 
ahead, is that the motion picture can 
also break down barriers of misunder- 
standing among nations as readily as 
it has broken down lesser barriers within 
this country. 


CULTURE A By-Propuct 


At the moment, it is perhaps sufficient 
to say that the motion picture has en- 
riched the lives of millions of individuals 
by bringing them stimulating entertain- 
ment at prices within their range. That 
is an incontestable fact. The motion 
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picture was designed to be—it is now, 
and I am sure it always will be—pri- 
marily an instrument of entertainment, 
and certainly among the most important 
yardsticks of any man’s culture is this: 
“What entertains him?” 

The motion picture is, of course, an 
instrument of “mass entertainment.” 
Its very existence demands a mass mar- 
ket, a mass audience, a mass appeal. 
It therefore follows that the screen’s 
recognized by-products of culture and 
education are properly designated as 
“mass culture” and “mass education.” 
We need more of both. In a democracy 
such as ours, in particular, it is axio- 
matic that “culture” and “education” 
cannot be the property of an elite few 
if democracy is to mean anything—or 
is to survive. 

The word “culture,” as I understand 
it, means a conversance with, and a 
taste in, fine arts, the humanities, and 
the broad aspects of science. Culture, 
so defined, implies that education must 
have preceded it and then kept pace 
with it. Culture is not inborn; it is not 
instinctive. Knowledge is a prerequisite 
to appreciation. i 

The motion picture, in my opinion, 
could lack every one of the character- 
istics which distinguish it as a distinct 
and unique art unto itself and still rank 
as a powerful instrument of culture be- 
cause of its ability to disseminate the 
knowledge upon which culture is based. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LIMITATION 


We need look back only half a cen- 
tury or even less to realize that drama 
in the United States and elsewhere was 
almost the exclusive property of a small, 
privileged class. Joe Jefferson, Sothern, 
Marlowe, Sarah Bernhardt, and a distin- 
guished list of great artists whose names 
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are legends, played to their thousands, 
true enough, but almost entirely in large 
urban centers. There was no snobbish- 
ness in the fact that the great mass of 
Americans in years past were deprived 
of the chance to see these artists. Ge- 
ography was the big factor. . 

In 1895 the population of the United 
States was about sixty-three million per- 
sons. Probably not more than two mil- 
lion were regular attendants at any 
form of professional entertainment, with 
certainly not more than a million others 
in occasional attendance. i 

Most of the American people were not 
privileged to enjoy the great artists of 
the day. They just couldn’t “get there.” 
It was as simple as that. A trip to New 
York and a visit to a Sothern or Bern- 
hardt production was indeed the event 
of a lifetime, and only the well-to-do 


~~tould afford that. The rest of the peo- 


ple stayed at home. They could not go 
to the theatrical centers, and the best of 
the theater could rarely afford to come 
to them. To stage a Sothern or a Mar- 
lowe play in a town of from a thousand 
to a few thousand generally would have 
been economically impossible, and that 
was true from the standpoint. of the pro- 
ducer and from the standpoint of the 
prospective theatergoer. Most people, 
accordingly, had to be contert with read- 
ing about Sothern, Marlowe, and Bern- 
hardt. 


ETERNITY ON CELLULOID 


Today the best acting in the world 
is available to everybody. Particularly 
since the advent of the talking motion 
picture, the Barrymores, Arliss, Helen 
Hayes, Laughton, and other great artists 
have become as familiar to the cow- 
puncher as to those who live in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, or San 
Francisco. 

The talking picture has “multiplied” 
the famous artists of its day. Years 
from now there need be no debate about 


how John Barrymore might have played 
a certain role. The archives of the mo- 
tion picture can produce Barrymore 
films to settle any argument. Barry- 
more, in other words, will live forever, 
as indeed will “our times,” and all the 
times to come portrayed on the deathless 
screen. 

The re-creation of history is, of course, 
one of the important accomplishments of 
the motion picture. The lives of the per- 
sonalities of the past—Richelieu, Pas- 
teur, Disraeli, Victoria, Clive, Lincola— 
the list is a long one—have been the sub- 
jects of fine motion pictures. These pic- 
tures entailed endless research, countless 
hours of study to ensure that every de- 
tail of dress, mannerism, habit, the day- 
by-day world in which these people 
lived, would be as authentic as humanly 
possible. How much easier it will be 
when the time arrives to treat of the 
great personalities of this modern world! 
How we lived will be no secret to those 
who come after us, 100 years from now, 
or, perchance, 500 years from now. 

What has occurred in the case of the 
individual artists has occurred in the 
case of the dramatic vehicles employed. 
Would any but a most ambitious ama- 
teur theatrical group have ventured a 
score or more years ago to produce a 
Shakespearean play in a small commu- 
nity? Hardly; but the motion picture 
industry of the world has offered to the 
smallest theaters in the smallest centers, 
as well as to the greatest theaters in the 
great cities, Shakespearean plays in large 
number—inevitably with superior talent 
and, in most cases, with the best talent 
of the day in each role. 

The works of Dickens, Barrie, Dumas, 
Stevenson, and a host of others, have 
been liberally explored for motion pic- 
ture production, and liberally produced. 


PoOPULARIZING THE CLASSICS 


I think it is outstandingly significant 
that the exhibition of every motion pic- 
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ture based on some famous classic has 
been followed by a sharp, sudden de- 
mand for the “text” of that classic. A 
few months ago the Chicago Public Li- 
brary announced that for the first time 
in its history there was a waiting list 
for “Henry V.” The same library re- 
ported recently that it had only the tat- 
tered remnants of its out-of-print biogra- 
phies of Chopin and George Sand as a 
result of the call for them following the 
motion picture “A Song to Remember.” 

It was some years ago that “David 
Copperfield” was produced for the 
screen, but subsequent to the release 
of the picture libraries throughout the 
country reported the purchase of addi- 
tional copies of the book to meet the 
demand. Publishers of the Bronté books 
reported a new and large demand follow- 
ing “Wuthering Heights,” and one li- 
brarian reported that after “Romeo and 
Juliet” appeared on the screen she had 
the first request for withdrawal of that 
play in her long experience, and then a 
waiting list for it. 

The story is the same with almost ev- 
ery picture of this type produced. Very 
often book publishers have had opportu- 
ity to get out reprint editions to meet a 
public demand created by a motion pic- 
ture. The stimulus to the reading of 
good books is an undeniable contribu- 
tion of the motion picture to culture. 

Recently the “David Copperfield” pic- 
ture was cut and. edited for use in school 
literature classes. What was a full- 
length feature picture has been reduced 
to a classroom capsule, but the result 
has been the same in every school where 
the condensed version has appeared—a 
rush to the libraries and the book stores 
for copies of “David Copperfield.” 


Music For MILLIONS 


What has held true of books has been 
true in music. After José Iturbi played 
Chopin’s “Polonaise” in “A Song to Re- 
member,” his recording sold more than 
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a million copies in six months. Prior to 
that, fewer than two thousand records 
had been sold annually. After Rubin- 
stein played Rachmaninoff’s “Concerto 
No. 2” in the motion picture “I’ve Al- 
ways Loved You,” a new recording, in 
a matter of weeks, sold four times the 
number of records that Rachmaninoff’s 
own masterful rendition had sold in 
fifteen years. 

Selections from “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” “Carmen,” “La Traviata,” “Ma- 
dame Butterfly,” Tchaikovsky’s “Fifth 
Symphony,” and Liszt’s “Hungarian 
Rhapsody” were featured in motion pic- 
tures, and the demand for recordings of 
them has substantially increased—to the 
degree that 75 millions of such record- 
ings were sold last year. 

Nelson Eddy, Iturbi, Heifetz, Mel- 
chior and Lily Pons—they would have 
played to their tens of thousands fifty 
years ago; today they play to the mil- 
lions. 

Of course the radio is entitled to tre- 
mendous credit in stimulating interest 
in good music, but to hear is one thing; 
to hear and to see is quite another. 
More important, however, is the fact 
that in each instance in the case of the 
motion picture “a dramatic appeal” was 
the background accompaniment to the 
talents of the artist. There was a story 
—an appealing story—wrapped around 
the artist or the artistic production in 
question. 


An ANSWER TO THE CRITICS 


Critics of the motion picture will con- 
cede much of what I have said and re- 
tort that if the producer of the motion 
picture is aware of its power to contrib- 
ute to culture, why isn’t greater atten- 
tion paid to this factor? Why, we are 
asked, are so many “cheap, trashy” pic- 
tures made? Why, we are challenged, 
do we cater to the “lower tastes’? The 
phrases I have quoted are lifted bodily 
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from a recent diatribe against the mo- 
tion picture. 

I have no thought of attempting a 
blanket defense of Hollywood; it neither 
needs nor deserves such deiense. The 
motion picture industry, like all other 
things man-made, makes its mistakes; 
its judgment is not perfect; its produc- 
tions are not consistently excellent. 

I believe, however, that much of the 
criticism of the motion picture industry 
for alleged failure to live up to its possi- 
bilities and potentialities in all its pro- 
duction is not valid. It is easy and it 
is also very human to criticize something 
one personally does not like. It is easy 
to condemn as “cheap and trashy” some- 
thing which does not suit the individual 
taste of the self-constituted critic. 


A form of entertainment 


By way of example—and it is by no 
means an extreme one—the comic strip 
is condemned in some quarters as some- 
thing at best left to childish tastes and 
then to be permitted to children only 
with great reluctance. The fact that 
millions of adults of recognized intellec- 
tual capacity find certain comic strips 
delightfully diverting is overlooked. 

Again, why not condemn the “murder 
mystery”? Mystery stories pour off the 
presses in an endless stream, all of them 
frankly and candidly written to divert, 
to amuse, to entertain. Among their 
greatest fans have been many American 
leaders—including a few presidents of 
the United States. 

The popular song of today may be 
sentimental and exquisitely appealing; 
tomorrow’s hit number may be a jumble 
of inane but catchy words with a tune 
equally as catchy and as hard to dis- 
lodge from the mind, once heard. 

So it is with many motion pictures 
which are produced very frankly to en- 
tertain and do no more than entertain; 
to make people happy; to bring them a 
pleasant hour or two of complete relaxa- 
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tion—a vital necessity in a complex, 
wearing, worrisome world. If the mo- 
tion picture served no other end but 
that, it would still rank, in my opinion, 
among the enriching forces of life. 

But why—why ask some of our crit- 
ics—does Hollywood inevitably change 
a story, amend and alter a plot or a 
situation as written in the book? 


Art unto itself 
Of course Hollywood “inevitably” 


_ does no such thing. There are, without 


a doubt, times when the amendments 
and alterations could have been dis- 
pensed with, but for the most part such 
criticism is based on a lack of under- 
standing that the motion picture is a 
distinct form of art unto itself. A novel 
cannot be filmed exactly as it is written 
any more than a book can be transferred 
verbatim to the stage. 

Would we, for instance, expect to see 
“The Ancient Mariner” portrayed on the 
screen with but two men visible, one 
clutching the other and doing all the 
talking? Hardly; we would leave the 
theater before the performance was over. 
We would expect to see everything the 


mariner talks about, complete with alba- , 


tross. 

Would it be reasonable for motion 
picture studios to film a version of a 
famous stage play by the simple process 
of “shooting” from the orchestra pit 
at the “legitimate” production? That 
would be a vast waste of the technical 
versatility of the motion picture—a crip- 
pling hand laid on the camera which can 


go anywhere, and does. Necessarily, the 


stage is static. The motion picture cam- 
era is not. 

I would, in short, counter the critics 
by asserting that the motion picture is 
the rightful heir to the mantle of the 
ancient Grecian theater. Let critics 
shoot at that assertion if they like. The 
ancient Grecian theater is held in leg- 
endary reverence because it was a “peo- 
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ple’s theater.” Today’s motion picture 
is the “people’s art.” 

Almost without exception, the citizens 
of ancient Greece were able to go to the 
theater because it was easily accessible, 
and because the price of admission. was 
low. The limitations of geography did 
not apply to the Grecian theater in the 
city-states of the time. They do not 
apply to today’s motion picture which 
surmounts geography. People can get 
to the theaters; and the economic paral- 
lel is almost identical. 


New Areas FoR MOTION PICTURES . 


The more intimately I become ac- 
quainted with the motion picture indus- 
try, the more I am convinced of its pre- 
vailing contributions to culture and to 
education, and the more convinced I 
am, too, of its potentialities. 

Indeed, visual education in our schools 
is something no longer just talked about 
or, toyed with as an experiment. Motion 
pictures are indispensable teaching tools 
in thousands of classrcoms all over the 
United States today; nor are all the mo- 
tion picture films employed in classrooms 
especially made for classroom use. On 
the contrary, scores of them are—as in 
the case of “David Copperfield”—cap- 
sule versions of feature pictures, or are 
short subjects originally made for the- 
atrical audiences. Educators today are 
constantly suggesting new areas of pic- 
ture production to fit in with their needs, 
and the Motion Picture Association of 
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America, responsive to the demand, has 
launched on a broad program of building 
visual education into a vital, practical 
instrument of classroom instruction. 
The potentialities in that direction are 


“today almost incalculable. 


The potentiality of the motion pic- 
ture is equally great as an instrument 
for securing world understanding and 
its more important by-product—peace. 
I do not maintain that complete under- 
standing automatically creates an en- 


_ vironment of peace; I do believe that 


without understanding between peoples, 
the peace of the world is forever hung 
on a trigger. 

In the United States the motion pic- 
ture has contributed to wiping out pro- 
vincialism. ‘The man in the next county, 
the next state, or in another area is no 
longer a “furriner.” Of course, modern 
transportation, the radio, the press—all: 
have played their giant parts in .that, 
but the motion picture alone literally 
transplants the people of one region to 
a vantage point before the eyes of the 
people of another. 

I believe that if we could transplant 
the entire population of one country to 
another country for a long visit, and 
then repeat the process over and over 
again among all the countries, we would 
see an end of international doubts, mis- 
trusts, misunderstandings, and wars. 
We cannot do that, of course. But I 
know of no better substitute than the 
motion picture. 
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Motion Pictures as an Aid to Education 


By Froype E. BROOKER 


HE idea of using motion pictures 

in education is as old as the motion 
picture itself. From the day of its in- 
vention, “educational” possibilities of 
the motion picture have been recognized. 
Edison himself, generally called “the 
father of the motion picture,” believed 


from the beginning that the chief con- ` 


tribution of the motion picture would 
be to education. “The motion picture,” 
he said, “is destined to revolutionize 
our education system, and... 
few years it will supplant largely, if not 
entirely, the use of textbooks.” + 

That leading educators of the early 
decades of the motion picture develop- 
ment shared this belief is seen in a 


“~§tatement made by a school superintend- 


ent in an address. before the National 
Education Association in 1914: 


The motion picture multiplies the advan- 
tages of the ordinary picture a thousand- 
fold. It is the means of the greatest possi- 
bilities in the way of information. Its 
benefits are incalculable. It may be re- 
garded as e great educational lever whereby 
the very great portion of our present-day 
schoolroom work may be lifted out of the 
shadows oï the valley of the abstract into 
the clear sunlight of human interest.? 


EARLY Use or EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


These hopes and visions of the con- 
tribution of films to education were re- 
sponsible for the early prcduction of 
educational films. The War Depart- 
ment in World War I produced over 
100 training films on such subjects as 
map reading and the operation of the 


1 Hugh Weir, “The Story of the Motion Pic- 
ture,” McClure’s, Vol. 54 (November 1922). 

2 Nathaniel M. Graham, “Motion Pictures as 
an Aid to Education,” National Education As- 
sociation Journal of Proceedings and Addresses 
(July 1914), pp. 746-747. 
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Stokes Mortar.2 The Department of 
Agriculture during this same period un- 
dertook the production of films to sup- 
port the popular slogan of “Food Will 
Win the War.” Commercial producers 
undertook the production of motion pic- 
tures for schools, and over 200 subjects 
were praduced between 1920 and 1925. 
Many schools purchased the necessary 
equipment and films and started using 
them in education. _ 

Most of these early attempts failed, 
however, for the cost of 35-mm. equip- 
ment, the fire hazard of nitrate film, and 
the financial losses involved in produc- 
ing such films proved to be insurmount- 
able obstacles. Nor were the educators 
entirely satisfied with the results. The 
difficulties of projection usually com- 
pelled the showing of the films in the 
school auditorium, a system which 
helped to carry over into the school the 
exhibition traditions of the theater. 

These early failures resulted in the 
discouragement and disillusionment of 
many who had.been enthusiastic—a dis- 
illusionment that persists in many quar- 
ters to the present day. More impor- 
tant, however, was the general develop- 
ment of a better understanding of the 
problems of using, motion pictures in 
educaticn. Producers recognized the 
need for less expensive and safer equip- 
ment. Educators began to understand 
that application of motion pictures to 
education was more than just “showing” 
a film. 

The first concrete results of this early 
failure were the development of “safety,” 
or nonflammable, film, and the almost: 
simultaneous development of the 16-mm. 
size of film and equipment. These de- 

® Charles Frederick Carter, “Speeding Mili- 
tary Training Films,” Educational Film Maga- 
zine, January 1919, 
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velopments served to reduce the hazards 
of school projection as well as the cost, 
and to make the classroom use of films 
possible. The long-range development 
of the classroom use of films dates from 
these developments. 


EDUCATIONAL Firms Topay 


In schools 


It is difficult to indicate the exact 
status of the schoolroom use of sound 
motion pictures today. The statistics 
available from the field are incomplete 
and inconclusive. Nevertheless, there 
are available some figures indicating the 
number of projectors used by schools, 
and these figures provide the best avail- 
able index of the present development 
in the field. ' 


TABLE {1—16-MM. MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS IN UsE IN ScHooLs 














Year Silent Sound 

1936 6,074 458 
1941> 12,092 10,747 
1947¢ 15,000 35,000 





a C, M. Koon and A. W. Noble, National Yis- 
Visual Education Directory (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1936). 

b Nathan D. Golden, Survey of Motion Pic- 
ture Equipment in the Schools of the United 
States, 1941-42 (Washington: U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce). 

° Personal estimate of the author based on 
local surveys. 


The seventyfold increase in the use 
of 16-mm. sound projectors available to 
the schools between 1936 and 1947 is 
probably a fair representation of the 
increase that has come in all phases of 
the educational use oi motion pictures. 


_In the armed services 


The rate of growth of the field has 
been constantly an accelerated one. A 
large part of this acceleration may be 
traced to the use of training films by 


the armed forces in World War H. The. 
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armed forces alone used more than 45,- 
000 16-mm. sound projectors and ap- 
proximately a million prints of over 
3,500 subjects. It is estimated that 
films were an integral part of the train- 
ing of some 15,000,000 members of the 
armed forces and, to a less degree, of 
some 20,000,000 war production work- 
ers. This was a training problem of un- 
precedented proportions and one which 
could not be solved by the traditional 
methods. Films were tried, found effec- 
tive, and used on a scale never before 
dreamed’ of. 

This use of films by the armed forces 
is significant in any consideration of 
the use of motion pictures in education. 
Films were used in the training of mil- 
lions of people who have now returned 
to civilian life with an. understanding of 
the role of films in education. Films 
were used to further objectives previ- 
ously regarded as being outside the 
sphere of motion pictures, and much 
was learned about the production of 
effective educational films. Finally, the 
use of films was successful. The War 
Department has reported that “the 
training film program of the Army was 
a success by any measure. It taught 
well; it taught many men; it made the 
content memorable; it made teaching 
universally available in the Army.” * 

One Navy Department study has 
made the following summary: “Navy 
instructors believe that men learn more, 
remember longer, and show more inter- 
est in learning when training films are 
used than when more traditional meth- 
ods are employed. Films tend to stand- 
ardize training, shorten training time 
and make instruction more practical.” * 

4U. S. War Department, Signal Corps His- 
torical Project F1-1A, “Training Films in the 
Second World War,” Supplement January 1944 
to August 1945, p. 3. 

5 Bureau of Naval Personnel, Training Aids 
Division, Utilization and Evaluation Section, 


“Use of Traming Aids,” Report No. 3, “In- 
structor Evaluation of the Effectiveness of 


, 
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It may well be that the chief contri- 
bution of World War II to education 
will be that of a greater understanding 
of the importance and role of films in 
education. It may be also that this 
same period will mark the passing of 
the classroom use of films from the realm 
of the fad and frill to the realm of the 
assumed, when the citizenry will take 
the classroom use of films for granted 
and will expect that their children will 
have them as an integral part of their 
classroom instruction. 


Facrors iN Limitep Use or FuMs 


It is estimated that the schools of this 
country will have 100,000 16-mm. pro- 
jectors by 1950, a notable increase 
over the 35,000 sound projectors now 
in use. These increases are startling, 
but they are best understood when they 
are considered in terms of the needs of 
our school system. In these terms, the 
present estimate of 35,000 projectors al- 
lows for less than a projector for each 
six school buildings; and the estimate 
of 100,000 projectors would allow for 
less than one projector for each six 
classrooms. But even this is far from 
the goal of educators who would want a 
projector for each classroom. 

Despite the growth that has come 
during the past ten years, it cannot be 
said that the use of motion pictures in 
the classroom is typical or that films are 
as yet an integral part of our educational 
system. The slow development in this 


Training Films.” For a more detailed discus- 
sion of the use of training films by the Govern- 
ment during World War II, see John R Miles 
and Charles R. Spain, Audio-Visual Aids in the 
Armed Services, prepared for the Commission 
on Irhplications of Armed Services Educational 
Programs (Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1947); Committee on Military 
Training Aids and Instructional Materials, “The 
Use of Training Aids in the Armed Services,” 
Bulletin No. 9, 1945; U S. Office of Education, 
“Training Films for Industry,” Bulletin No 13 
(Washington. U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1946). i 


area, as well as the. difficulties that re- 
main for future solution, may be under- 
stood from a consideration of the fol- 
lowing factors: (1) the relationship that 
exists between projectors and films, (2) 
the costs involved, (3) the general lack 
of understanding of films, and (4) the 
breadth and complexity of the educa- 
tional revolution. 


Relationship existing between projectors 
and films 


A single projector is capable of ap- 
proximately 800 or more film showings 
during the course of a school year. 
This calls for approximately 800 films. 
The production of educational films is 
expensive and to date has not proven 
generally profitable. 

The production of educational films 
has therefore lagged and in the main has 
had to be supported by organizations 
with other financial support. Schools 
have been slow to purchase projectors 
when there were so few films available, 
and film producers have been equally 
slow to produce films when so few 
schools owned projectors. This vicious 
circle has handicapped the school use 
of motion pictures from the very begin- 
ning. Only in the past few years has 
there been any indication that this will 
soon cease to be a factor. 


Costs involved 


The cost of using motion pictures in 
the classroom considered on a per pupil, 
per showing basis is favorably cémpa- 
rable to the cost of other classroom ma- 
terials. In spite of this, the direct cost 
of the first use of motion pictures is 
expensive, involving as it does the pur- 
chase of a projector, the darkening of 
classrooms, providing for artificial venti- 
lation, film purchases or rentals, and 
the providing of supervisory personnel. 
This has often proved to be a stumbling 
block for schools operating on small 
budgets and all too seldom lacking the 
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lump sum necessary for the initia] in- 
vestment. 


Lack of understanding of films 


Another general handicap is the lack 
of understanding of educational motion 
pictures. Our-traditions of production, 
of distribution, and of utilization are 
theatrical traditions. We have not as 
yet successfully lifted the motion pic- 
ture out of this theatrical matrix. In 
this sense, our use of the motion picture 
in education is comparable to the days 
of the automobile when it was called 
the horseless carriage. The carriage 
had a dashboard, was repaired by the 
local blacksmith, and was used on roads 
built for the horse and buggy. The 
verbal tradition of education is equally 
hampering the development of the edu- 
cational film. 

The content of many films is carried 
in the sound track instead of the pic- 
ture, and a real question needs to be 
raised as to why a motion picture un- 
der such circumstances? These tradi- 
tions influence not only the production 
of educational motion pictures but also 
their distribution and use. Too often 
the classroom presentation of films be- 
comes a “show” which the students pas- 
sively accept, or else the film takes the 
place of a lecture and therefore no 
preparation or follow-up is necessary. 

This lack of basic understanding runs 
through the entire field and hampers the 
sound development in many ways. The 
motion’ picture is considered as com- 
peting with other visual aids or with 
textbooks. We do not understand ade- 
quately the psychology of the learning 
that takes place from a film presenta- 
tion. Our school curricula are unwit- 
tingly based on maturational concepts 
which are in turn based on the diff- 
culties of verbal understanding. Films 
make it possible, in a way unknown be- 
fore, to implement the emotional ob- 
jectives of education, and many edu- 
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cators are unprepared in terms of their 
training for this development. 

Finally, the introduction of so revo- 
lutionary a tool of instruction as the 
sound motion picture in education is a 
complex process that proceeds. slowly. 
Teachers must be trained in the use of 
these new materials, and this calls for 
their development and incorporation in 
the curricula of our teacher education 
institutions. 

Films must become an integral part 
of the curriculum, which often consists 
of only a textbook. Since present texts 
were not conceived in terms of film ac- 
companiment, they are poorly fitted for 
this development. State, Federal, and 
local laws must be interpreted in terms 
of this new development, and oftentimes 
new laws must be passed. For example, 
some funds are available to the local 
districts for textual materials. Does this 
mean that they may be used for the 
purchase of films? 

School systems must establish new 
administrative departments. ‘This de- 
mands considerable pioneering and ex- 
perimentation since these departments 
have the peculiar combination of func- 
tions of the physical care and operation 
of equipment, as well as providing for 
the in-service training of teachers. Per- 
sonnel must be trained to man these de- 
partments. Systems of information have 
to be developed and local film distribu- 
tion centers established. 


Breadth and complexity of the educa- 
tional revolution 


As the unique and potential contribu- 
tions of the motion picture to education 
are more widely demonstrated and bet- 
ter understood, these basic difficulties 
are being overcome, but it will be many 
years before they are eliminated. The 
contributions may be briefly summarized 
as in terms of the expansion the motion 
picture offers in the sensory, intellectual, 
and emotion experiences of the child. 
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The motion picture offers an expan- 
sion of the sensory experience available 
to the student that is unique. The mo- 
tion picture more than other media of 
communication offers mastery of time 
and space. The student can now see 
and “experience” events that happened 
centuries ago, or thousands of miles 
away. Few students will ever have the 
opportunity of visiting Anarctica, or 
watching the battle of Iwc Jima, of 
hearing and seeing President Roosevelt 
make the address that led to the declara- 
tion of war, or of listening to the debate 
over the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. And yet all such experi- 
ences exist in motion pictures. 

There is another important way in 
which the motion picture expands the 
scope of sensory experience to realms 
that lie beyond the ken of the human 


“senses. You cannot see a bean plant 
grow, a cell divide, or the line of power _ 


flow in an internal-combusticn engine— 
but all of these things can be seen in 
motion pictures through the use of stop 
motion, magnification, time-lapse pho- 
tography, and animation. 

The motion picture also offers advan- 
tages in expanding the scope of intellec- 
tual experience in that it provides for 
the presentation of patterns of intelligi- 
bility. The motion picture can indicate 
relationships through visual phenomena 
in a way that can be grasped and un- 
derstood by the student, and in a way 
for which it was intended. A jade 
Buddha has one meaning inside a glass 
case in a museum; it has quite a differ- 
ent meaning when viewed as a part of 
a wayside shrine in China. The tin 
mine worker in Bolivia has a very di- 
rect relationship with the smelter worker 
in Baltimore. The scientist working in 
his laboratory, the machine designer de- 
signing a new type of nozzle, and the 
woman wearing a dress made of syn- 
thetic fibers have a direct relationship 
to each other, but these relations are 
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abstract and can be verbally understood 
only on a high level of abstraction. 
The very construction of the film, the 
order in which scene follows scene of- 
fers a possibility of manipulation that 
will permit in the most simple fashion 
possible the development in the beholder 
of the generalizations intended. No 
other medium of communication offers 
the same potential for portraying the 
dynamic relationships that exist between 
men and society, and between physical 
phenomena separated by time and space. 

Other patterns of relationships become 
clear only when the subject studied is 
presented in motion. How else can you 
understand the principle of the “float- 
ing” rear axle, osmosis, or the relation- 
ship that exists between a man and his 
culture than by seeing these processes 
in operation? 

The third unique contribution of the 
motion picture is the expansion it offers 
to emotional experiences available to 
the classroom. Through its dramatic 
presentation of subject matter in a 
manner simulating the conditions of di- 
rect experience, it is able to capture 
human interest. Nothing exists that has 
meaning for men if it does not possess 
the quality of arousing some kind or 
degree of emotion. The film offers the 
opportunity for making, for example, the 
Declaration of Independence so real that 
it becomes more than a piece of paper 
in a glass case. 

These three contributions will be 


organically interwoven in most films. 


Their separation here may make for 
logical clarity, but in no sense.are these 
potential contributions of the motion 
picture to be considered as discrete. In 
every film presentation they will be pres- 
ent in varying degrees. 

The motion picture constitutes a 
qualitative gain in communication, per- 
haps the first qualitative gain since man 
discovered the phonetic alphabet, or 
learned to express himself in music, 
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sculpture, or painting. The discovery of 
the printing press was a quantitative 
gain. It did not permit man to say 
anything new, it only permitted him to 
say it more easily to more people. Cer- 
tainly the motion picture permits man 
to say things he could not say before 
and in this sense constitutes a new lan- 
guage. John Dewey has said that “each 
art has its own medium and that medium 
is especially fitted for one kind of com- 
munication., Each medium says some- 
thing that cannot be said, uttered as 
well or as completely in any other 
tongue. ... In fact, each art speaks an 
idiom that conveys what cannot be 
said in another language.” ° 

This ability of the motion picture to 
communicate is of tremendous impor- 
tance to education. And this impor- 
tance of the contributions of the motion 
picture to education is better understood 
if they are viewed in the light of the 
problems of contemporary education. 


IMPLICATION OF THE Motion Picrure’s 
POTENTIALITIES 


Organized education has the ultimate 
responsibility to teach the child all the 
relevant things that the human race has 
learned in all the previous centuries. 
Some of this responsibility is shared by 
the home and society in general, and 
there are areas which the schools by 
common consent do not handle, but 
should organized education fail in its 
duty, civilization will stand still since 
each generation must learn all over 
again by trial and error. 

This responsibility becomes increas- 
ingly onerous and difficult in view of 
the tremendous increase in the scope of 
our concern, the fact that we as a 
world power must deal’ with economics, 
health, military power, communication 
and trade on a world-wide basis, and 
in view of the increasing burden of the 

8 John Dewey, Art as Experience (New 
York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1934), p. 106. 
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school in such things as emotional ad- 
justment. The schools, in an endeavor 


.to meet this responsibility, have length- 


ened the period of required schooling, 
have begun specialization in lower 
grades, and have in general increased 
the size of textbooks. It is unlikely that 
these answers will continue to be effec- 
tive, since the increase in our scientific 
knowledge tends to be constantly accel- 
erated. 

Those who have studied the motion 
picture in actual practice believe that 
the answer may lie in the more effective 
communication offered by the motion 
picture. Certainly, the evidence given 
by the armed forces and the vast ma- 
jority of the research studies in the 
field support this belief. 

The significance of this in terms of 
contemporary democracy cannot be un- 
derestimated. “New millions of partici- 
pants in the control of general affairs 
must now attempt to form personal 
opinions upon matters which were once 
left to a few. At the same time the 
complexity of these matters has im- 
mensely increased. The old view that 
the only access to a subject is through 
prolonged study of it, has, if it be 
true, consequences for the immediate 
future which have not been faced.” * 

-We know that the number of adults 
who can read is smaller than the number 
who can vote; that the number who can 
read serious material and arrive at sound 
judgments is smaller still; and that the 
number who have the time and energy 


to read serious material after the hurly- . 


burly of wage earning is the smallest of 


The motion picture, in conjunction 
with all other so-called visual aids, of- 
fers the possibility of bringing more 
information -to greater numbers of peo- 
ple more quickly and effectively. The 

TC. K Ogden and I. A. Richards, The 


Meaning of Meaning, ist ed. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1936), p. x. 
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motion picture'can free the classroom 
from the experiences of here and now 
and can make all the past and all the 
present and all the phenomena that lie 
beyond the ken of the senses contribute 
to the learning of the students. The 
motion picture can say things that could 
not be said before; it can say them to 
people of all nations more easily than 
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can other media of communication; and 
it can say them in a way that can be 
understood. 

In terms of the problems of contem- 
porary education in a democracy, these 
contributions have a significance that 
makes the motion picture potentially the 
most important tool introduced to edu- 
cation. 


Floyde E. Brooker, M.A, is chief of the Visual Education Section of the United States 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. He has served as tech- 
nical adviser and director of various programs in the field of visual education. He is the 
author of Training Films for Industry and of numerous articles on the subject of visual 
education, and co-author of Students Make Motion Pictures. 


Pressure Groups and the Motion Picture Industry 


By Cmarres R. METZGER 


VERYONE in the United States 

has two businesses—his own and 
motion pictures.” Some philosopher 
connected with motion pictures made 
that statement over thirty years ago. 
That early observation is even more 
valid at present, to judge by the volume 
of letters, formal resolutions, and edi- 
torial comment received daily by the 
Motion Picture Association and indi- 
vidual producers. In the early days of 
silent pictures, criticisms were of neces- 
sity limited to scenes or actions shown 
upon the screen. Today, upon those 
silent scenes has been superimposed dia- 
logue, the slightest line of which may 
arouse pressure groups to the point 
where they condemn publicly the whole 
picture. 

As used herein, “pressure groups” may 
be defined as more or less formally or- 
ganized groups which impress or try to 
impress their point of view upon the 
producers of motion pictures. This may 
be attempted or accomplished by means 
of concerted protests, boycotts, or legal 
censorship. 

In the case of legal censorship, there 
is the lawful power to limit the scope 
of a screen story through deletions of 
scenes or dialogue deemed objectionable 
by the censors, or to reject a picture in 
toto if the censors feel that the picture 
cannot be made acceptable to them by 
drastic eliminations. In the case of 
groups possessing potential economic 
power, the threat of future boycott may 
result in decision by the producer to 
abandon a story or, in defererice to the 
wishes of the complaining group, make 
such radical changes in it that the final 
screen play bears little resemblance to 
the source materials from which it was 
derived. ‘ 


INTERNAL PRESSURES 


Pressure groups may be considered 
as internal, those within the industry, 
and external, those without. Attention 
is directed to the possible group pres- 
sures within the motion picture industry 
which might influence story selection or 
the manner in which a story is treated. 
Producers are always seeking current 
novels which have demonstrated their. 
popularity with the public, since the 
readers are potential patrons for the 
pictures based on them. 

Since the number of successful novels 
is unequal to demands of the industry, + 
each year a majority of motion pictures 
are made from original materials writ- 
ten directly for the screen. Producers 
watch theater receipts to see what type 
of story the public is favoring. (Public 
patronage is really an external pressure, 
used here merely to illustrate the me- 
chanics of story selection.) Thus the 
producer may either follow a cycle or 
trend presently popular with the public, 
such as musical comedies, heavy drama, 
or frothy farces, or decide to depart 
from the cycle with some original theme. 

In either case, the decision in the se- 
lection of story material usually lies 
within the discretion of the producer. 
This decision may be influenced by what 
actors or directors he may have under 
contract. Stories are often chosen to 
fit best the capabilities of the actors and 
to appeal to the patrons such actors 
have attracted in the past. In the larger 
studios the producer may enjoy the 
counsel of fellow producers as to the 
merits of the story he is considering. 
In cases where the producer has to rely 
on outside capital for his venture, both 
he-and his financial backer will give 
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consideration to any elements in the 
story which may offend pressure groups. 
Otherwise, the finished product will suf- 
fer monetary injury. Since motion pic- 
tures are both an art form and a busi- 
ness, the patronage of a large section of 
the public must be obtained for the fin- 
ished product, or the producer will be 
eliminated by reason of financial failure. 
However, this writer knows of no gen- 
eral group pressures exerted within the 
industry on a producer to get the latter 
to make a certain picture. 

Of course, every producer realizes the 
advisability of the approval of his story 
by the Production Code Administration. 
This group, the self-regulatory body set 
up by the industry, passes upon the 
moral content of the story. Aside from. 
its primary function, it tries to keep 
abreast of current trends in pressure 
group demands. It shares with the pro- 
ducers its observations of possible pub- 
lic reactions to the proposed production. 

Far more numerous are the pressure 
groups without the industry whose atti- 
tudes have been and are important con- 
siderations in selection of stories and 
in the details of their development. 
Space limitations permit but a cursory 
examination of each group mentioned. 
The more outstanding pressure group3 
and their expressed or apparent motives 
and objectives may be set out as follows: 


LEGAL CENSORSHIP 


The avowed purpose of legal censor- 
ship is that the public should be pro- 
tected from seeing anything on the 
screen, or hearing dialogue, which- the 
censors deem detrimental to morals ar 
a possible incitement to antisocial con- 
duct. 

In the United States, the first law 
dealing with censorship of motion pic- 
tures was enacted in Chicago in 1909. 
At present eight states have censorship. 
In addition, a large number of cities 
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have similar legislation, although in most 
of these the laws are rarely invoked, ex- 
cept as to particular local problems. No 
additional censorship laws in force at 
present have been passed since 1922. 
Prior to World War I, sixty-four cqun- 
tries had some form of censorship, usu- 
ally as part of their revenue laws re- 
ldting to their import duties. The 
administration of most of these foreign 
laws lacked uniformity; but they con- 
tinue as “pressure” insofar as their pos- 
sible deletions from American motion 
pictures are difficult to determine in 
advance. 


RELIGIOUS 


Religious groups seek to prevent the 
exhibition of pictures which they regard 
as injurious to the faith and morals of 
the spectator, or contrary to the tenets 
of the particular religion concerned. 

The most widely known of these 
groups is the National Legion of De- 
cency which came into being in 1934, 
when the industry had not, succeeded 
in removing all objectionable material 
from the screen. The Legion pledged 
itself to boycott objectionable pictures, 
and further, not to patronize theaters 
which showed such pictures as a matter 
of general policy. The Legion publishes 
a weekly “List” which evaluates pictures 
as to moral aspects from the Catholic 
viewpoint. Its classifications recognize 
that not all pictures can be made exclu- 
sively for children, and that considera- 
tion must be given to adult patronage. 
Therefore, the Legion has various divi- 
sions in its listings. Such classifications 
and the percentages for 1946 were as 
follows: Class A-1 (Family) 39.64 per 
cent; A-2 (Adults) 45.01 per cent; Class 
B (objectionable in part) 15.34 per 
cent; and Class C (condemned) none. 

Protestant and Jewish groups have is- 
sued similar listings for their constitu- 
ents. Representative of these are the 
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monthly reports of the Protestant Mo- 
tion Picture Council. All the religious 
pressure groups represent unselfish ef- 
forts toward wholesome motion picture 
entertainment. ` 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


There are groups of public officials 
who protest unfavorable characteriza- 
tions of their members. Recently pub- 
licized were the law-enforcing officers 
who, through formal resolutions, pro- 
tested the showing of any officers as 
buffoons. 

The industry has long realized that it 
has a social responsibility in upholding 
the dignity of the law. In this connec- 
tion, statistics for 1946, similar to those 
of other years, are of interest. In that 
year a total of 425 feature pictures were 
made, in 244 of which police officers 
appeared. They were leads in 104 pic- 
tures, while 472 officers were shown in 
minor roles, making a total of 576 offi- 
cers presented. Of these, 559 were char- 
acterized seriously, while 17 were shown 
with some comedy, but not as “dumb” 
or buffoons; 405 were definitely sym- 
pathetic portrayals; 23 were unsympa- 
thetic, of whom 8 were private detectives 
and 6 were sheriffs in western type sto- 
ries laid in the 1870’s. The remaining 
148 appeared in such minor roles as to 
make impossible a judgment of either 
sympathetic or unsympathetic. 

City, state, national, and other ofĝ- 
cials are critical where specific localities 
are named. To meet this objection 
most motion pictures are laid in un- 
identified cities or states so as to avoid 
offending any particular locality. 


SOCIAL 


Social groups deem objectionable 
many stories dealing, for instance, with 
problems of capital and labor, or the 
showing of specific groups unfavorably. 
These include similar groups, not enu- 
merated elsewhere, who object to the 


manner in which various social problems 
are treated if derogatory to their inter- 
ests., 

Again, the motion picture industry 
has long been cognizant of its responsi- 
bilities as to controversial social prob- 
lems. Experience has demonstrated that 
the production of a picture dealing with 
some grave problem at the moment it is 
of primary importance to the public, re- 
sults in bitterness, and the industry is 
charged with bias or propaganda. When 
recognition of the public welfare has re- 
sulted in remedial legislation, the issue 
is then not of sufficient interest to war- 
rant bringing it to the screen. The 
reader can understand how impossible it 
would have been to present pictures 
dealing with the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, housing, jurisdictional strikes, 
or veteran and nonveteran relations, to 
mention but a few subjects, during the 
past two years.’ Such attempts would 
unquestionably have resulted in attacks 
upon the industry by violent partisans. 

To illustrate specifically, in the fall of 
1941, Senators Wheeler, Nye, and Clark 
secured a public senatorial inquiry on 
their charges that the motion picture in- 
dustry was propagandizing for the par- 
ticipation of this country in World War 
H. , The industry submitted figures 
showing that for the two-year period 
from the beginning of the war in Europe 
to August 31, 1941, of 1,102 feature- 
length films produced, 6.8 per cent used 
the European war as a background. 
During the same period, of 1,370 short 
subjects produced, 2.67 per cent made 
some reference to the war. In some of 
these, leading characters were shown as 
members of the armed services of na- 
tions involved, just as was the case in 
fiction of the period. No “hate” pic- 
tures had been made, and where un- 
sympathetic Nazis were shown, sympa- 
thetic Germans appeared in the same 
story. After several months of testi- 
mony this investigation was still in- 
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“complete when the Japanese attacked 


Pearl Harbor. 


PROFESSIONAL 


Professional groups evince concern as 
to the depiction of their prafessions on 
the screen. These incluce doctors, 
nurses, lawyers, judges, teachers, and 
others. 

In this connection there is a saying 
in Hollywood that villains should be 
“unemployed, white Americens, without 
religious, professional, labor union or 
other affiliations.” There is much truth 
in the statement. The public of every 
class resents the suggestion that mem- 
bers of its group could be antisocial or 
unethical. Many fine dramatic source 
materials have been abandoned for the 
reason that these might give offense to 
the groups portrayed. The fact that 
such stories may be literary classics, long 
read and enjoyed by many readers with- 
out protest, does not always remedy the 
situation when they are considered for 
screen presentation. When in this dan- 
gerous area, producers must scrutinize 
carefully every line of dialogue in any 
story to avoid any statements which 
might imply that al members of a given 
profession or other group are unethical 
or untrustworthy. 

As a iurther safeguard, in most cases 
where dramatic honesty requires that a 
professional man or a member of some 
group be. characterized as a villain, a 
formula of contrast is used. This means 
that in the same story, ancther member 
of the same professional or occupational 
group is presented as showing the best 
ideals of that group. 

i RACIAL 

Racial groups, too, oppose what they 
regard as any unfavorable representa- 
tion of their members on the screen. 

Racial sensitivity has been intensified 
in this country during the past thirty 
years. Probably this was magnified by 
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World Wars I and II. To a certain ex- 
tent it was fomented by the Klan follow- 
ing World War I, and is inflamed by 
the communistic and agitational groups 
at present. Producers have always ex- 
ercised extreme care as to the proper 
showing of racial groups. By far, Negro- 
white relations have been and remain 
the most critical aspect of this question. 
This resulted from unpleasant reactions 
to “The Birth of a Nation,” made in 
1915. Since then, to this writer’s knowl- 
edge, there have been no Negro villains 
in, any motion pictures except four or 
five melodramas produced by members 
of that race for theaters catering to their 
patronage. 

For the most part, Negroes have ap- 
peared in pictures as singers, dancers, 
and comedians, in which fields many of 
them were already famous on the stage 
and in radio. The unforgettably fine 
performance of Hattie McDaniel in 
“Gone With the Wind” brought her an 
Academy Award in 1939, as the best 
supporting actress of the year. Dancer 
Bill Robinson costarred with Shirley 
Temple in several charming pictures, as 
well as being featured in numerous mu- 
sicals, Lena Horne has delighted mil- 
lions with her spirited singing; Louise 
Beavers was outstanding in “Imifation 
of Life”; Leigh Whipper lent distinction 
to “Of Mice and Men,” as he has done- 
to other pictures; and Willie Best has 
added his gay characterizations to the 
“Charlie Chan” series. These are but 
a few examples. 

Notwithstanding, a few years ago off- 
cials of a Negro group professing great 
interest in the welfare of their race ar- 
rived in Hollywood. They informed 
producers of a number of edicts con- 
cerning the future use of Negroes in 
pictures. These officials were reminded 
that actors and actresses of their race 
were pleased with the conditions of their 
employment and the important parts 
being assigned to them. Demands re- 
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mained so complicated that numerous 
producers decided they could avoid un- 
told difficulty by the simple expedient 
of using all-white casts. The result was 
that Negro actors and actresses reput- 
edly demanded that this self-appointed 
committee, purporting to represent them, 
leave Hollywood. When this was done, 
the previous harmonious and profitable 
relationship existing between these art- 
ists and the producers was restored. 

The most outstanding recent example 
in this field is the case of the Walt Dis- 
ney production, “Song of the South.” 
This was an adaptation of the Joel 
Chandler Harris “Uncle Remus” stories, 
The picture was a combination of actual 
persons and animated cartoons. Inci- 
dentally, it was approved, without dele- 
tions, by all state censor boards, and 
recommended for family patronage by 
all private reviewing groups. Charles 
Baskett, distinguished Negro actor, was 
the star of the production. The period 
of the story was in the 1870’s. When 
this picture was released, certain na- 
tional Negro groups protested. They 
were joined by the agitational groups, 
and pickets were placed around the thea- 
ters. The bewildered public viewed this 
picture and left the theaters wondering 
what was objectionable. The protests 
and picketing tended to intensify race 
‘consciousness and to make Hollywood 
unwilling to deal with similar materials 
. in the future. The pressure groups con- 
cerned may state that this is their ob- 
jective. However, the end results may 
well reduce the number of possibilities of 
providing opportunities for Negroes to 
perform such outstanding roles in the 
future. 


INTERNATIONAL 


International groups include the legal 
controls of foreign countries, and the re- 
actions of citizens of such countries to 
the manner in which their nationals and 
history are depicted. The Motion Pic- 


ture Production Code provides specifi-° 


cally, “The history, institutions, promi- 
nent people and citizenry of all nations 
shall be presented fairly.” Despite this, 
national feelings are to the foreign mar- 
ket the same disturbing element that the 
local groups are to the domestic market. 

It should be mentioned that some of 
the attitudes of other countries are often 
colored by their economic desire to assist 
their pictures at the expense of the 
American industry. There have been 
occasions when certain foreign countries 
have objected to a proposed motion pic- 
ture story and have threatened reprisals, 
not limited to refusal of import for the 
protested story, but extending hence- 
forth to aif pictures made by the ofend- 
ing company. In at least two instances, 
official protests by foreign governments, 
through the State Department, resulted 
in producers’ abandoning important 
story properties and charging to loss all 
investments in these. 


TRADE GROUPS 


The opposition of trade groups is di- 
rected chiefly to minor scenes in pic- 
tures which they feel are harmful to 
their businesses. In addition, some ob- 
ject to the manner in which newly in- 
vented articles are brought to the at- 
tention of the public. Glass blowers 
have protested the showing of canned 
beer. Fur groups have objected to the 
showing of a Negro maid wearing a cer- 
tain type of fur as injuring that business 
with white patrons. The National Bil- 
liard Association objected to the show- 
ing of low-grade pool rooms as detri- 
mental to the prestige they sought to 
build for the game and its surroundings. 
Many other instances could be cited. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Some miscellaneous groups have ad- 
mirable objectives. Among them might 
be mentioned the temperance groups 
which protest any drinking in pictures. 


PRESSURE GROUPS AND THE Motion PICTURE INDUSTRY 


While their request cannot be met en- 
tirely, the code has been amended to 
read, “The use of liquor in American 
life, when not required by the plot or 
for proper characterization, will not be 
shown.” Numerous protests were made 
as to possible mistreatment of animals 
in pictures. The industry met this by 
a working arrangement with the Ameri- 
can Humane Association, which provides 
inspectors to be present at the making 
of all pictures in which animals are 
used, to ensure proper care. The Ameri- 
can Hotel Association asked that any 
scenes showing people smoking in bed 
be eliminated, as this is a dangerous 
practice which may result in conflagra- 
tion. Groups of public carriers have 
requested that the showing of accidents 
involving various forms of transporta- 
tion be avoided as destructive of general 
confidence. Numerous school authori- 
ties objected to the showing of any 
stammering, since children often mimic 
such actions to the detriment of their 
speech. In this the industry has co- 
operated, as well as in the avoidance of 
using any physical affliction for comedy. 

A peculiar example, an indirect pres- 
sure, is the radio commentator and the 
columnist. Both can initiate protests 
against certain pictures by appeals to 
their listeners or readers. While these 
individuals are not a pressure group, 
their efforts may lead to the creation of 
an informal pressure group for a mo- 
mentary purpose. 


AGITATIONAL 


Many agitational groups are sub- 
versive elements with an avowed pur- 
pose of creating as much dissension as 
possible among the religious, racial, la- 
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bor, and other groups in order. to pro- 
mote national disunity. While these 
agitators are few in number, they throw 
their very vocal support to any other 
pressure groups involved in a contro- 
versy. They are constantly alert to 
“read into” any motion picture some- 
thing which they allege is detrimental 
to other pressure groups, so that the 
latter may be influenced to initiate pro- 
tests. Once protests have been made, 
the agitational groups supply “letters to 
the editors” and speakers for protest 
rallies, and their members are eager to 
join the picket lines around theaters. ° 
These groups are sometimes aided by 
the professional reformer who urges his 
audiences to demand further legislative 
curbs of the industry. i 


The foregoing has been but a sam- 
pling of the many pressure groups which 
exert a constant force upon producers in 
their selection of screen materials. Ex- 


` perience has demonstrated that patrons 


go to motion pictures to be entertained, 
and on the economic side, producers en- 
deavor not to offend these potential cus- 
tomers. There is, however, no other 
business watched ‘so closely and sub- 
jected to so many negative suggestions. 
The activities of the various pressure 
groups have been surveyed, and an at- 
tempt made to demonstrate their im- 
pact upon the industry. In the future, 
as in the past, this impact may be a 
harassing force or it may be a con- 
structive one. However, the pressure 
groups will remain as potent factors for 
either the retardation or the continued 
development of the motion picture in- 
dustry. 


Charles R. Metzger, A.M., LL.B., has been a member of the Production Code Adminis- 
tration in Hollywood, California, since 1935. He was a practicing lawyer from 1916 to 
1935, except for Army service during World War 1. For ten years he was a lecturer in 
Indiana University. He is the author of numerous articles on the subjects of taxation, 
delinquency, and various aspects of the motion picture industry. 


Movies and Propaganda 


By Leo C. ROSTEN 


HIS article is being written as the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities is preparing to hold hearings 
in Washington on allegations of Com- 
munism in Hollywood and “Communist 
propaganda” in motion pictures. The 
movie producers have engaged former 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes as 
special counsel to present their case, 
„just as they engaged the late Wendell 
Willkie, in an identical capacity, in the 
investigation of “war propaganda in 
movies” by a committee of the Senate 
in 1941. ` 
It is to be expected that as political 
and social crises become intensified we 
shall witness increased public anxiety 
about the content and the implications 


of a medium which is as dramatic, sig- - 


nificant, and influential as motion pic- 
tures. It is also to be expected that 
pressures of an opposed character will 
be brought to bear on those who make 
pictures: the demand for films which 
are “significant” and not “escapist,” on 
the one hand, and the demand for films 
which provide “pure entertainment,” on 
the other. And since Hollywood is news 
in every newspaper in the land and in 
almost all the provinces of the world, it 
is to be expected that those with an 
eye to publicity will continue to attract 
attention by attacking Hollywood— 
whether their allegations be sincere or 
malicious, founded on fact or on aberra- 
tion, motivated by genuine concern or 
by vested-interest or political ambition. 

It becomes particularly relevant, there- 
fore, to understand what propaganda 
really is, to know whether movies en- 
gage in propaganda, and to comprehend 
what special problems.the movie-makers 
face. 


PUBLIC SENSITIVITY TO Movies 


The manufacturers of motion pictures 
in America, whose production plant is 
located in Hollywood, produce from 250 
to 350 films of feature length each year. 
These movies are, for the overwhelming 
part, works of fiction in which are em- 
bedded the stereotyped stories of ro- 
mance or melodrama. Occasionally, 
among these 250 to 350 films (and 
rarely more than half a dozen times in 
any one year), a movie deals with sub- 
ject matter other than the glutinous de- 
sire of one member of the species for 
another. And the hue and cry which 
invariably greets any film which dares 


to venture into the field of the non- . 


personal suggests several important 
things: the general assumption, long 


. abetted by the movie producers them- 


selves, that the screen should concern 
itself only with boy-meets-girl; the 
sensitivity of politicians and vested- 
interest groups to anything which the 
movies may attempt to say about the 
world beyond the libido; the singular 
vulnerability of Hollywood to public 
criticism; and the surprise and distress 
of a public long conditioned to movies 
which have restricted themselves to 
repetitive elaborations of love. 

It is significant that a movie which 
faithfully dramatizes a best-selling novel 
or a popular magazine serial will be at- 
tacked as “propaganda” when neither 
the novel nor the story on which the 
picture was based was suspected of un- 
dermining the values of the established 
order. This is precisely what happened, 
for instance, in the case of the film 
“Escape,” which was taken from a 
novel published as a serial in the Satur- 
day Evening Post and as a book by 
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Little, Brown & Company. And this 
will probably happen when such films 
as “Earth and High Heaven,” “Behind 
the Iron Curtain,” or ‘“Gentlemen’s 
Agreement” are released to the public. 

Now even an unsuccessful movie 
reaches iar more people than the most 
popular book or magazine. Those who 
shrug off a piece of print with which 
they do not agree will take to the pub- 
lic hustings when the same subject is 
translated to the screen. The content 
of a newspaper is judged by the total 
aspect of all its news stories and edi- 
torials day after day; the political posi- 
tion of a magazine is assessed accord- 
ing to the over-all implication of its 
contents over a reasonable span of time; 
but a movie is judged as c movie, and 
not as one product among an annual 
output of 350. 


REASONS FOR SENSITIVITY 


But there is a deeper reason for the 
special sensitivity which characterizes 
reactions to movies, and that is the 
situation in which a movie is “con- 
sumed.” Printed matter is read by one 
person at a time; the radio is listened 
to by one or a few people; but a motion 
picture is seen in a group situation, by 
an audience ranging from 500 to 6,000 
people. It would be valuable to test 
this difference in the psychological field 
experimentally: what would happen if 
an issue of the New York Times (or the 
Chicago Tribune) were acted out to a 
mass audience, by professional mum- 
mers skilled in manipulating emotional 
responses? It is not farfetched to sug- 
gest that a dull newspaper account of a 
debate in Congress or a Balkan skirmish 
would take on an entirely new and vola- 
tile dimension if presented from a stage, 
to an audience of thousands, by actors 
trained in the art of eliciting love or 
hate or a sense of the fearful. All this 
is to say that the forces of group dy- 
namics are involved where movies are 
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concerned, and do not apply to news- 
papers, books, magazines, or radio. 

No one accuses the press of conduct- 
ing propaganda because newspapers re- 
port the speeches of foreign dictators or 
American demagogues; no one accuses 
the radio of insidious intentions when it 
presents programs which contain contro- 
versial material; but when a movie com- 
pany produces one film which arouses 
public debate, the charge of “propa- 
ganda” cleaves the air. 

There is behind this a hidden premise 
which is worth examining: people ex- 
‘pect to encounter things with which they 
do not agree, or which they even vio- 
lently oppose, when they purchase a 
newspaper or tune in on a radio pro- 
gram; but the public has been condi- 
tioned to expect movies to provide them 
with what is pleasant, undisturbing, and 
soporific. It has long been assumed that 
movies, unlike other agencies of public 
communication, ought to confine them- 
selves to the noncontroversial. 

This drum has, unfortunately, been 
beaten for many years by the movie 
producers themselves. Oné of the more 
banal clichés which issued from the mo- 
tion picture industry for twenty years 
was that “movies are only concerned 
with entertainment.” Whenever pro- 
ducers were criticized they promptly re- 
treated, with pained and misunderstood 
gestures, behind the serene bulwark of 
“pure entertainment.” However dis- 
arming this may have been as polemics, 
it fell into the disastrous error of creat- 
ing an artificial antithesis between some- 
thing called “entertainment” and some- 
thing called “propaganda.” This muddy 
distinction implied that what is enter- 
taining cannot be significant, and that 
what is significant (dealing with group, 
rather than individual, problems) can- 
not be entertaining. 

The movie producers have come to 
regret this fatal illogic; the inept di- 
chotomy of “entertainment versus propa- 
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ganda” made it difficult for Hollywood 
to defend the continuing broadening of 
subject matter which the movies were 


compelled to undertake, under the pres-- 


sures of both competition and con- 
science, and which, for reasons explored 
below, they cannot reject or avoid in 
the future. 


Wuat Is PROPAGANDA? 


What is the proper measure to use 
in determining what is “propaganda”? 
The word itself comes from the Roman 
Catholic Church, which, in the seven-. 


teenth century, set up a College of 


Propaganda to educate its priests in 
the techniques of missionary-work. The 
practice of propaganda is, of course, as 
old as that moment when the first cave 
man attempted to influence the conduct 
or attitudes of others by nonviolent 
methods. 

Propaganda, according to the most 
cogent authority in the field, is the 
deliberate attempt to influence mass at- 
titudes on controversial subjects by the 
use of symbols rather than -force.* 
. Three factors in this definition deserve 
special attention: “deliberate attempt,” 
“mass attitudes,” “controversial.” It is 
crucial to recognize that it is intention 
that lies at the heart of propaganda. 
This must be stressed, since it is often 
crudely assumed that the effect of a 
publication (or a movie) upon those 
who see or read it determines whether 
or, not propaganda is involved. 

Laymen are often confused in the 
effort to identify propaganda because 
they find it difficult to distinguish propa- 
ganda from education or from patriotic 
reiterations or from entities of art, bar- 
ren of ideas. A clear classification at 
this point will be helpful. Education 

1 This definition follows Harold D. Lasswell, 
the first social scientist to study propaganda 
systematically. See Bruce Smith, Harold D. 
Lasswell, and Ralph D. Casey, Propaganda, 
Communication, and Public Opinion, 1947, pp. 
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represents the transmission of apti- 
tudes or attitudes on subjects which 
are not controversial. Patriotic reitera- 
tions (pageants, poems, patriotic films) 
involve the dramatization of accepted 
political values. Entertainment is the 
communication of the pleasurable.? 

A movie on physiology or golf or 
arithmetic is an educational film. A 
movie which dramatizes the prevailing 
civic emotions about our country, its 
institutions or national heroes, is a patri- 
otic film. But a movie made for the 
purpose of changing attitudes about, 
say, American foreign policy or social- 
ized medicine or monogamy would be a 
propaganda film. 


Tut INTERNATIONAL ASPECT 


It is imperative to keep these distinc- 
tions in mind, since it will be seen that 
the diagnosis of whether an entity is 
“propagandistic” depends not only upon 
the intention of those who create it, but 
also upon the ‘intellectual commitments 
of the audience to which the work is 
exposed. In the United States, a movie 
about free elections is not propaganda:’ 
the same movie would be considered 
propaganda in Spain or the Soviet Un- 
ion, since under each of these regimes, 
despite differences in formal ideology, 
positive affirmations about opposition 
parties or multiple choices violate the 
official political theology. Contrariwise, 
a film made in Moscow about the glories 
of Communism, the sanctity of Stalin, 
or the infallibility of the Politburo is a 
“patriotic” enterprise—for Russians; 
the same film would be considered a- 
propaganda film in the United States. 

The producer of American pictures is 
thus presented with problems of foreign 
income and national interest which do 
not burden the publishers of print or 
the entrepreneurs of radio. Such films 


2I have added this definition of entertain- 
ment to the three categories of Professor Lass- 


well 
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as “The Grapes of Wrath” or “Tobacco 
Road” will not be released abroad, ac- 
cording to the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion, because they “might be used as 
propaganda against the United States.” è 
These films, which dealt with the Ameri- 
can dispossessed, would undoubtedly 
provide an unrepresentative picture of 
American society; and they might offer 
considerable embarrassment to our State 
Department, in both its information pro- 
gram overseas and its negotiations with 
foreign countries whom we are attempt- 
ing to impress with, and woo toward, 
the system of democracy. 

If we bear in mind the magnitude of 
the fact that there are over 86,000 movie 
theaters spread throughout the world, in 
which American movies can be compre- 
hended even if English is not under- 
stood, we may gain some conception of 

“-the immensity of resistances to which 
an American movie producer, unlike his 
counterparts in the media of print or 
radio, is subjected. A film presumably 
as inoffensive as “Show Boat” (an ideal 
example of what Hollywood considered 
“pure entertainment”) was barred by 
the Government of Poland in 1938 for 
the memorable reason that the song “OP 
Man River” was “proletarian propa- 
ganda.” * 


CONTRAST WITH OTHER MEDIA 


Allegations of propaganda in movies 
are, historically speaking, relatively re- 
cent, and of a character which distin- 
guishes the problems of the screen from 
those of the printed page or the radio 
waves. It is worth remembering that 
the first newspapers in the United States 
were partisan sheets, openly dedicated 
to ‘the presentation of a political point 
of view and the denunciation of those 


8 Associated Press dispatch, Los Angeles 
. Times, July 18, 1947, p. 1. 
4See my Hollywood: the Movie Colony, 
the Movie Makers, 1941, pp. 356 ff., for this 
and other examples. 
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who opposed it. George Washington re- 
marked that it was the abuse of him 
by the press that forced him into politi- 
cal retirement at the end of his second 
term.® 

Radio broadcasting, which is several 
decades younger than motion pictures, 
appeared on the national scene at a time 
when both the public and the Govern- 
ment were aware of the hazards which 
might flow from the private ownership 
of public communication channels. Ra- 
dio was, therefore, placed under official 
supervision to ensure that the public in- 
terest would not be violated. 

But the motion picture represents an 
enterprise of entirely different origin and 
character. Movies began as a trivial 
form of amusement, devoid of political 
purpose or public responsibility. The 
movies began as a gadget, a novelty of 
the nickelodeon, the peep show, and the 
penny arcade. Movies were a part of 
“show business.” It was not until a full 
decade after the first movie existed that 
even the more farsighted observers be- 
gan to suspect the scope and power of 
a medium which made its bow into the 
world of public communication with the 
filming of a kiss bestowed by a vaude- 
ville actor upon a buxom lady. 


PROPAGANDA POTENTIALITIES 


During the First World War, some of 
the more conspicuous movie successes 
were flag-waving films, of the most crude 
and unsubtle nature, such as “The Kai- 
ser, the Beast of Berlin” or “My Four 
Years in Germany.” But it was not un- 
til the international crises of 1936-37 
that there was any substantial concern 
in the United States about the prepa- 
ganda potentialities of the screen. The 
shock effect of Nazism in Germany and 
the bloody and tragic civil war in Spain 
was reflected in the public controversy 

5 Charles Beard, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Symposium on Freedom of the Press, 1938, p. 
38. 
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which raged in the United States around 
those first tentative American movies 
which dared to mention the reality of 
fascism. 

“Blockade,” a melodramatic and 
rather naïve film about the Franco re- 
bellion, and “Confessions of a Nazi 
Spy,” a vigorous movie based on news 
accounts and Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation materials which exposed the ac- 
tivities of German secret agents in the 
United States, created a national uproar 
of more than passing duration. That 
‘substantial proportion of the American 
public which favored an isolationist for- 
eign policy recognized and feared the 
power of the screen to awaken Ameri- 
cans to a distant threat or to organize 
American attitudes toward something 
called fascism. The leaders of public 
opinion began to realize the political po- 
tential of movies—as a catalyst of po- 
litical attitudes and as a lever on Con- 
gress and American foreign policy. The 
controversy about these first “political” 
films was significant not simply because 
of the position which those films took: 
what alarmed the politicos was the fact 
that movies dared to say anything about 
matters which were believed to be out- 
side Hollywood’s jurisdiction. 

At the heart of the public debate lay 
the surprised recognition that the movies 
had violated a familiar pattern of escape, 
and reassurance, and had shown the te- 
merity to extend their province from the 
amorous to the political. The Senate, in 
the throes of profound conflict over 
American foreign policy, launched a for- 
mal investigation of “war propaganda 
in motion pictures.” The movie produc- 
ers engaged Mr. Wendell Willkie, the 
defeated but immensely popular Repub- 
lican candidate for President, as special 
counsel. 


“DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Even before the hearings opened in 
Washington, it became clear that a 
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philosophical point would confound the 
pragmatic opponents of Hollywood: it 
was the intent of the movie producers, 
no less than the effect of the films they 
had made, that would form the critical 
focus of the investigation. Mr. Willkie 
seized the initiative by making an open- 
ing statement to the Senators which be- 
came a new (and long overdue) Magna 


Charta for Hollywood: 


The motion-picture screen is an instru- 
ment of entertainment, education and in- 
formation. Having been pioneered and de- 
veloped in our country, it is peculiarly 
American. ... The motion picture industry 
has always been permitted freedom of ex- 
pression. The impression has now arisen, 
and very naturally, that one of the hoped- 
for results of the pressure of your investi- 
gation will be to influence the industry to 
alter its policies so that they may accord 
more directly with the views of its critics. 
The industry is prepared to resist such pres- 
sure with all of the strength at its com- 
mand.’ 


This declaration of principles was sup- 
ported by those movie producers who 
were called before the public tribunal. 
They maintained that the allegedly 
“propagandistic” films which they had 
produced were based on indisputable 
facts; that their movies faithfully 
brought’ to the screen the contents of 
books or plays which had already won 
widespread public approval; and that 
movies are made under free competitive 
conditions—-with the primary intention 
of earning a profit by providing a sal- 
able commodity for consumers on a 
market in which consumers are free to, 
make choices. More important, the 
motion picture industry resolutely em- 
braced the principle that movies were 
not to be denied that freedom of ex- 
pression which the Constitution un- 
equivocally grants to the press. This 

8 Quoted by Bosley Crowther, Sunday New 


York Times, July 6, 1947, p. 1, dramatic sec- 
tion. 
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defense, which was an attack on the 
investigation itself, proved singularly 
successful: the failufe of the Senate 
committee to, demonstrate an avowed 
intention to produce “un-American” or 
war propaganda on the part of Holly- 
wood represented a historic liberation 
of the movies as an instrument of mass 
communication.’ 


AREAS OF DISTINCTION 


It is inevitable that movies will con- 
tinue to concern themselves, from time 
to time, with matters opposed by large 
sections of the American public—be- 
cause other sectors of the bublic will 

~ demand such films and will support 
them at the box office. The laws of 
competition generally ensure that a story 
considered “too hot” for one studio to 
produce will be produced by another 
’ which seizes upon this economic advan- 
tage. And because the public faces an 
era in which it will be occasionally dis- 
turbed, challenged, or provoked by the 
images and content of the screen, it is 
worth considering what the peculiar 
problems of movie-makers are, and 
where these problems differ from those 
of the newspaper, book, or magazine 


publisher, or the operator of a radio 


station: 


Economic differences 


1. Unlike newspapers or radio, movies 
receive no revenues from advertising. 
(On the contrary, the motion picture 
industry spends about $52,000,000 a 
year on newspaper advertising; this is, 
roughly, the third largest national ad- 
vertising account.) This total freedom 
from advertising is one of the blessings 
of the screen which is generally ignored 

TFor data on the Senate investigation, see 
U.S Senate, Interstate Commerce Committee, 
Propaganda in Motion Pictures: Hearings, 77th 
Cong, Ist sess, on S. Res. 152, Authorizing 
Investigation of War Propaganda Disseminated 
by Motion-Picture Indusiry, ‘Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1942. 
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and for which proper credit might well 
be given to the producers. But it pre- 
sents significant problems to the eco- 
nomics of movie manufacture. 

2. Because of the absence of adver- 
tising revenues, movies are far more de- 
pendent upon a mass referendum than 
are other media of communication. At 
no point can the movie producer, unlike 
the entrepreneurs of publishing or radio, 
draw upon advertising revenues to sub- 
sidize, underwrite, or defray production 
costs. 

3. The production of movies is far 
more costly than the production of news- 
papers, books, magazines, or radio pro- 
grams. The average Grade A picture in 
Hollywood today will cost a million dol- 
lars or more. But a large radio station, 
with physical plant and personnel capa- 
ble of broadcasting twenty-four hours a 
day, day after day and year after year, 
can be purchased for a sum ranging from 
$500,000 to $750,000; and, be it noted, 
these prices represent ten times the net 
worth and twenty-four times the net 
profit, before taxes, of the stations.® A 
new radio station can be erected for 
anywhere between $25,000 and $125,- 
000. A large metropolitan newspaper 
will sell for between $5,000,000 and 
$15,000,000.° It is worth while to em- 
phasize the fact that one motion picture 
costs twice as much to produce as it 
takes to purchase a large radio station, 
lock, stock, and barrel, and that the 
output of any studio in Hollywood for 
a period of three or four months involves 
enough capital to purchase a metropoli- 


_ tan newspaper. 


4. The media of print or radio: derive 
negligible, if any, revenues from over- 
seas; but a movie company may depend 
on foreign markets for as high as 55 
per cent of its sales (the sum varies ac- 


8 Estimates by Commissioner Clifford J. 
Durr of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion; quoted by Ralph D Casey, op. cit., p. 11. 

9 Ibid., p. 12. 
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cording to the company’s distribution 
outlets overseas). In many instances, 
as a general rule of thumb, the revenues 
from the United States equal the costs 
of movie production, and it is the for- 
eign market that represents the profit. 
This has particular importance for the 
problem of propaganda in movies, since 
the producer who tries to make profit- 
able pictures cannot escape a ubiquitous 
sensitivity to the peculiar and innumer- 
able taboos of the foreign market—with 
which neither the press nor the radio 
need concern itself. A single scene 
which offends the political or moral 
sensibilities of cultures or nations be- 
yond our geographical boundaries may 
result in serious monetary losses to the 
movie producer.*° 


Audience and locality 


5. A newspaper publisher or radio 
producer shapes his commodity for a 
specific market which is fairly well iden- 
tifiable and which represents one small 
portion of the public as a whole. Given 
his operating costs, he can gain a profit 
by gratifying a relatively small audience. 
It is not accidental that publishers and 
radio men are in the habit of referring to 
“our audience” or “our kind of read- 
ers.” But the movie producer cannot 
produce movies for “an” audience; he 
produces movies for “the” audience. He 
is at the mercy of a mass market of a 
magnitude and heterogeneity unknown 
to the universe of print or radio. There 
is no counterpart in Hollywood produc- 
tion for a newspaper or magazine which 
can operate profitably with 100,000 
readers, or the book which can show a 
profit if sold to 5,000 purchasers. 

6. The movies, unlike the press and 
the radio, have no local identity or 
form. A newspaper in Moline, a radio 


10 For examples, see my Hollywood: the 
Movie Colony, the Movie Makers, pp. 355- 
368; or Ruth A. Inglis, Freedom of the Mov- 
ies, 1947, passim. 
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station in Tulsa, can originate within 
the community, reflect the ideas or aspi- 
rations of that community, and live from 
the revenues of that community (plus, 
in some cases, national advertising ac- 
counts). But the local movie houses in 
Tulsa or Moline exhibit a commodity 
which was made in Hollywood; local 
film producers could not, even if they 
wanted to, conduct successful movie pro- 
duction on the professional and commer- 
cial scale with which we are here con- 
cerned. Hollywood is, accordingly, 
asked to supply that variety of political 
positions which the press or radio of 
the country offers. 


Internal arrangements 


7. There is nothing in motion pic- 
ture production comparable to the inter- 
locking directorates of newspapers or 
radio stations. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission has pointed out that 


yo 
qe 


two-thirds of the Nation’s broadcasting - 


stations are already licensed by corpora- 
tions or are under their control; and 
that more and more of the applications 
filed with the FCC for permission to 
operate radio stations come from indus- 
trialists, manufacturers, bankers, public 
utility magnates, and so forth. Simi- 
larly, the struggle for control in televi- 
sion involves the rivalry of giant cor- 
porations dividing the potential market 
into spheres of influence.“ But movie 
companies have no affiliations of this 
character. They are free, for the most 
part, from the internal bias and pressure 
of vested-interest partners; but they are 
far more “on their own” economically. 
8. There is nothing in movies com- 
parable to the one-newspaper city or 
the one-radio-station town. Despite the 


11 Federal Communications Commission, 


Special Committee on Monopoly Abuses in. 


Broadcasting, Report of the Committee, June 
12, 1940. For an analysis of the struggle for 
power in television, see Frank C. Waldrop and 
Joseph Borkin, Television (Morrow), 1938. 


` 


Movies AND PROPAGANDA 


perennial and proper alarums about mo- 
nopoly in motion pictures, and the De- 
partment of Justice suit now pending in 
the Supreme Court, the fact remains that 
there are eight major movie companies, 
plus a dozen smaller independents, and 
that in the area of story purchases and 
movie content they do compete. They 
compete most vigorously and incessantly 
in these spheres, if not in the fields of 
distribution and exhibition. There is no 
area in the United States in which the 
consumer has access to the output of 
only one motion picture company, as he 
does in the case of local newspapers or 
radio stations." 


Pupric DEMAND 


Within this framework, let us consider 
the problem Hollywood faces. Movie 
producers can continue to make great 

“profits by ignoring the world in which 
they live and by excluding reality from 
their films. Any producer in Hollywood 
is today subjected to pressure for giving 
the public “more entertainment.” At 
the same time, the pressure for films 
which are not “pap” or “escapism” and 
which do deal with the conflicts of the 
historic and uneasy age in which we 
live, is certain to gain strength and stub- 
bornness as sections of the public (rela- 
tively small, according to past experi- 
ence) demand more of films than libidi- 
nal contortion. 

The producer must put a million dol- 
lars’ worth of chips on an A picture. He 
cannot help recognizing that if the pic- 
ture is controversial, his risk is height- 
ened; he could spend the same million 
dollars on a “sure” picture about a nice 
boy and girl or a gang of smugglers or 
the saga of a song writer. Furthermore, 
the producer must recognize that despite 
his intentions or purpose, a film may be 


22 For a summary of the trend toward con- 
solidation and chain ownership in newspapers 
and radio, see Ralph D. Casey, of. cit. pp. 
16-30, 
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branded “propagandistic” (and suffer se- 
riously at the box office) simply because 
it departs from the familiar stereotypes 
—no matter kow the subject matter is 
treated. 

If propaganda requires the intention 
to change mass attitudes on controver- 
sial subjects, few movies are or will be 
propagandistic, since even such movies 
as do invade the area of social problems 
are ordinarily made in order to make 
money or win prestige or allay the in- 
ner dissatisfactions of those who make 
them. But the problem for Hollywood 
is whether any film can be made about 
an important controversial subject with- ` 
out suffering instant denunciation as 
“propaganda” and penalization at the 
box office. It is one thing to publish a 
news story or book about the position 
of the Negro in the South; it is another 
thing to risk the sums involved in a 
film which is certain to be barred from 
the Southern states of the Republic. 
(This happened to the movie called 
“The Southerner.”) 

But a powerful demand is growing, in 
the critical and intellectual ranks of our 
society, for movie-makers to fulfill the 
responsibility (even at the cost of profit 
sacrifices) which movies, no less than 
the press or the radio, owe to the democ- 
racy in which they are produced and 
from which they derive that freedom of 
expression which is unfettered by gov- 
ernment control, censorship, or persua- , 
sion. Even the province of entertain- 
ment, long permitted the luxury of 
eschewing reality, must recognize its ob- 


ligations to public information and en- 


lightenment, and to a national interest 
which, if not altruistically served, cannot 
be blindly evaded. An admission of this 
newly recognized responsibility, on one 
level at least, was recently voiced by 
Louis B. Mayer, production head of 
the largest and most profitable motion 
picture company in the world, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer: 
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The message of the screen reaches ap- 
proximately 235,000,000 persons through- 
out the world. . . . There is a heavy re- 
sponsibility upon the producers of motion 
pictures. Therefore a motion picture 
should not only afford entertainment, but 
be of educational value. In this crisis it 
can portray fairly and honestly the Ameri- 
can way of life, and can be a powerful 
influence in the lives of the millions in 
other countries who are either denied ac- 
cess to our way of life, or who have never 
had the opportunity of experiencing it. 
This is not propaganda .. . unless one 
would say that presenting to the world our 
way of life, our freedom, our opportunities, 
our defense of liberty, our emphasis on the 
dignity of the human being [is] . . .18 


FREEDOM INVOLVES RESPONSIBILITY 


Freedom in the arena of public opin- 
ion involves obligations no less than 
license. The public can properly make 
claims upon those who control the ave- 
nues of communication and to whom the 
people have granted the inviolable pro- 
tection of the Bill of Rights. And this 
brings the modern democratic state face 
to face with the dilemma of a freedom 
which is often enjoyed and exploited 
without a corresponding sense of re- 
sponsibility. Justice Felix Frankfurter 
(in Pennekamp v. State of Florida) has 
stated, “Freedom of the press is not free- 
dom from responsibility for its exer- 
cise.” 14 


18 Quoted in the Hcllywood Reporter, July 
8, 1947, p. 4. Let it be noted that movies 
made in Hollywood for the purpose of influ- 
encing attitudes about democracy in countries 
which do not enjoy iz would be classified as 
propaganda. 

14 Quoted by William Ernest Hocking, Free- 
dom of the Press, 1947, p. 10. 
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The distinguished scholars who func- 
tioned for three years as the Commission 
on Freedom of the Press (“the press” 
was defined as embracing all agencies of 
communication, including movies) have 
concluded that freedom no longer sanc- 
tions the right to suppress truths, pre- 
sent lies, practice injustice, corrupt the 
public mind, or be irresponsible in the 
fulfillment of that public obligation for 
which the guarantees of free communi- 
cation were established.*® 


This position has been brilliantly ex- 


plored by Professor William Ernest 
Hocking of Harvard in what is surely 
the most trenchant analysis of freedom 
and responsibility since John Stuart 
Mill’s On Liberty. The final recom- 
mendation of the Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press offers a standard by 


which the movie-makers should be^ 


judged, and by which they might well, 
in the confused days of the future, 
judge themselves: 


The press must know that its faults and 
errors have ceased to be private vagaries 
and have become public dangers. Its in- 
adequacies menace the balance of public 
opinion. It has lost the common and an- 
cient human liberty to be deficient in its 
function or-to offer half-truth for the whole. 
The press must remain private and free, 
ergo human and fallible; but the press dare 
no longer indulge in fallibility—it must sup- 
ply the public need.*® 


15 The Commission on Freedom of the Press 
consisted of Robert M Hutchins, chairman, 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr., John M. Clark, John 
Dickinson, Willam E. Hocking, Harold D. 
Lasswell, Archibald MacLeish, Charles E. 
Merriam, Reinhold Niebuhr, Robert Redfield, 
Beardsley Ruml, Arthur M. Schlesinger, and 
George N. Shuster. 

16 Hocking, op. cit., Appendix, p. 30. 
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The Problem of Monopoly 


By Rosert A. Brapy 


NTEGRATION in the moticn picture 

industry,” it was found by the au- 
thors of a monograph submitted to the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee and published by it in 1941, “is com- 
plete, from the inception of an idea for 
a picture through to the actual exhibi- 
tion of the film. The importance of 
the integration of production, distribu- 
tion, and exhibition lies in the accom- 
plishment, not of more closely knit op- 
eration, but of virtual elimination of 
competition.” * Such also is the bur- 
den of the comprehensive case, based on 
the original complaint of June 21, 1938, 
drawn up by the Anti-Trust Division 
against the industry before the District 
Court of the Southern District of New 
York.2 Barring industry disclaimers 
only, this serves to summarize the liti- 
gational literature on the industry as a 
whole. The pattern, that is to say, is 
one of monopoly in the more conven- 
tional sense of the term. 


AN ELUSIVE TYPE 


It is monopoly, however, not of the 
sort which serves readily to illustrate 


1 TNEC Monograph No. 43, The Motion 
Picture Industry—A Pattern of Control, 1941, 
p. 13. 

2 United States District Court, Southern 
District of New York in U. S. v. Paramount 
Pictures, Inc.; Paramount Distributing Cor- 
poration; Loew’s Incorporated; Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum Corporation; RKO Radio Pictures, 
Inc.; Keith-Albee-Orpheum Corporation; RKO 
Proctor Corporation. RKO Midwest Corpora- 
tion; Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.; Vitagraph, 
Inc.; Warner Bros. Circuit Management Cor- 
poration; Twentieth Century-Fox Film Cor- 
poration; National Theatres Corporation; Co- 
lumbia Pictures Ccrporation; Screen Gems 
“Inc ; Universal Corporation; Universal Pic- 
tures Company, Inc.; Universal Film Ex- 
changes, Inc.; Big U Film Exchange, Inc; 
and United Artists Corporation, dated Dec. 
31, 1946. 


the curvilinear niceties of simon-pure 
monopoly as adumbrated in collegiate 
textbooks by experts in the economic 
didactics of applied geometry and ele- 
mentary calculus. It is a type of mo- 
nopoly that is difficult to define, that 
is frequently hard to trace and appraise, 
and, though more or less consistently 
evolved, that varies endlessly in methods 
of application and degrees of effective- 
ness. Practices under Anti-Trust com- 
plaints may frequently, and without un- 
due strain, be made to appear as the 
very essence of spirited competition. 
The industry has responded to accusa- 
tion with denials of “no evidence” 
which, superficially at least, make a most 
telling case for the purity of its lead- 
ing policy makers.* 

Nevertheless, the difficulty seems to 
be at least partly of a terminological 
character. If the ugly categories of mo- 
nopoly or partial monopoly seem on the 
surface to fit the pattern of control but 
badly, perhaps one might borrow a term 
from psychoanalytic literature and speak 
of a “syndrome” of power to manipu- 
late. In more conventional terms, one 
might regard the movie industry as 
dominated by a semicompulsory cartel, 
or even a “community of interests” of 
the type that typically stops short of 
the more readily indictable offenses un- 
der usual Anti-Trust procedure. Even 
the more obdurate monopolistic prac- 
tices of the industry have proved, for 
one reason or another, difficult to in- 
dict. Much of what might be recog- 
nized elsewhere as behavior of a tortious 
character has been subtly transmuted, 

3 See, e.g., the brief of Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
Corporation, RKO Radio Pictures, Inc, RKO 
Proctor Corporation, and RKO Midwest Cor- 
poration, submitted before the District Court 


of the Southern District of New York in the 
case cited above. 
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under benefit of the disarming rubrics 
of “self-government in business”—#in 
which movement the movie industry 
played an important pioneering role— 
until vice, according to the Euclidean 
canons of competition, reappears as vir- 
tue emanating from the Delphic tripods 
of the Hays Office. One approaches this 
subject with caution. 


EVIDENCE OF DE FACTO “COMMUNITY 
OF INTEREST” 


It will not suffice, of course, to argue 
directly and merely from size, or few- 
ness of numbers, or even from the rela- 
tive amount of expenditure for competi- 
tive purposes, to the existence of de 
facto monopoly. Yet on this score 
alone, the picture of the movie industry 
is impressive. Of the 110 producers 
studied by the TNEC in 1939, the five 
major companies (Paramount Pictures, 
Loew’s, Twentieth Century-Fox, Warner 
Bros., and Radio-Keith-Orpheum) and 
three smaller satellite companies (Uni- 
versal, Columbia Pictures, and United 
Artists) produced 70 per cent of all fea- 
tures. In distribution the eight large 
companies have released between 90 and 
95 per cent of high quality features, and 
a somewhat smaller, though still pre- 
dominating, percentage of most of all 
(except the poorer grade) of “quickies” 
and certain lines of special subject film. 
The same group received about 95 per 
cent of all film rentals in the United 
States. In exhibition they held in that 
same. year control over 2,800 theaters 
(including 200 jointly owned by two of 
the majors), or abouz 16 per cent of the 
_ 17,000 theaters in the United States. 
These percentages are roughly typical 
of the industry today.* 

4More recent data as given, e.g, in the 
1945-46 International Motion Picture Almanac, 
do not appear to show a materially altered 
position for the majors as a whole. Within 
the majors group, however, Paramount has 
rapidly assumed a leading position. See For- 
tune, June 1947. 
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By common agreement these data 
greatly underestimate the relative im- 
portance of the majors. For one thing, 
each of them owns a number of sub- 
sidiaries concerning the precise nature 
of which very little is known. Accord- 
ing to Moody’s for 1945, for example, 
Paramount owned outright (100 per 
cent) 38 subsidiaries, Warners 37, and 
Loew’s 41. To these should be added, 
as more than 50 per cent owned, 14 for 
Paramount, 17 for Warners, and 20 
for Loew’s; and “undisclosed” foreign 
affiliates to the numbers of 48, 29, and 
104 respectively." Smaller participa- 
tions (Jess than 50 per cent ownership) 
are apparently quite numerous, particu- 
larly with Paramount and Warner Bros. 
The range of activities for which these 
subsidiaries have been established varies 
a great deal from company to company 
and from time to time. In the case of 
Warner Bros., for instance, 


they include the following: a film labora- 
tory, Brunswick Radio Corporation, and a 
radio manufacturing subsidiary, a litho- 
graphing concern, a concern that makes 
theatre accessories, 10 music publishing 
houses, real estate companies, booking 
agencies, several broadcasting corporations, 
a company called Warner Brothers Cellu- 
lose Products, Inc., theatre management 
companies, recording studios, and a tele- 
vision company—all this in addition to a 
film producing unit and numerous theatre 
subsidiaries, controlling approximately 507 
theatres.® 


No study has made clear the bearing 
of this system of subsidiaries, aside from 
distribution and exhibition, on the rela- 
tive monopoly power of the majors taken 
as a group. It may, on occasion at 
least, merely mean the extension of mo- 
nopoly influence into closely related 
fields. For example, Paramount has, 

5 Moody’s Industrials, 1945, pp. 1825 ff., 780 
ff., and 855 ff. 

6 Mae Huettig, Economic Control: Motion 
Picture Industry (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1944), p. 65. 
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through its 100 per cent ownership of 
Television Productions Inc. and 50 per 
cent ownership of Scophony Corporation 
of America, moved into a position of 
considerable control in this field, as may 
be seen from the summary in Moody’s 
Industrials: 


In Sept. 1943 it was announced that per- 
fected large screen television for motion pic- 
ture theatres, homes, schools, and churches, 
both in black and white and natural color, 
would be available commercially soon after 
hostilities cease as a result of basic patents 
issued to this company. The company is 
associated with Television Productions Inc., 
a subsidiary (100 per cent) of Paramount 
Pictures Inc., and General Precision Equip- 
ment Corporation, which in turn is asso- 
ciated with Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Corporation. Patents covering the Skiatron 
system, a new television projection appa- 
ratys expanding Scophony’s basic television 
methods. . . . For the first time it will be 
possible to project a large screen television 
picture up to the full size theatre screens 
equal in brilliance to motion picture stand- 
ards.” 


Loew’s International Corporation, one 
of Loew’s 100 per cent owned subsidi- 
aries, owns 100 per cent voting power 
in 100 foreign corporations, divulgence 
of the names of which is “deemed to be 
detrimental to the interests of Loew’s, 
Inc. security holders.” 8 


On the three levels 


Returning to film production, the ma- 
jors produce virtually all the big pic- 
tures, costing a half-million dollars or 
more and grossing from a million dol- 
lars up. Since the introduction of talk- 
ing pictures they have released more 
than 90 per cent of the films which 
grossed more than two million.® 
thermore, they have under contract prac- 
tically all the big-name producers, di- 
` rectors, writers, technicians, and actors, 
T Moody’s Industrials, 1944, p. 1735. 

8 Moody’s Industrials, 1945. 


® Morris L. Ernst, The First Freedom, 1946, 
p. 200. 
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‘and, through the Central Casting Cor- 


poration, which is closely tied to the 
so-called “Hays Office” (now under the 
direction of Eric Johnston), they domi- 
nate the supply of and demand for ex- 
tras. Thus the majors are in a position 
to skim the cream from the entire field 
of production. 
As for distribution, the majors main- 
tain film exchanges in the main centers 
of the United States which distribute 
virtually all Class A commercial film 
supplied in the country, whether pro- 
duced at home or abroad. One of the 
satellite companies, Universal Pictures, 
has been merged by the British movie 
tycoon, J. Arthur Rank, with Interna- 
tional Pictures to form Universal Inter- 
national Production Inc., and this com- 
pany in turn has participated with Rank 
in forming United World Pictures, Inc., 
which, along with Robert Young Pic- 
ture Enterprises, is to serve as the ' 
agency for distributing all British film 
throughout the two Americas.*° In the 
domestic market, and for some of the 
majors in the foreign market (e.g., Para- 
mount in Canada), each company main- 
tains its own exchange. Independent 
producers are placed in the position of 
being compelled by force of circum- 
stances to distribute through these ex- 
changes on pain of lack of contact with 
adequate markets. American film sold 
abroad is handled on much the same 
basis, except for those areas where the 
majors act as a group in signing collec- 
tive agreements with nationalized movie 
companies, as in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. or where one of them is em- 
powered in effect to serve as agent for 
all American companies, as in the case 
of Paramount in Rumania. In the 
Netherlands and England the majors 
must bargain with powerful private mo- 
nopoly groupings, Bioscope Bond and 
the Rank movie empires respectively.™ 


10 Business Week, Aug. 17, 1946, pp. 40, 42 
11 Business Week, July 6, 1946, pp. 22, 26. 
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The relative importance of the majors 
in exhibition presents a somewhat more 
complicated picture. At a time (1939) 
when the majors owned 16 per cent of 
all movie theaters in the United States, 
these theaters represented 25 per cent 
of the total seats and accounted “for an 
estimated 70 per cent of the Nation’s 
box-office receipts.” 1? At the same time, 
major ownership included 77 per cent 
of the first-run houses, most of which 
were concentrated in major metropoli- 
tan areas in choice downtown locations. 
“As a result of this concentration of 
large theaters . . . 60 per cent of the 
total film rentals of the major produc- 
ing companies was derived from the ex- 


change areas containing the 13 cities 


with population over 500,000.” 14 

In addition to direct ownership of 
movie houses, the majors, as indicated 
above, receive rentals, both as producers 
and as distributors, from unaffiliated in- 
dependent theaters. (Many of the inde- 
pendents are, in turn, organized into 
chains which bargain collectively with 
the exchanges.) It is in this set of rela- 
tionships that the more highly publicized 
practices af a monopolistic character are 
to be found. Before turning to the 
means by way of which the majors exer- 
cise power over the independents at the 
several levels, the question should be 
raised of the extent to which the majors 
act as a group. 


Appearance of competition 


Superficially, the majors present a 
Picture of keen competition for busi- 
ness at all levels. Each separate pic- 
ture of each company competes for the 
public favor against all other produc- 
tions. Each company maintains sepa- 
rate film exchanges which compete 
against one another in each of the over- 

12 Ernst, op. cit, p 223. The industry esti- 
mate is 57 per cent. 

18 Huettig, op. at, p 75 This does not 
seem to be out of proportion to population 
in these areas. 
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lapping exchange areas. ‘Their afli- 
ated movie houses buy more or less 
freely from the different exchanges, and 
many of these houses are located in 
areas where they appear to compete 
strenuously with one another. 
Competition of sorts certainly exists. 
Yet it seems difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that on many vital matters the 
majors act as a fairly compact group. 
Each of the five largest companies is 
vertically organized, so that for the bulk 
of the business no very effective across- 
the-counter bargaining can exist between 
producer and distributor or between dis- 
tributor and exhibitor. Each of the af- 
filiated theaters needs a variety of film 
which extends beyond the offering of 
the producer which owns them, and 
hence each of the majors plays the role 
of supplier to all affiliated outlets. 
Conversely, each of the producers needs 
outlets in the affiliated territory of other 
producers. In the course of time a 
web of relationships has grown up 
among the integrated companies which 
cuts across producer-distributor-exhibi- 
tor interests in a multitude of ways.1* 
At the production level, talent and fa- 
cilities are to a very considerable extent 
pooled among the majors.‘° Although 
14 “The granting of certain terms and privi- 
leges with respect to the exhibition of one 
producer-exhibitor’s . . . film in another pro- 
ducer-exhibitor’s . . . circuit is necessarily 
conditioned upon the granting of similar terms 
and privileges by the latter with respect to 
the exhibitors of its films in the circuits of the 
former.” Complaint filed by the Department 
of Justice 1940, United States v Paramount. 
15 “So effective is the combination that these 
companies in the production of pictures have 
pooled their most valuable assets and made 
them available to each other, These assets 
consist of stars and featured players of known 
drawing power, as well as directors, techni- 
cians, and physical properties, such as sets 
and scenes. Seldom are these facilities made 
available to independent producers” United 
States v. Paramount Pictures, Inc., et al., Pub- 
lic Statement, July 20, 1938, Statement of 
Grounds of Action. In the interval 1933—40 
the Government found talent loans totaling 
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the exchanges are separately owned and 
operated, they appear to work very 


closely together in the separate exchange ' 


territories. Appearances to the contrary 
notwithstanding, affiliated outlets seem 
to be spaced in such a way that they ac- 
tually compete with one ancther very 
little if—in many cases at least—at all. 

With respect to the latter, “In acquir- 
ing theaters and chains of theaters, the 
major companies have not occupied, to 
any extent, the same territory. Indeed, 
there appears to be a virtual division of 
territory.”1° “Gradually,” tke authors 
of the TNEC monograph state, “the 
major companies have acquired rather 
separate and distinct areas cr spheres 
separate and distinct areas or spheres of 
control.” 1! Paramount operates about 
half of its over twelve hundred theaters 
(1939) in the South; the others are 
concentrated largely in (1) the North 
Central States of the Dakotas, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, eastern Nebraska, and north- 
ern Ilinois, (2) in three New England 
States (Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont) where Paramount is the sole 
affiliated exhibitor, and (3) in scattered 
groups located in Utah, Pennsylvania, 


Colorado, Virginia, Indiana, Ohio, and- 


Massachusetts. ` 

Fox, with over five hundred theaters; 
is concentrated largely in the Pacific 
Coast and Mountain States; Warners 
with a similar number is concentrated 
heavily in the Middle Atlantic States. 
More than half of RKO’s theaters are 
located in New York and New Jersey. 
More than half of Loew’s theaters are 
located in New York City. In addition 
to this regional division of the market, 
where theaters affiliated to different ma- 
jors are found in the same territory 





d 

2,005 in number among the majors, and 287 
to all other producers. With respect to pro- 
duction the Court did not find mcnopoly to 
exist in keeping with this complaint. 

16 Ibid. The Court refused to make this 
finding. : 

17 TNEC Monograph No. 43, of. cit., p. 15. 
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the theaters of each company are so located 
as not tọ compete with one another... . 
This division of the exhibition branch of 
the industry into separate areas of control 
has not only eliminated competition in ex- 
hibition between the major companies, but 
also has made each major company the 
dominant element in every territory in 
which it operates, even where opposed by 
powerful independent interests.1® 


Means of collusion 


Thus some degree of collusion among 
the majors appears to be the routine 
modus operandi in the conduct of daily 
business at all three levels. The devices 
employed are those of the pool, the com- 
munity of interest, and the market car- 
tel. Thus, “in lieu of competition be- 
tween the leaders of the industry, there 
is in many respects a very definite co- 
operation,” and the agency for effecting 
such united action is the Motion Picture 
Association of America, Inc. (MPAA; 
formerly the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, Inc., or 
MPPDA), long known as the “Hays 
Office.” It is no exaggeration to say 
that “through the many divisions and 
services of this organization, the major 
producer-distributor-exhibitors engage in 
many common activities, and present a 
united front against any influence which 
would tend to change the status quo.” + 

The MPAA represents what is per- 
haps the most successful and long- 
sustained example of “self-government 
in business,” the formula with which 
the early National Recovery Administra- 
tion (NRA) hoped to bail the country 
out of the depression doldrums of the 
early thirties. Launched in 1922 with 
the purpose of putting “its own house 
in order” ? following a series of highly 

18 TNEC Monograph No. 43, of. cit, pp. 15, 
16 See also the 1945-46 Almanac, op. cit. 

= TNEC Monograph No. 43, op. cit., pp. 16, 
17. : 3 

20 The Code of Fair Competition for the 
Motion Picture Industry under the NRA, 
written in tbe formula of the Hays Offce 
(self-government in business), and approved 
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publicized scandals involving popular 
movie . personalities, the MPAA was 
placed under the direction of Will H. 
Hays, at that time Postmaster General 
and chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. Its more widely 
known activities have been centered 
around censorship of salacious and other 
objectionable features in film produc- 
tion (including at present what Holly- 
wood believes to be subversive propa- 


ganda), and representation of the ma- ' 


jors before Federal and state legislative 
bodies. 

Hays’s successor, Eric Johnston, is 
widely known as a champion of small 
business, has been cne of the leading 
personalities in the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development (CED), and has 
served as president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce? The new 
theme is a “free screen for a free Amer- 
ica,” and a first task has been to “free” 


November 27, 1933, was regarded by many 
as a sort of model for’ NRA code procedure. 
Just what this formula meant in the perspec- 
tives of monopoly was indicated by an expert 
in government, Dr. A, Lawrence Lowell, for- 
mer president of Harvard University, who, in 
refusing an appointment to the movie code 
authority, spoke of the five majors as having 
«, . by their business methods obtained a 
controlling grip upon the business and are able 
to put forth upon the community any films 
that they please.” NRA Work Materials 
(mimeographed) No. 34, p. 80. 

21 Knowing of Mr. Jobnston’s interest in 
promotion of “small business’—which should, 
presumably, mean opposition to monopolistic 
tendencies within the movie industry itself—a 
letter was written to him at the beginning of 
the research work underlying this article, ask- 
ing for his replies to the charges made against 
the movie industry on this account’ as con- 
tained, for example, in the chapter on the 
movie industry in Ernst’s book, The First 
Freedom, referred to above. Attorneys for 
the MPAA were able to reply with only the 
1946 Annual Report of the MPAA, and copies 
of the Anti-Trust indictment, including the 
RKO disclaimers, also referred to above. Reti- 
cence is based on the caveat that since a major 
case involving the movie industry is now be- 
fore the Supreme Court, legal ethics preclude 
divulgence of data relevant to the case. 
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the movies of the accusation of promot- 
ing subversive ideas as charged by the 


“House Committee on Un-American Ac- 


tivities. For this labor of absolution 
from political sin, the MPAA has hired 
no less a character than former Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes. 


Cartelization 


Behind the engaging language of the 
“sacred obligation to protect that free 
screen” ?? stand the cartelizing activities 
of the MPAA. “Democratic habits of 


“ thought and action” as practiced in 


Hollywood are viewed as consistent with 
the right to censor the content of all 
movies before they are released to the 
public under penalty of $25,000 fine 
for every violating exhibition by mem- 
bers of the organization. Thus, through 
the Production Code Administration the 
MPAA controls content of major movie 
script. Advertising is similarly con- 
trolled by the Advertising Code Admin- 
istration. A Theater Service Depart- 
ment promotes public relations between 
affiliated theaters and nonaffiliated asso- 
ciations with local theater owners. The 
Foreign Department serves as a unit 
for co-ordinating policy in the distribu- 
tion of film abroad. 

’ Other departments provide fire pro- 
tection service and legal counsel, pro- 
mote film propaganda to the general 
public, and work with other closely al- 
lied agencies. Among the latter are the 
Copyright Bureau to protect the majors 
against infringement (film boards of 
trade which existed “to settle disputes 
between exhibitors and chains of pro- 
ducers” and—through credit committees 
—to maintain control over independent 
exhibitors were declared illegal in 1930 
and have ceased to exist) ,?* and the As- 


23 Syndicated UP story, released June 2, 1947. 
28 The film boards of trade were illustrative 
of overtly cartel control. They “undertook to 
settle disputes between exhibitors and chains 
of producers. Attached to each film board of 
trade was a credit committee. If a credit com-~ 
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sociation of Motion Picture Producers 
of California which operates the Central 
Casting Bureau and the Call Bureau for 
supply of high-grade and extra talent 
to members. ' 
Part of this activity is now organized 
on an overtly cartel basis in the estab- 
lishment, under authority.of the Webb- 


Pomerene Act, of the Motion Picture Ex- | 


port Association. The association works 


hand in hand with the U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce (Motion Picture Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce) and 
State Department, each concerned with dif- 
ferent but related aspects of the problem of 
reopening markets for U. S. Films.?* 

Of special interest is the obtaining, 
within each separate country, of en-bloc 
quotas for American films, the negotia- 
tions concerning which directly involve 
the American Government as a powerful 


‘ally to the movie industry in interna- 


tional division of world film markets.*® 


In brief 

In summary, what we see in the 
American movie industry is a small co- 
terie of vertically integrated, horizon- 
tally co-ordinated, and monopolistically 
inclined corporations which are com- 
pacted by a complicated series of inter- 
concern contracts, agreements, and un- 
derstandings of one sort oz another 


mittee reported adversely to an exhibitor, all 
of the member producers and distributors with- 
drew their product from the affected theater. 
The United States v. First National Pictures et 
al. (282 U. S. 44) decreed that cer-ain acts of 
the credit committee constituted an illegal re- 
straint of trade. Cited by TNEC Monograph 
No. 43 from hearings before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, U. S. 
Senate, pursuant to S. 3012, “Compulsory 
Block Booking and Blind Selling in the Mo- 

, tion Picture Industry,” 74th Cong., Feb. 27 
and 28, 1936, p. 16. 

24 Business Week, Dec 29, 1945, p. 109. 

25 See, ibid., the story about the trip of 
Nathan Golden, chief of the Motion Picture 
Unit of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, for the purpose of negotiating 
agreements with various European countries 
favorable to the American movie industry. 
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which are given a degree of internal 
consistency by common submission to 
a trade association (MPAA) that pos- 
sesses cartel-like powers over various 
activities of its constituent membership. 
The members of the group “compete” 
with one another in somewhat the same 
way as do the several branches of the 
General Motors Corporation, or the 
constituent companies of the much pub- 
licized German Dye Trust. This quali- 
fied and regularized “competition” fol- 
lows the pattern of “self-government in 
business,” which abroad would be de- 
fined as a “community of interest” of 
such a sort that the majors group is 
enabled to act as a unit vis-a-vis inde- 
pendents at home and as a virtual cor- 
porate entity in competition with foreign 
concerns abroad. In the latter case it 
enjoys informal aid, both of the sales 
and of the pressure-politics type, from 
the Government of the United States. 
Its closest historical analogy is that of 
the I.G. Farbenindustrie, which was 
born in 1925 out of a corporate formali- 
zation of a “community of interests” 
of six dominating chemical concerns. 
Seemingly it would require but little 
more than a legal formality or a turn 
of phrase to convert the majors into a 
like concern. 


MANIPULATION OF COMPETITORS IN THE 
Domestic MARKET 


There is probably no other commodity 
or service sold in America: that lends it- 
self so easily to the exercise of monopoly 
control as do the products of the movie 
industry. 

1. Like the textbook illustration of 
the ideal natural monopoly of talent in 
the voice of the opera singer, the movie 
film projects the acting of “stars,” each 
one of which has some unique drawing 
power. That is to say, each star is to 
some extent a holder of a monopoly, and 
the owner of contracts for the services 
of a star is the owner of a monopoly 
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product. The majors dominate the em- 
ployment of this individual monopoly 
talent. 

2, Each separate film in which the 
star or stars display their talents is also 
a unique, differentiated product. When 
sellers of packaged, and more or less 
standard, wares attempt to promote arti- 
ficial and unimportant differentiations 
in their product as a basis for exclusive 
consumer appeals, they work against a 
handicap which is almost wholly lacking 
in the film industry. On the contrary, 
the film monopoly is almost too com- 
plete, as is witnessed by the fact that 
much effort is made to “standardize” 
movies sufficiently to get the broadest 
possible basis of sales appeal. The ma- 
jors possess a near monopoly of an in- 
herently monopoly end product. 

3. “Quality” is the basis of public ap- 
peal, and “quality” is viewed in the 
movie industry almost wholly as a re- 
sult of the expensiveness of the prod- 
uct. The majors alone have the re- 
sources (a) to pay for combinations of 
high-priced talent in the more costly 
productions, and (b) to promote their 
film on a national or international basis 
by resort to their own media for circu- 
lation and to the conventional “high 
pressure” methods. In the history of 
the movie industry, in fact, the device 
of astronomical salaries for stars was 
originally evolved as a means of con- 
solidating monopoly positions.27 By 
high pressure methods of advertising, 
in themselves requiring vast resources, 
the majors have converted quality into 
the high-priced extravaganza which they 
alone can afford. Financial resources, 
then, become decisive, and only the ma- 
jors are in a position to command them. 


36 See, e.g, Huettig, op. cit., pp. 88-92 for 
illustrations of this fixed belief. 

27 Notably in the formation by Zukor of 
Famous Players-Lasky in 1916. This pattern, 
unique in the history of monopoly, has re- 
mained with the industry down to the present 
day. 
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4, The product, film, is highly “per- 
ishable” in the sense that its appeal must 
necessarily be very short-lived, on the 
average. Few customers will see a pic- 
ture more than once. Consequently, 
priority in vending is vital, and the ma- 
jors are in a position, by reason of their 
control over “quality” supply, almost 
wholly to prevent the operation of any 
long-run forces which might otherwise 
operate to dissolve the power of a sell- 
ers’ market. l 

5. But if this were not sufficient for 
the exercise of monopoly power, the 
fact that movies come under the copy- 
right law permits them to exercise a 
licensing control over all use of film, 
which is practically ironclad. This lev- 
erage is rendered still more effective by 
the fact that an obvious and clear-cut 
case can be made for the economies of 
licensing instead of selling. Film can 
be used over and over again, then stored 
and used as later-run revivals. All this 
militates against outright sale,?* but in 
so doing adds to the power of the dis- 
tributor. 

6. Finally, each house, unlike almost 
any other retail establishment, can vend 
but one product (or combination of 
narrowly limited group of features) at 
one time. When this is combined with 
the facts that a large percentage of the 
smaller towns have only one movie house 
each, or that one company owns all the 


28 A traveler reports that in the salt mines 
in the remote sections of Chungking Province 
in China, new hand-woven bamboo rope may 
be used in the deep mines (up to 5,000 feet) 
only for two or three days It will then be 
sold to shallower wells for equally short use, 
and from these in turn to still shallower wells. 
Finally, it will be resold to make traces for 
haulmg carts, and when too badly worn for 
even this use, it will be cut into short seg- 
ments, dipped in inflammables, and used for 
torches. There is a definite scale of percent- 
age of the original price for the rope for each 
succeeding use. ‘Might this archaism from a 
painful prehistoric technique be adopted by 
the movie industry in answer to the abuses 
of the license privilege? 
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houses in the town (some 7,000 towns 
in the United States fall in these classi- 
fications), and that some division of ter- 
ritory is practiced by affiliated theaters 
(as charged in TNEC Monograph No. 
43, op. cit.), the market for film may be 
viewed as a congeries of more or less 
sharply separated and exclusive water- 
tight compartments for the restricted 
sale of an inherently monopoly product. 


Means of control 


It is via characteristics of this sort 
that the majors have been able to pro- 
mote a series of practices such as resale 
(exhibition) price control, high rentals, 
and the granting of exclusive privileges 
of one sort or another. (Black booking, 
blind selling, and full-line forcing were 
prohibited by consent decree in 1940.) 
Among the exclusive privileges are price 
concessions, rights of selection of pic- 
tures, cancellation privileges, and pri- 
ority in playing dates. Through the 
policies which combine A, B, and C pic- 
ture ratings with control over first-run 
theaters and the system of “clearances,” 
the effective monopoly controls of the 
majors may be made well-nigh complete. 

(a) Until prevented by the consent 
decree of 1940, through block booking, 
blind selling, and full-line forcing the 
exhibitor was compelled to sign up for 
pictures which he did not want, or the 
precise character of which he had no 
way of knowing until the film arrived. 
(5) Through control over first-run thea- 
ters and the practice of allocating high 
quality film to them, independent exhibi- 
tors are unable to lease the better prod- 
ucts, and must concentrate heavily on 
lower quality film. (c) Even where in- 
dependents may be able to lease better 
film, “clearances” (whereby the distrib- 
utor “protects” first-run theaters by 
refusal to lease to competitors both 
within a given radius [“zone”] and for 
a definite period of time of the run **) 


29 In 1918 Adolph Zukor, still with Para- 
mount, wrote: “The evil of producing and 
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make film available only after the cream 
of the market has been skimmed. And 
(d) through the licensing power to grant 
supplementary special privileges, such 
as those cited above, the distributor has 
the power effectively to discriminate be- 
tween exhibitors and to include, as the 
price for favors received, authority to 
regulate the conditions and terms of ex- 
hibition, including that of fixing (to 
some extent, at least) admission prices 
and the period of run of even those pic- 
tures which the grace of the majors per- 
mits them. 

The public, of course, takes what it 
can get. By reversing the anthropologi- 
cal and psychological truism that the 
“public wants what it gets” into the ob- 
viously untrue sentiment that the “pub- 
lic gets what it warits,” and by imple- 
menting the latter dogma by aid of high 
pressure advertising, the exhibitor is 
effectively tied to his position by the 
pressure of customer demand. While 
the retailer-exhibitor can exercise no (or 
but little) selective service to his cus- 
tomers, his customers are manipulated 
into a position where their tastes may 
be effectively employed to condone, if 
indeed not to insist upon, the lack of 
service. At a time when there is so 
much talk about “freedom of the 
screen,” and when the United States is 
engaged in a world-wide “ideological” 
campaign to sell the American ideal of 
“democratic freedom,” this result of 
the operations of monopoly power has 
most interesting cultural and political, 
as well as economic, implications. 


STATUS oF AntI-Trust ACTION 
The film industry has shown strong 





exhibiting coalitions is one of the gravest perils 
that has ever confronted the motion picture 
industry. . . . If the business is to progress 
it must advance upon the basis of free and un- 
hampered selection of product for exhibitors, 
large and small.” This might have been wrif- 
ten by Thurman Arnold, “trust buster” par 
excellence, at the time of his departure from 
the Anti-Trust Division. 
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monopoly characteristics from the very 
beginning. Founded largely on a series 
of closely held patents, this power has 
been subsequently reinforced by the 
various devices sketched out in part 
above. Space does not permit further 
review of the history of the evolution of 
these devices, or of the repeated efforts 
of various Federal agencies, most nota- 
bly the Anti-Trust Division, to enforce 
competition. Quite naturally, the bulk 
of this attention has been devoted to 
the exhibitor-distributor relationship,*° 
although constraining action has typi- 
cally seen this as a problem of the domi- 
nance of the majors. With respect to 
the latter, the Paramount company has 
long served as the pièce de résistance. 
In a series of cases reaching back over 
many years, the Anti-Trust Division 
finally succeeded in obtaining a court 
decree against the industry, headed by 
Paramount, which appeared at first 
blush to bristle with the necessity to 
cut the competitive pattern out of the 
monopoly ogre. The decree is worth 
summarizing at length, since it casts a 
fluoroscopic light on the pattern of mo- 
nopoly controls as seen by the official 
champions of the competitive utopia. 


Injunctions on distributors 


The decree, entered December 31, 
1946, t dismissed all complaints made 
against the defendant distributors based 
on their acts as producers. But the 
defendant distributors were enjoined 
from (1) granting any license in which 
minimum prices for admission are fixed, 
. this being probably illegal under the 


30 See, illustrative of the method of work- 
ing with so-called “independent chains,” Civil 
Actions Nos. 172 and 223 of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice against the Griffith Amuse- 
ment Company and Schine Chain Theatres 
respectively, the first fileé April 28, 1934 be- 
fore the District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma, and the second filed August 
7, 1939 before the District Court of the West- 
ern District of New York. 

31 Cited in footnote 2 above. 
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Sherman Act; (2) agreeing with each 
other or with any exhibitor or dis- 
tributor to maintain a system of clear- 
ances; (3) granting clearance between 
theaters not in substantial competition 
with each other; (4) granting or enforc- 
ing any clearance in excess of what is 
“reasonably necessary to protect the 
licensee,” burden of proof being on the 
distributor; (5) performing any existing 
franchise or making any new franchise 
(defined as a licensing agreement for 
more than one season); (6) making or 
petforming any “formula deal” or mas- 
ter agreement (formula deal being de- 
fined as a licensing agreement with a cir- 
cuit of theaters in which the license fee 
for particular features is calculated in 
terms of a percentage of its national 
gross, and master agreement being de- 
fined as a licensing agreement known as 
a “blanket deal” covering exhibition of 
features in a number of theaters or cir- 
cuits); (7) performing or entering into 
any license in which the right to exhibit 
one feature is conditioned on the li- 
censee’s taking one or more other fea- 
tures (block booking). To the extent 
that any features have not been trade- 
shown prior to granting of license, li- 
censee can reject up to 20 per cent of 
the number of such features. 

Further enjoined was (8) licensing in 
the future (except in their own theaters) 
any feature except in the following man- 
ners: (a) license for each feature in a 
competitive area was offered to each 
exhibiting operator who wanted it on 
some run selected by the exhibitor, and 
upon uniform terms; (5) licenses were 
granted solely on merits and without 
disctimination in favor of old customers, 
affiliates, and so forth; (c) if simul- 
taneous exhibition in a competitive area 
by more than one exhibitor were not 
wanted by the distributor, then the li- 
cense would be granted by the method 
of competitive bidding, and if the dis- 
tributor were to grant any license it 
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must be to the “highest bidder, having 
a theater of a size, location, and equip- 
ment adequate to yield’a reasonable re- 
turn to the licensor”; (d) each license 
would be offered and taken, theater by 
theater and picture by picture; (e) a 
theater would not be owned by a de- 
fendant unless it owned 95 per cent or 
more of the legal interest. 

Finally (9) the distributors were en- 
joined from -arbitrarily refusing a de- 
mand of an exhibitor who was not in 
competition with a defendant’s theater, 
that is, without stated reasons. 


Injunctions on exhibitors 


As for exhibition, each defendant ex- 
hibitor was enjoined from (1) agree- 
ments as indicated in (5) and (6) 
above; (2) and (3) from “pooling 
agreements” (pooling defined as unit 
„operation of theaters “normally in com- 
petition each with the other”), joint 
settling of business policy by two or 
more defendants, and pooling of profits; 
(4) leasing theaters to others in return 
for a share of the profits; (5) owning 
or controlling any theater in conjunc- 
tion with any defendant, or any thea- 
ter with an independent unless the de- 
fendant own Jess than 5 per cent or 
more than 95 per cent of the legal in- 
terest (two years were allowed to ac- 
complish this, and a defendant owning 
a theater jointly with another defend- 
ant might buy out the other interest if 
it could prove to the court that such 
action would not substantially lessen 
competition in the competitive area); 
(6) expanding present holding in any 
way except as indicated in the last 
point; and (7) dealing through any 
agent known to be an agent for any 
other exhibitor. 

There was nothing in the decree to 
limit a distributor’s right to exhibit his 
own films in his own theaters as he saw 
fit. The previous consent decree of 
1940 was revoked. Surveillance of the 
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decree was to be subject to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, with judgment stayed 
for 60 days and with 30 days extension 
for appeal to be made (with some ex- 
ceptions) by either side to the Supreme 
Court. 


4 
A stay granted 


Both sides promptly appealed, and in 
April 1947 Justice Reed of the Supreme 
Court granted a stay which holds until 
final decision by the Supreme Court. 
The stay applies to those parts of the 
decree dealing with minimum price fix- 
ing, “clearance systems,” competitive 
bidding, block booking, and the arbi- 
tration system. Theater operations 
must free themselves of franchise agree- 
ments and pools. With the exception 
of this, the upholding of the freeze on 
theater-holding expansion, and the par- 
tial divorcement deadline of two years, 
the stay had the effect of reverting the 
situation to the status quo ante. Un- 
til the Supreme Court speaks again, the 
monopoly picture of the industry as 
sketched out above, with minor excep- 
tions as noted, still holds. 


Locus oF POWER To CONTROL 


As Huettig has written, “Almost all _ 
of the larger major companies are domi- 
nated by self-perpetuating management 
groups owning but small proportions of 
the stock.”*? In the case of Warners 
only, family control is complete. This 
case shows the interesting special fea- 
ture of almost total disfranchisement of 
common voting shareholders.** In all 
cases, management groups are co-op- 
tative; power includes authority to fix 
their own salaries. Among the other 
majors, banking and real estate control 
seems to be uppermost,** and is cen- 
tered not in Hollywood but in New 
York City. Interlocking of directorates 


32 Op. ct., p. 103. 
83 Huettig, op. ct., pp. 106-108, 
84 For detail see Huettig, op. ci., pp. 66~74. 
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of movie executive personnel, as an 
examination of the records will show, 
ramifies through industrials, railroads, 
trust companies, banks, electronics, and 
so forth.®6 

Three additional lines of cross-indus- 
try control seem significant. One is with 
manufacturing of equipment, particu- 
larly film, photographic recording, and 
projecting equipment. This means very 
close tie-up with the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company through 
Western Electric, and with General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse through Radio 
Corporation of America® A second 
line is with radio, particularly the net- 
works (notably NBC) through joint pat- 
ent interests, common use of facilities, 
agreements for lending stars, intercor- 
porate ownership, interlocking directo- 
rates, and common banking control. Fi- 
nally, there exists a vast and complicated 
web of international holdings, “commu- 
nities of interest,’ agreements, and so 
forth. An “Electronics Chart of the 
Sound Picture Industry of the World,” 

85 See in particular Who’s Who in Business 
for the executive names given in the 1945-46 
Almanac, op. cat. 

3860. B Hanson, National’ Broadcasting 
Company vice president and chief engineer, 
predicted “a coast-to-coast television network 
in ten years with 25,000,000 sets in operation, 
and television in theaters.” Almanac, 1944-45, 
p. 933 The network is to be laced together 
through the 7,000-mile long coaxial cable sys- 
tem, now under construction by A. T. and T. 
at a cost of over a billion dollars, to link to- 
gether the principal cities of the United States. 
In this case, telephone, telegraph, radio net- 
works, theaters, and most American homes are 
to be linked together in a single, continuously 
operated, cost and engineering interdependent, 
and centrally administered communications 
system 
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published by the magazine Electronics 
in September 1930, shows this web of 
ownership and control to include the 
German Klangfilm and Tobis groups, 
and the Dutch Kuechenmeister Mij voor 
Accoustiek group.” Directly via these 
and A. T. and T. on the one hand 
and RCA on the other, the powers be- 
hind the movie industry were involved, 
through interlinkage with interests con- 
trolling sound equipment, in a set of 
relationships which reached into the 
leading phases of film production and 
exhibition all over the world. There is 
no reason for believing that this picture 
has been substantially changed in its 
main outlines up ‘to the present time. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the movie industry is 
governed by co-optatively selected man- 
agement groups largely responsible to 
banking and real estate powers whose 
interests, in turn, are interwoven with a 
complicated network of other monopoly 
or semimonopoly groupings having little 
to do with the movie industry directly. 
Nevertheless, while they dominate the 
American business scheme of things and 
reach abroad with powers that encircle 
the earth—and now enjoy abroad the 
direct support of top government 
agencies—these interlocking monopoly 
groupings are able, directly or indi- 
rectly, to make the important decisions 
for all phases of the film industry, from 
movie lot to ultimate consumer. 


37 Reproduced at the end of Part IV of the 
Appendix to Hearmgs before the Committee 
on Patents of the House of Representatives, 
1936, dealing with Pooling of Patents (Patents 
Inquiry). 
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Freedom of Press, Radio, and Screen 


By Byron PRICE 


REEDOM is a variable word, gain- 
ing or losing strength from the char- 
acter of those who interpret it. It is 
never absolute, even in its highest mani- 
festation, but always regulated by the 


decencies of civilized society. In any. 


discussion of freedoms which Americans 
accept as a matter of course, we must 
discard the word “freedom” as a vague 
slogan and accept it in its practical 
sense. (Neither in the United States nor 
anywhere else does free speech mean the 
right to say whatever we choose, when- 
ever we choose, and in whatever words 
we choose, without restriction. 

The fact is that the constitutional 
guarantee in the American Bill of 
Rights is not in the form of a guarantee 
at all, but of a prohibition. The clause 
says merely that Congress shall not 
abridge freedom of expression. Else- 
where it is provided that powers pro- 
hibited to Congress are reserved to the 
separate states. Under this delegation 
of authority, the states have attached 
definite restrictions. In general, they 
have followed the spirit of the Consti- 
tution of the state of New York: “Every 
citizen may freely speak, write and pub- 
lish his sentiments, on all subjects, being 
responsible for the abuse of that right.” 

This seems to define the right of free 
speech as the right to express sentiments 
—that is, opinions—but only within lim- 
its. The state constitutions hold that 
there must be no “abuse” of this right. 
From this have sprung almost universal 
statutes prohibiting, for example, ob- 
scene and libelous language, and utter- 
ances which promote treason. 

Nevertheless, taking the country as 
a whole and remembering that liberty 
never means license, we must conclude 
that we have free speech in the United 
States. Within bounds, to which the 


vast majority manifestly does not ob- 
ject, newspapers, the radio, motion pic- 
tures, and private ‘citizens are daily en- 
gaged in announcing their views to the 
four winds. 


THE AMERICAN CONCEPT 


It is implicit in the American concept 
of human society that the best guarantee 
of liberty is freedom of expression and 
the general diffusion of knowledge. Ex- 
cept when military emergency demands 
its temporary suspension, it is the Ameri- 
can view that no barriers of censorship 
should be erected among peoples or be- 
tween peoples. This national tradition 
is rooted deeply in the national philoso- 
phy. How can we govern ourselves, we 
ask, unless we know what our fellow citi- 
zens are thinking? How shall nations 
dwell together in peace unless each un- 
derstands how the others live and to 
what they aspire? Others cannot be 
denied their right to their own national 
philosophies, but this is the American 
thesis. 

Yet both at home and internationally, 
there are today many restraints and the 
threat of more restraints upon all the 
great media of communication. In a 
world-wide sense, neither the press, the 
radio, nor the motion picture screen is 
free. And in our own land of liberty, 
motion pictures are censored in several 
staves, radio broadcasters are resisting 
government control of programs, and as 
lately as the days of the National Recov- 
ery Administration attempts have been 
made to license newspapers. 

Few persons realize how close we 
came during World War II to the catas- 
trophe of regulations upon our freedom 
of expression. As Director of Censor- 
ship it was my responsibility to preserve, 
through voluntary effort, freedom of 
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communication and at the same time 
prevent important military information 
from leaking to the enemy. Many in 
high places insisted that voluntary cen- 
sorship would not succeed. Some of 
them were even drafting bills for Con- 
gress. Some urged especially that the 
broadcasting industry not only could 
but should be taken under compulsory 
control under existing statutes, in a man- 
ner which might easily have amounted 
to government operation. 

Fortunately the advocates of these 
measures were unable to swing the Presi- 
dent, who of course was the final arbiter, 
to a program of seizure and coercion. 
Had the advocates of compulsory war- 
time controls succeeded, the conse- 
quences might well have been devastat- 
ing, for no civil liberty once lost can 
easily be regained. 


PRESENT PRESSURES 


Under the present status of Federal 
legislation, radio is the most likely field 
for increasing pressure. I do not assert 
that government censorship of broad- 
‘casting is being attempted, but I am 
convinced that such censorship would 
become a reality if administration of 
the Communications Act were to fall 
into the wrong hands. 

Make no mistake about it: we learned 
in wartime that the power to license is 
the power to censor, whatever statutes 
and regulations may say to the contrary. 
As long as radio stations must go back 
to Washington at short intervals for re- 
newal of license, just so long free speech 
on the radio will stand in jeopardy. 
Surely the broadcasting industry and 
Congress, by mutual effort, will be able 
to devise a method more in keeping with 
democratic principles. 

Upon the motion picture screen, the 
pressure is more direct. A number of 
states and municipalities have picture 
censorship machinery in more or less 
active operation. For the most part, 
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the restraints are based on local idio- 
syncrasy, having no great impact on the 
free speech of the Nation as a whole; 
but the very existence of such agencies 
of suppression is a cause for apprehen- 
sion. These censorships constitute a 
living contradiction of the doctrine of 
free expression, and furnish a precedent 
for those who would like to put all our 
thinking in a strait jacket. 

Let it be understood that in speak- 
ing of censorship-I do not refer to the 


‘normal requirements of decency which 


apply to all American citizens and in- 
stitutions. The laws against political 
subversion, libel, slander, blasphemy, 
and pornography are universal and no 
one can quarrel with them. These laws 
can always be invoked against any news- 
paper, any broadcast, or any motion pic- 
ture which outrages the moral standards 
of civilized society. It is a quite differ- 
ent thing, however, when states and 
communities go the additional length of 
setting up censor boards, requiring prior 
approval, and issuing licenses. That is 
censorship, in the fullest sense of the 
term. : 

The position of the press is somewhat 
more secure than that of either radio or 
the motion picture. In the course of 
its much longer existence, the press has 
gained through persistent struggle a 
position of recognized and respected in- 
dependence. I believe its greatest dan- 
ger is not that it will be overthrown by 
direct assault, but that it may become 
self-satisfied, forgetting that every at- 
tack on free institutions of whatever 
character is a threat to the American 
concept of a free press. 

Such threats do not always come from 
the side of the Government. Recently a 
group of writers proposed a dictatorship 
of copyright—the creation of an Ameri- 
can Authors Authority which would li- 
cense and control use of the written 
word and of the spoken word also in 
the case of radio. Thus no writer could 
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hope for acceptance of his manuscript 


unless he first made a deal with the au- 
thority, precisely as writers did under 
Hitler. No such ambitious plan could 
succeed without invading the right of 
the free press; for let it be repeated— 
the power to license is the power to 
censor. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA INVOLVED 


The idea that the press, the radio, 
and the motion picture are competitive 
has brought its own immediate danger. 
It cannot bé emphasized tco strongly 
that a threat to one is a threat to all; 
a victory over one, a victory over all. 
The broad view demands that in the 
constant fight to maintain the hard-won 
blessing of free speech, all communica- 
tions media must rise as one at the first 
signs of encroachment. 
- he challenge to leadership in this 

field is so unmistakable that it is a mat- 
ter of some wonder that censorship is 
tolerated and even encouraged by some 
of those Americans who speak most 
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loudly about civil rights. Even a few 
bombastic individuals associated with 
the press are smugly unconcerned with 
the censorship troubles of screen and 
radio. Having won many victories in 
the long battle for a free press, this 
minority of editors utterly fail to under- 
stand the true meaning of censorship. 
They forget that freedom of expression 
in all fields is wrapped up in a single 
sentence in the Bill of Rights, and that 
whenever this simple statement of na- 
tional policy fails for one, it can also 
fail in good time for others. 

The time has come when the news- 
paper, the radio, and the motion picture 
must realize that two strong elements 
bind them together: first, the social and 
moral issue involved in freedom of 
thought and expression; second, the 
fact that their problems are similar. It 
must be realized that free press, unfet- 
tered radio, and uncensored films are 
all one and the same thing. It is a 
principle which is at stake—not the 
welfare of any industry. 


Byron Price worked as a newspaperman for thirty-two years, becoming Executive News 


Editor of the Associated Press. 


During World War I he was Director of Censorship, and 


later he served as Vice President of the Motion Picture Association of America and in 


other film-industry posts. 
the United Nations. 


In March 1947 he was selected Assistant Secretary-General of 


The Motion Picture Production Code 


By GEOFFREY SHURLOCK 


HE Motion Picture Production 
Code has been in existence since 
1930, and the Production Code Ad- 
ministration has been functioning since 
1934. Since the Production Code Ad- 
ministration, referred to hereinafter as 
the PCA, works with a high degree of 
anonymity, little authentic information 
concerning its operations ever reaches 
the general public. Even in Hollywood, 
within the industry, there remains some 
confusion about this method of self- 
regulation. 
The chief questions encountered about 
the code and its functioning are: Why 
and when did it begin to function? 


What is the code? How does the PCA, 


operate? How are PCA decisions en- 
forced? What have the code and the 
PCA accomplished? - 


Way aNp WHEN Dip Ir BEGIN 
TO FUNCTION? 


In the early 1900’s motion pictures 
were still largely a curiosity. Since 
they were inexpensive to make, innu- 
merable individuals became producers, 
if only of one picture, which they rented 
to theaters. Stories with “daring” situa- 
tions often resulted in the best patron- 
age. Therefore, such considerations as 
moral content, or even elementary good 
taste, were notably absent, as to both 
theme and situation. 

These crude offerings eventually gave 
rise to criticism on the part of many 
citizens, and this, in turn, led to legal 
censorship. Chicago was first with cen- 
sorship in 1909. From 1909 to 1922 
eight states passed similar laws, as did 
a number of cities. A,few early pro- 
ducers tried to improve their picture- 
making by avoidance of scenes which 
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had been deleted by censor boards from 
other pictures. This attempt remedied 
the situation to some extent, but the cri- 
teria thus set up proved to be inadequate 
to the needs of a rapidly growing indus- 
try. 

In 1922, producers and distributors, 
who by now had huge investments in 
both stars and studio properties, agreed 
that there was need for a trade associa- 
tion to further and protect their inter- 
ests. They formed the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, 
Inc., and secured the services of Will 
H. Hays as President. Mr. Hays re- 
mained in that capacity until 1945, when 
he was succeeded by Eric Johnston, who 
heads the organization at present. The 
name was changed to Motion Picture 
Association of America, Inc. at that 
time. 

Among the earliest activities of the 
MPPDA was a serious examination of 
picture content. In 1924 the directors 
of the association passed a resolution to 
discourage purchase of questionable 
books and plays as source material for 
motion pictures. There was general 
adherence to the spirit of this resolution 
until 1926, when the industry was revo- 
lutionized by the change from silent to 
talking pictures with resultant confusion. 

In 1927 the directors adopted a series 
of general cautions to serve as a guide 
in the production of talking pictures. 
At the same time a Studio Relations 
Committee was established in Holly- 
wood to assist producers both in the 
selection of stories and in the manner of 
their presentation. Very little power 
was given to the Studio Relations Com- , 
mittee, so it remained purely advisory, 
and producers accepted or rejected its 
suggestions at their own discretion. 
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Results were unsatisfactory, and the 
MPPDA called upon Martin Quigley, 
distinguished Catholic layman, to assist 
in preparing a code for the industry to 
follow. Mr. Quigley was familiar with 
industry ‘problems, since he had long 
been a publisher of trade publications. 
He called upon Daniel A. Lord, S.J., pro- 
_ fessor of dramatics at the University of 
St. Louis, to assist in drafting the docu- 
ment. When these men had completed 
a preliminary draft they conferred with 
leading producers, who made practical 
suggestions which were embodied in the 
code. The MPPDA adopted this code 
February 17, 1930. By the terms of its 
adoption, it became binding on the 
member producers as of that date. 

The code was based on moral princi- 
ples which are present in all established 
religions. It represented ideals of the 
highest type. However, no effective pro- 
vision was made for its interpretation 
and enforcement. Each producer be- 
came his own arbiter for his own pic- 
ture. The Studio Relations Committee 
remained in existence, still in an ad- 
visory capacity. It reviewed the fin- 
ished product and rendered an opinion 
as to its compliance with the code. If 
this opinion was adverse, the producer 
had the right to appeal to a Producers’ 
Committee, consisting of fellow produc- 
ers from other studios. The Producers’ 
Committee made the final decision on 
the picture submitted to them. Since 
the members of this commi-:tee were 
other producers involved intimately with 
production problems similar to those of 
the appellant, this appeal procedure did 
not insure dispassionate consideration. 


Establishment of PCA 


Despite these efforts, some pictures 
still contained objectionable scenes and 
‘dialogue. Large portions of the public 
became aroused. The National Legion 
of Decency (Catholic) was formed in 
1934 and threatened the industry with 
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boycott unless the situation ‘was cor- 
rected. After due study, the directors 
of the MPPDA decided that effective 
enforcement machinery must be created 
to ensure adherence to the code. Such 
an enforcement group must be entirely 
removed from any possible domination 
by producers and should be responsible 
solely to the directors of the MPPDA. 
There must be uniform and impartial 
interpretation of code provisions. Jo- 
seph I. Breen was appointed Director 
of the newly created Production Code 
Administration and was empowered to 
select a staff of assistants. The PCA 
began to function in Hollywood July 1, 
1934. 

As part of the new arrangement, pro- 
vision was made that, should a producer 


‘object to a PCA decision as to either a 


script or a finished picture, his appeal 
lay to the board of directors in New 
York, rather than to a committee of fel- 
low producers as had been the method 
previously. It was felt that the di- 
rectors, most of whom were presidents 
of both the producing and the distribut- 
ing companies, were closer to the public 
and its reactions than were producers in 
Hollywood. During the first thirteen 
years of PCA operation, no appeals have 
ever been taken as to disapproved 
scripts. The appeals as to finished pic- 
tures have averaged less than two each 
year, and in practically all cases, the 
PCA has been affirmed. Since the av- 
erage annual production for the period 
1935—46, inclusive, has been 519 fea- 
tures and 685 short subjects, ‘this illus- 
trates excellent producer co-operation. 
Shortly after the establishment of the 
PCA, a schedule of fees for its services 
was adopted. These fees, uniform for 
either member or independent compa- 
nies, were based on the cost of the 
pictures presented for approval. Thus, 
early in its existence it was made self- 
supporting, a fact which added to its 
independence and freedom of judgment, 
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Wuat Is THE Cope? 


The code is a moral document. It is 
embodied in a nineteen-page booklet 
which not only sets forth basic rules 
governing the portrayal of various sub- 
jects, but also gives the underlying rea- 
sons for such provisions. While space 
limitations do not permit its reproduc- 
tion in the present article, the General 
Principles are worth noting: 


“1. No picture shall be produced which 
will lower the moral standards of those who 
see it. Hence the sympathy of the audience 
shall never be thrown to the side of crime, 
wrongdoing, evil or sin. 

“2. Correct standards of life, subject 
only to the requirements of drama and en- 
tertainment, shall be presented. 


“3. Law, natural or human, shall not be. 


ridiculed, nor shall sympathy be created for 
its violation.” 

Then follow definite provisions under 
the headings: Crimes Against the Law; 
Sex; Vulgarity; Obscenity; Profanity; 
Costume; Dances; Religion; Locations; 
National Feelings; ‘Titles; Repellent 
Subjects; Special Regulations on Crime 
in Motion Pictures; Special Resolution 
on Costumes; and Special Regulations 
on Cruelty to Animals. The code sets 
forth a few outright prohibitions against 
certain pathological subjects which may 
not be shown in pictures and some 
crimes which must never be shown or 
suggested. It enumerates certain rules 
which must be followed to ensure that 
moral values shall not become con- 
fused where antisocial or criminal con- 
duct is essential to the telling of a story. 

The code, like the Constitution of 
the United States, for the most part 
merely enunciates broad general princi- 
ples. Discretion is given the PCA as 
to the manner of uniform interpretation 


1 For complete text of the Production Code, 
see International Motion Picture Almanac, 
1947-48 (edited by Terry Ramsaye), New 
York: Quigley Publishing Co., 1947. 
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and enforcement. Since virtually every 
story presents slightly different prob- 
lems, any attempt to embody in the 
code a final-rule for every possible con- 
tingency would make it hopelessly com- 
plicated. 

As a practical working device, all im- 
portant decisions of the PCA have been 
codified, embracing over 950 categories 
at the present time. These prior’ deci- 
sions serve as guides for subsequent 
rulings relating to similar circumstances, 
and are important in the matter of uni- 
form interpretation. 


How Dots THE PCA OPERATE? 


Member producers are obligated to 
submit all scripts and finished pictures 
for approval. Independent producers 
as well, but on a purely voluntary basis, 
have the privilege of the services of the 
PCA. This has been true since the or- 
ganization began to function. As a 
matter of fact, over 95 per cent of all 
motion pictures made in the United 
States today are made with the co-op- 
eration of the PCA. Virtually all pro- 
ducers of foreign-made pictures to be 
made in the English language, which 
are to be exhibited in this country, also 
submit both script and finished product. 

In most cases, the work of the PCA 
begins when the producers are consider- 
ing the purchase of either a novel or an 
unpublished ‘story. Such materials are 
submitted for an opinion as to their 
general acceptability under the code. 
Two or more members of the staff are 
given the assignment, and they continue 
with it until the material is either finally 
rejected or becomes a completed picture. 

After PCA members have read the 
novel, story, or synopsis and approved 
the basic story, the producer prepares 
and submits a “shooting script” consist- 
ing of 125 to 250 pages. In some cases 
the submission of an original story in 
“shooting script” form is the introduc- 
tion of the PCA to the subject. This 
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contains a description of the characters, 
complete details of scenes and settings, 
every word of dialogue, and the actions 
of all actors throughout. Each morning 
there is a staff conference at which mem- 
bers report on the stories they read’ the 
previous day and give their opinions as 
to whether or not these comply with 
the code. The readers may be aided by 
the suggestions of the other staff mem- 
bers as to the manner in which trouble- 
some points may be corrected. If the 
story presents special difficulties, or if 
the two readers are not in complete 
agreement, then one or more additional 
readers may be assigned to it, or the 
Director himself may read it. Should 
technical questions be present, as, for 
example, the manner in which some pro- 
fessional’ person is characterized, other 
staff members well qualified in this sub- 
ject may read the script solely as to 
that aspect. 


Close co-operation 


If the basic story is acceptable, an 
opinion will be written to the producer. 
Included with the opinion will be a list 
of various details which violate the code 
and which must be deleted or modified. 
In addition, the producer’s attention will 
be directed to certain details which, 
while not violating the code, will be 
deleted by censor boards in this country 
and abroad. Foreign censorship pre- 
sents peculiar problems in that words 
and phrases unobjectionable in the 
United States may have vulgar meanings 
in other parts of the English-speaking 
world. i ' 

If the basic story is unacceptable un- 
_ der the code, the opinion so states with 
specific explanation as to what parts 
are unacceptable and what provisions 
of the code they violate. In most cases, 
these violations can be corrected by 
relatively minor changes. The rejection 
of a story usually results in conferences 
between producers and PCA members, 
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at which ways and means are considered 
of bringing the story within the provi- 
sions of the code. 

Staff members continue this close 
working arrangement with the producer 
or his representatives during the period 
of production. This includes the read- 
ing of revised pages and completely re- 
vised scripts, the reading of lyrics of all 
songs, and the examination of photo- 
graphs of costumes to be used in the 
picture. In addition to other duties, 
PCA members must keep abreast of 
public reactions to pictures showing cur- 
rently, and be cognizant of present 
trends of the various pressure groups. 
These observations they share with the 
producer. 

After the final review of the finished 
picture, if it is satisfactory a Certificate 
is issued, which means that the picture 
may display the Seal of Approval: It 
is an elliptical device in which the let- 
ters “M.P.A.” and “Certificate No. ...” 
appear, and will be found on one of the 
early credit titles at the beginning of the 
picture. 

Staff members are selected from men 
of varied educational, professional, re- 
ligious, and other backgrounds, so that 
they can bring to the work a broad point 
of view together with a technical under- 
standing of the possibilities and limita- 
tions of the screen. Staff members, on 
occasion, may be asked to suggest revi- 
sions of scenes and dialogue so that 
originally unacceptable situations may 
be corrected to comply with the code. 
Through the years, the staff has con- 
sisted of eight or nine men on duty in 
the Hollywood office, and one or two at 
the New York office where some foreign 
features and numerous short subjects are 
submitted for approval. 

In order to make the results of PCA 
work more effective, the producer who 
utilizes its services agrees to four re- 
quirements at the time the Certificate of 
Approval is issued to him: (1) not to 
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make any changes in the picture after 
_it has been approved, without resub- 
mission of the modified picture; (2) to 
exhibit the Seal and. Certificate number 
in the opening titles; (3) to submit all 
advertising, of whatever nature, to the 
Advertising Advisory Courcil for ap- 
proval, which ensures that no suggestive 
or objectionable advertisements will be 
used; (4) to return the Certificate and 
to remove the Seal from all copies of 
the picture should any of the foregoing 
provisions be violated. 

The above requirements appear rea- 
sonable. If a picture is changed after 
its approval, all the work connected 
with it can thus be nullified. Again, 
the most inoffensive picture can’ be ad- 
vertised in such a suggestive manner 
that the public is misinformed as to its 
content. The producer further agrees to 
use only a title approved Ly the Title 
Committee in the New York office, which 
not only prevents the use of salacious 
titles but further protects producers 
against’ infringement of their copyright 
or registered titles. 


Extent of work 


An idea of the work done by the PCA 
may be derived from the following sta- 
tistics for 1946. ‘In that year it re- 
viewed 397 feature pictures made ‘in 
the United States and 28 from abroad. 
In addition, 549 short subjects were 
serviced and reviewed. The staff read 
132 story synopses, 928 new and revised 
scripts, 1,647 groups of changed pages 
and revisions, 280 short-subject scripts, 
and 461 lyrics. The staff wrote 3,228 
opinions on feature scripts and 304 on 
short subjects. There were 125 confer- 
ences of sufficient importance to require 
written memoranda for the files. Dur- 
ing each month of the year, several hun- 
dred informal opinions and advice were 
given to producers by telephone as to 
minor matters-involved in their stories. 

Since time is an ever important ele- 
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ment in production, in most cases opin- 
ions on stories submitted are written 
and sent to the producer one day after 
the scripts are received. Even in the 
most complicated cases, opinions usually 
leave the office in not more than two or 
three days after receipt of the materials 
concerned. 

During 1946, 69 scripts and treat- 
ments were found basically unacceptable 
and rejected, but these were modified 
and finally approved on resubmission. 
Likewise 65 features were refused the 
Certificate and Seal when first reviewed, 
but were re-edited and approved on 
resubmission. Also 62 books, plays, 
scripts, and treatments were submitted 
and rejected as basically in violation of 
the code and were never resubmitted. 
Further, 20 books, play scripts, and 
treatments were submitted in which the 
main story did not violate the code but 
which contained important unacceptable 
details which necessitated their rejec- 
tion. These were not resubmitted. 


How Are PCA Decisions ENFORCED? 


It has been mentioned that the mem- 
ber producers agreed, in 1930, not to 
produce or distribute any pictures which 
did not bear the PCA Seal. Under this 
agreement if a member producer has a 
finished picture rejected by the PCA, he 
can either comply with PCA recom- 
mendations of needed changes or take 
an appeal to the board of directors. If 
his appeal is denied, then he must make 
changes in the story and add scenes and 
dialogue in order to secure PCA ap- 
proval. 

If an independent producer’s picture 
is not approved by the PCA, he has the 
same right as a member to appeal to 
the board of directors. If his appeal 
is denied he has two courses open: (1) 
he may re-edit his picture or add scenes 
or dialogue which will overcome the dif- 
ficulties; or (2) he is quite free to re- 
lease his picture without a Certificate 
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and Seal. Most independent producers 
are co-operative and follow the first 
alternative. 


Waar Have THE CopE AND THE PCA 
ACCOMPLISHED? 


Observers agree that pictures have 
improved immeasurably as to theme and 
content. With the establishment of the 
PCA, many writers were apprehensive 
that restrictions would be so rigorous 
that screen fare would be stripped of 
realism. However, they have since 
learned that the most vital stories can 
be brought to the screen if the prob- 
lems propounded are solved in a morally 
acceptable manner. Public protests 
against the industry have diminished. 
The most recent survey in this direc- 
tion was made by the Womans Home 
Companion among its readers. In an- 
swer to the question whether or not 
there should be a campaign for cleaner 
motion pictures, in 1946, 14 per cent 
of the replies favored such a movement; 
in 1947, but 8 per cent replied in the af- 
firmative. This suggests that the large 
majority each year is satisfied with the 
moral content of pictures. Records of 
the PCA show a steady decline each 
year in the matter of deletions by 
censor boards. Both member and inde- 
pendent producers are satisfed with the 
workings of the PCA, since it has in- 
creased audience acceptability and hence 
improved receipts at the box office. 

No attempt is made to claim infalli- 
bility for the PCA. At the present time 
over 16,000 Certificates have been is- 
sued. There have on occasion, as is 
only natural, been criticisms of pictures 
approved; but on the whole, the pub- 
lic seems to be satisfied. The goal of 
PCA operations, from the first, has been 
to make certain that the pictures it ap- 
proves are reasonably acceptable to rea- 
sonable people. 

Quite apart from the above are nu- 
merous complaints to the PCA growing 
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out of two misapprehensions on the 
part of some members of the public. 
These are based first on the assumption 
that the PCA has some control over 
stories chosen by producers for picturi- 
zation. The PCA has nothing whatever 
to do with story selection. The second 
erroneous idea is that the code was 
adopted to ensure that all pictures made 
under it would be suitable for children, 
which would be an impossibility if the 
industry is to survive and prosper. 
More thoughtful members of the public 
and the reviewing groups realize that it 
is impossible to make all pictures suit- 
able for juvenile groups. Virtually all 
reviewing groups classify pictures as 
either “adult” or “family.” From 45 
to 50 per cent of all pictures made are 
classified for “family,” which includes 
children. With reviewing group classi- 
fications as a guide, it would seem to be 
a parental duty to assist children in their 
selection of motion picture entertain- 
ment, just as careful parents aid chil- 
dren in their reading selections. 


Question of revision 


From time to time the suggestion is 
made, both within and without the in- 
dustry, that the code should be revised. 
As a matter of fact, some portions of 
the code have been modified or clari- 
fied in the years since its adoption, and 
certain Special Resolutions have been 
embodied in it to meet new conditions. 
This proves that the code is sufficiently 
flexible to permit modifications pertinent 
to changing situations. However, the 
basic moral aspects of the code seem 
fundamental for all time. History 
proves that sound morals remain con- 
stant through the centuries. The writer 
knows of no item in the code which in- 
terferes with artistic aspects consistent 
with common decency. While the ma- 
jority of the public in the United States 
appears quiescent as to immorality in 
literature or on the stage, it has ex- 
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pressed, often violently, its opposition 
to such situations on the screen. Note 
the censorship laws of the eerly 1900’s, 
and the public demand in the 1920’s and 
1930’s which made the adoption of and 
adherence to the code imperative if the 
industry were to continue. The produc- 
ers, under the code, remain entirely free 
to bring to the screen virtually any so- 
cial problem. It is quite possible that 
some advocates of revision confuse code 
provisions with shackling restrictions im- 
posed by pressure groups outside the 
industry. 

It should be noted, in passing, that 


the code itself mentions that if a time ` 


ever comes when certain pictures are 
made solely for a limited audience of 
adults only, then a more méture treat- 
ment than is now permitted under the 
code might well be sanctioned. Perhaps 
if a time ever arises when each impor- 
tant city has one or more theaters de- 
voted to high quality entertainment for 
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adults only, the code might be amended 
further to cover that contingency. An 
important obstacle then will be state 
censor regulations, long in force in sev- 
eral populous states. Potential patrons 
in these states might support such adult 
theaters if legally uninhibited. As long, 
however, as pictures are made for gen- 
eral distribution to audiences of all ages, 
it is to be expected that the responsible 
heads of the industry will insist that cur- 
rent interpretation and application of 
the code be maintained without modi- 
fication. 

The motion picture industry was con- 
fronted by perplexing practical problems 
which were solved by the creation of the 
Production Code and provision for its 
administration. Time has demonstrated 
that self-regulation is practicable in a 
large industry, not only with resultant 
general betterment within the industry, 
but also with a satisfactory reaction 
from its patrons—the general public. 


Geofrey Shurlock, Hollywocd, California, has been connected with motion pictures for 
the past twenty-one years. He joined the reading department of the Paramount Studios 
in 1926. Later he became scenario editor, then assistant to the Executive Producer, and 
finally producer of the studio’s foreign language versions. In 1932 he joined the Studio 
Relations Committee of the MPPDA, and in 1934 transferred to the Production Code Ad- 
ministration as assistant to the Director, Joseph I. Breen. 


Censorship at Home and Abroad 


By Luicr Lurascut 


HE word “censorship” does not 

sound right to most Americans. 
They think, in connection with it, of a 
police state, the restriction of personal 
freedom, and punitive measures for of- 
fenders. Thus they tend to reject cen- 
sorship as unwelcome governmental in- 
terference with the free exchange of 
thoughts, foreign to our system, injuri- 
ous to civil liberties. 

And yet, the motion pictures have cen- 
sorship, and most of it, perhaps surpris- 
ingly, is self-imposed. This article will 
try to show what kinds of censorship 
there are in the motion picture field, 
why they are necessary, and in what way 
they benefit the public and the motion 
picture industry as well. 


REASONS FOR CENSORSHIP 


Let us first examine the reasons for 
the existence of censorship in motion 


pictures. The fact that eighty-five mil- 


lion Americans go to the movies each 
week means—when it is considered that 
they are members of families, and they 
tell at home what they see on the screen 
—that there is hardly an American liv- 
ing today whom the film does not reach 
in some way or other. Furthermore, the 
graphic nature of this form of enter- 
tainment has caused many people to de- 
rive lasting impressions from what they 
have seen on the screen. Also, a very 
large percentage of the motion picture 
audience is made up of children, who 
are impressionable and inclined to take 
much of what they see in the movies at 
face value. The glamorous appeal of 
the stars results in the young spectators’ 
intensive reaction, which often is as 
strong as though the events, merely seen 
on the screen, had taken place in their 
parents’ home or in their back yard or 
street. 


Like most young businesses, the mo- 
tion picture industry took a little time 
to become aware of its heavy responsi- 
bility toward the public. During its 
growth it at times unintentionally of- 
fended the very people it wanted to 
entertain. Protests from the public 
about content and tone of the pictures 
became frequent. Business-wise, these 
danger signals could not be overlooked. 
In time, the industry’s awareness of 
these dangers resulted in the creation 
of the Production Code, which became 
the instrument for industry-wide self- 
regulation. We need mention the code 
only briefly here, as it is treated in a 
separate article in this issue. 

Along with self-regulation as mani- 
fested in the Production Code and 
its administration, the studios also cre- 
ated censorship departments which, 
working closely with the studio heads 
and producers, maintained liaison with 
the Production Code Administration. It 
was necessary to do this in view of the 
heavy investment which was at stake if 
and when subsequent rulings of the Pro- 
duction Code Administration compelled 
producers either to leave out portions of 
a finished motion picture or to retake 
parts of it. Accordingly, a method was 
worked out by which the studio censor- 
ship department started to work almost 
before the studio would acquire any 
given story, warning the producer of 
any possible censorship problems and 
guiding him over the pitfalls in close 
co-operation with the Production Code ` 
Administration. 


PHASES OF THE WORK 


In the work of these studio censor- 
ship departments three phases have 
emerged, which may be classified as fol- 
lows: The first consists in the mainte- 
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nance of close liaison with the Produc- 
tion Code Administration; the second in 
the observance of the censorship laws 
which have come into being in several 
of the states and in most foreign coun- 
tries; the third concerns itself with the 
unwritten laws, trends, and public feel- 
ing in any given territory. Since the 
third phase, in the light of the screen’s 


international power, has gained special” 
significance, we will deal witk it in more 


detail later. 


Liaison with Code Administration 


The first phase of our work, then, is 
that of co-operation with the Production 
Code Administration. Studio censorship 
departments scrutinize all material in- 
tended for purchase, making sure that 
there is no basic flaw in this material 
which would cause rejection. When nec- 
essary, we consult with the Production 
Code Administration at this early stage. 
Some people feel that the resultant re- 
striction placed on the use of certain 
“adult” stories cripples the creative pos- 
sibilities of the motion picture. It must 
be remembered, however, that the code 
does not prohibit anything except when 
it is shown in such a way as to lower 
the moral standard of those who see the 
picture. 

To give an example, we recently con- 
sidered the adaptation of a story with a 
basic flavor of crime and moral loose- 
ness which had previously made it un- 
acceptable under the Production Code. 
In conferences between the Production 
Code Administration, the studio censor- 
ship department, and the producer, there 
developed an opportunity of telling this 
story in a perspective condemning and 
deploring those of its elements which 
were morally wrong. Thus, with the co- 
operation of Mr. Joseph I. Breen, it 
was possible to find a way to tell what 


ought to be told of the basic plot with- . 


out violating the provisions of the Pro- 
duction Code. 
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Heed to local and foreign rules 


The second phase of motion picture 
censorship concerns itself with regula- 
tions imposed by states, cities, or for- 
eign governments. In this country there 
are censorship boards in Ohio, Virginia, 
New York, Kansas, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, and Pennsylvania, as well as 
in several of the larger cities, such as 
Chicago, Illinois; Detroit, Michigan; 
Atlanta, Georgia; Memphis, Tennessee; 
Portland, Oregon; and others. Gener- 
ally speaking, the objective of all these 
boards is to see that no motion pictures 
are shown which contain obscene, in- 
decent, immoral, or inhuman scenes, or 
those of such a character that their 
exhibition would tend to corrupt morals 
or incite to crime. 

Sometimes it is necessary to make 
special provisions for some particular - 
territory in which we can anticipate the 
deleticn of certain scenes which would 
be acceptable almost everywhere else. 
In such cases a “protection take” is 
made, which is either a supplementary 
scene or a different version of the same 
scene, omitting the objectionable ele- 
ments. In the case of the larger city 
censorship boards, usually all prints des- 
tined for the territory or state of such 
a city are made with the proper “protec- 
tion.” 

Rulings of various censorship boards 
are carefully noted by studio censorship 
departments, which tends to save the 
studio additional expense as well as 
loss of footage in future productions. 
For example, the Ohio censorship board 
is particularly opposed to scenes of bru- 
tality, and has been known to reduce 
the number of punches exchanged in fist 
fights or the number of lashes given as 
punishment in several recent pictures. 
The New York board is so strict on im- 
morality that even when Paramount 
made a picture about Adolf Hitler’s life, 
which was full of proper condemnation, 
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certain immoral aspects of Hitler’s char- 
acter had to be omitted. There is a 
growing aversion everywhere to drink- 
ing scenes in pictures. But one censor- 
ship board has gone so far in this mat- 
ter as to eliminate certain lines in the 
picture “The Lost Weekend,” which was 
dedicated in its entirety to exposing the 
evils of drunkenness. 

In foreign countries there are also dis- 
tinct variations of censorship regula- 
tions. Thus, the British censors have 
not permitted, until very recently, any 
scenes showing insanity or surgical op- 
erations, or any scenes supposedly tak- 
ing place in heaven. Recently there has 
been a little letup on these points, but 
there still cannot be shown a scene in 
which a married couple are in a double 
bed together, or even occupying adjoin- 
ing twin beds. There must be at least 
one foot between the two beds. (The 
United States censors will permit twin 
beds immediately adjoining, but not a 
double bed.) Scandinavian censors 
frown on any kind of gangster pictures. 
Malayan censors will not permit any 
scenes reflecting unfavorably on any 
member of the white race. 


Heed to foreign reactions 


The most absorbing, because the least 
tangible, part of our work is that which 
is not laid down in written regulations. 
Here, undoubtedly, examples will serve 
best to demonstrate the kind of prob- 
lems we face and the changes to which 
they are subject. 

For a period of years the motion pic- 
tures were negligent in their portrayals 
of foreigners on the screen. Undoubt- 
edly, the sensitivity of many of them 
was offended by the way in which we 
showed them in pictures. The resump- 
tion of world-wide exports has made us 
realize these dangers. It simply will not 
do to depict all Latin Americans appear- 


ing in a film as excitable little men with ` 


heavy accent and faulty syntax; nor 
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would we identify as a Latin the only 
villain in a group of Americans. Natu- 
rally, this rule applies only to the main- 
tenance of a proper perspective. In 
other words, where the entire action of 
a picture is laid in a foreign country, we 
are perfectly free to show villains and 
all other types in that setting. , 

In the same vein, we must protect the 
minorities in our own country. Mexi- 
cans, Greeks, Italians, and even the 
classic French waiter, are becoming 
more and more taboo for small parts 
which are merely designed to appear 
funny. Other considerations in the do- 
mestic field involve professions, religion, 
and our Government. We must be 
equally careful not to show an unwar- 
ranted portrayal of the “ambulance 
chasing” type of lawyer, a faulty pres- 
entation of a religious service, or scenes 
which would tend to make the United 
States Army or Navy or our Congress 
look ridiculous to audiences abroad. 

Moreover, what we send abroad in 
the form of motion pictures is increas- 
ingly regarded as a true picture of life 
in the United States. It is easy to see 
that this fact imposes great responsi- 
bility, and even greater caution, on mo- 
tion picture producers. We must prob- 
ably face the fact that much has been 
sinned in this respect in the past, and 
we can only hope that increasing aware- 
ness of this problem will tend to elimi- 
nate similar results in the future. 

Foreign audiences are particularly 
sensitive—and becoming more so all 
the time—to our incorrect portrayal of 
them or of their history and classics. 
Generally, the less important the coun- 
try, the more sensitive the audience. 
Before the war, to our good fortune, it 
appeared that the larger the territory, 
and consequently the larger the possible 
earning power of the picture, the more 
broad-minded the audience seemed to 
be. Today things have changed, and it 
is unthinkable to present any sequence 
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in a picture that would be cffensive to 
any foreign country and expect that pic- 
ture to do good business there. 
Moreover, foreign audiences have de- 
veloped such a hypersensitivity that 
even the slightest lack of realism or 
authenticity upsets them—even where 
such transgressions are małe in the 
name of “dramatic license.” Also this 
- sensitivity is no longer confined to 
smaller markets, but has ncw become 
very evident even throughout the Brit- 


ish Empire. Thus, in the piczure “Love’ 


Letters,” we were heavily criticized be- 
cause Nelson’s Column was visible from 
a top-floor window of an apartment in 
Bloomsbury. While the two districts 
are close to each other, this is a geo- 
graphical impossibility. 

Criticism of this type has become so 
emphatic that we of necessity give it 
very serious consideration. Whether 
this is due, as some people feel, to a 
general animosity toward Hollywood, 
which has been building up for some 
time, or whether perhaps the strain of 
the war years has so accentuated na- 
tional pride, or whether this criticism 
merely results from a general impatience 
which other countries have with us po- 
litically, one now gets the feeling that 
where once Hollywood could do no 
wrong, it is now impossible for Holly- 
wood to do right. 


TYPES OF OFFENSIVE MATERIAL 


In studying the kind of material that 
is likely to cause offense, we find three 
main categories: (1) all period stories 
tampering with historical facts, either as 
history books record it or as popular 
conception will have it in any given 
country, including any deviation from a 
well-known foreign classic; (2) modern 
stories laid anywhere in Europe during 
or immediately after the war; (3) pic- 
tures dealing with American life, par- 
ticularly of the light sophisticated type. 
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Historical inaccuracy 


Thus, we once thought we had an ex- 
cellent story which would not only en- 
tertain but also be a gesture of good 
neighborliness to our friends across the 
Mexican border. We had to telescope, 
for story purposes, certain historical 
events which took place during a pe- 
riod of ten years into a much shorter 
period. We found that we could not 
achieve this without offending the very 
people we wanted to please, so the proj- 
ect had to be dropped. i 

We had a somewhat similar experience 
in trying to make a screen adaptation of 
a well-known English classic. The 
changes we proposed to make had been 
originally recommended by two well- 
known British authors and critics dur- 
ing the past hundred years. However, 
on sounding out the prospective market, 
we found that the making of such 
changes would be called “presumptuous” 
by the British critics, who would alert 
their audiences accordingly, fairly in- 
structing them to resent our attempt to 
“improve” on one of their classics. An 
additional aspect of the matter was that 
we had proposed to make a historic 
change from the original which by re- 
search had been proved to be correct.’ 
However, it did not conform to the popu- 
lar conception in England of that inci- 
dent, and we found that we could not at- 
tempt the picture. Today, an almost 
documentary approach is required for 
the filming of a story in q foreign setting. 


War pictures 


This holds particularly true for the ` 
making of pictures in the second of our 
three categories, namely, those actually: 
dealing with the recent war. It is quite 
understandable that in telling such a 
story, consideration of the domestic pub- 
lic causes us to emphasize the activities 
of our own troops. In almost every 
case such emphasis has been interpreted 
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unfavorably in one country or another, 
and we have been charged with trying 
to take the full glory of winning the 
war, to the exclusion of the great sacri- 
fices made by our allies. 

In more recent pictures we have tried 
to correct this situation and have come 
to telling stories practically on a quadri- 
partite basis; but no matter how much 
we try to explain that our story just 
tells the American aspect of what took 
place, we often encounter hostile criti- 
cism. For the newspapers of any coun- 
try it seemed perfectly natural to stress 
that country’s activities more than those 
of another country. In films this evi- 
dently is not the case. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult 
to capture the exact flavor, background, 
and situations which will satisfy an Eng- 
lish audience as regards an action laid 
in England. It is no longer just a ques- 
tion of featuring proper street signs, 
and so forth. It is now a question of 
entering completely into the spirit and 
mood of the foreign audience. This is 
not necessarily accomplished by merely 
casting a British actor or actress in a 
part; we must be sure that the dia- 
logue and direction round out the pic- 
ture correctly. We were criticized re- 
cently for such distinctly minor mistakes 
as slightly overemphasizing the impor- 
tance of fire watching in London in 
1944, It was pointed out to us that 
in 1944, prior to the V-1 attacks, there 


“was no German air activity, and thus 


fire watching was both unimportant and 
unromantic. 

This problem is aggravated by the 
fact that in this particular field the 
British themselves have recently made 
some excellent pictures. We may dis- 
agree as to whether or not the domestic 
audience will go all out for these pic- 
tures, but the important point for us 
is that the British like them. On the 
other hand, their criticism of our pic- 
tures does not mean that they do not 
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like any of them any more. In fact, 
our comedies which do not attempt to 
be realistic in any way, such as the Bing 
Crosby-Bob Hope “Road” pictures or 
Abbott and Costello, are very well liked. 


American life pictures 


However, the type of comedy, men- 
tioned in our third category, in which 
we deal with what appear to be real 
situations and real people treated in a 
light vein, is going to be up against quite 
some audience resistance. More often 
than not the actions of our principals 
are so implausible to a foreign audience 
that the whole story goes out the win- 
dow, and they get the impression, which 
we should do everything in-our power 
to avoid, that a great many Americans’ 
outlook on life is trite, banal, and shal- 
low. When audience resistance to such 
pictures is clearly based on the char-` 
acters and the situations, and it is 
pointed out that that is the type of 
comedy that is understood and appre- 
ciated in the United States, we are open 
to an added, and we might say sec- 
ondary, criticism, namely, that if this 
is how our tastes run, we still have a 
lot of growing up to do. 

It is acutely embarrassing to see a 
picture of this type in a foreign country 
and watch the audience reaction. Much 
as we may realize that we are not really 
shallow but have merely been spared 
some of the emotional upsets which have 
conditioned: the foreign audience’s tastes, 
they will not give us the benefit of the 
doubt, but will judge us by what they 
see on the screen. Obviously, all this 
boils down to the foreign audience’s 
greater taste for realistic treatment. 

This all-important issue of realism 
covers enough ground for a separate arti- 
cle, as can easily be seen when we con- 
sider that “realism” starts with the 
make-up and hair-do of women and 
covers a wide range all the way to such 
intangibles as the invariable “chase,” 
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where a character reaches a train or 
airplane just in the nick of time, defeats 
up to a score of adversaries with his 
bare fists, or deftly places a chocolate 
pie on the face of his partner. 


VALUE OF CENSORSHIP 


These difficulties with which we are 
now confronted abroad are not covered 
by any set rules. We are -inding them 
out the hard way, and it is to be hoped 
that we will learn our lesson well. The 
fact that the observance of such widely 
divergent factors has come within the 
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scope of the censorship department 
proves two things: (1) that the motion 
picture industry is aware that censor- 
ship of this type, in the final analysis, 
means good business in that it paves the 
way for the industry’s goal to entertain 
as many people as possible in as many 
locations as it can reach; and (2) that 
the word “censorship” is pretty well vin- 
dicated and the stigma, as it were, taken 
off, when it is realized that it concerns 
itself with such constructive matters 
which not only do not restrict but ac- 
tively further the understanding of our 
country abroad. ‘ 


Luigi G. Lurascht, Hollywood, California, is director of censorship (domestic and for- 
eign) of Paramount Pictures, inc., and manager of the Foreign Department of West Coast 


Studios. 


In this connection ke completed a four-months survey of Europe in 1946. He 


has traveled extensively in the Old World and the New, and is an accomplished linguist. 


--- .others. 


Need for Voluntary Self-Regulation 
By Ruts A. Incris 


HE kind of control of the content 

and advertising of films that has 
existed in the motion picture industry 
since 1934 has been euphemistically 
called self-regulation. “Private monop- 
oly censorship” would be a more accu- 
rate and less misleading designation. 
Like governmental censorship, the pro- 
gram of control involves previous re- 
straint; both preventive and punitive 
‘measures are used to keep pictures from 
the public unless they have been passed 
by an administrative body. But unlike 
governmental censorship, the controlling 
agency is a private one, a trade associa- 
tion self-constituted and subject to no 
public review or auditing. Its powers 
stem from a condition of monopolistic 
control in the movie business; the large 
companies have used economic coercion 
to force the other companies to conform. 
Publicity from the Motion Picture As- 
sociation and its predecessor, the Hays 
Office (the parent agency to the Produc- 
tion Code Administration +), would lead 
one to think that the program of self- 
regulation was a completely voluntary 
undertaking. One wonders if they do 
not try to fool themselves as much as 
The fact is that the program 
was forced on practically the entire in- 
dustry by a dozen or so powerful execu- 
tives in the major companies. In 1934, 
these executives, the officers of the Hays 
Office (now the Johnston Office or, more 
properly, the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion), became badly frightened by the 
economic boycott led by the National 
Legion of Decency. By agreeing to a 


1 Hereinafter referred to as the PCA. The 
methods and philosophy of this organization 
are discussed elsewhere in this volume. For 
a longer description and critique see Ruth A. 
Inglis, Freedom of the Movies, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947, 


$25,000 fine for producing, distributing, 
or exhibiting any picture lacking PCA 
approval, they put teeth into the Pro- 
duction Code of 1930 and thereby were 
able to keep themselves and their less 
responsible colleagues and competitors 
in line. This restrictive trade agreement 
and the monopolistic power it repre- 
sented succeeded where the earlier ex- 
hortations and attempts of Will H. Hays 
and (much earlier) William A. Brady 
had failed. 

In the last few years the antitrust 
suits instigated by the Department of 
Justice against the Goliaths of the in- 
dustry have disturbed this system of 
controls. Already the economically co- 
ercive enforcement mechanism of self- 
regulation is breaking down, and it is 
rapidly becoming imperative that some 
new program of regulation be evolved. 


EFFICACY OF THE FINE 


In spite of some claims to the con- 
trary, history shows that industry-wide 
regulation was accomplished by the $25,- 
000 fine that was adopted in 1934. Be 
tween 1930 and 1934, soft-spoken, per- 
suasive Colonel Jason S. Joy and the 
stern former New York State censor 
James Wingate in turn tried and 
failed to administer essentially the same 
code that Joe Breen took over in 1934 
and subsequently enforced effectively. 
Breen’s ability and popularity, though 
great, were not wholly responsible for 
his success. For even during his absence 
from the PCA between June 1941 and. 
June 1942, virtually all producers, both 
members and nonmembers of the con- 
trolling association (except those non- 
members who aimed for the sex circuit), 
submitted their pictures to the PCA. 
The fine and what it represented were 
the determining factors. 
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Members were completely bound by 
the fine. Each separate showing of an 
unacceptable film might constitute a vio- 
lation, and the cumulative fines would 
more than eat up any profit. Nonmem- 
ber producing and distributing compa- 
nies (both foreign and domestic) com- 
plied because they wanted to show their 
pictures in theaters controlled by mem- 
bers of the association. Although no 
exhibitors as such belong to the associa- 
tion, the major producer-distributors do. 
And it was the major producer-distribu- 
tors that controlled the important thea- 
ters of the country—the ones in which 
all except the cheapest pictures had to 
be shown if they were to recover their 
costs and make any profit. 


WEAKENING OF CONTROL 


In 1942 the fine was quietly rescinded 
in cases of exhibition, but it continued 
to apply to production and distribution, 
and still does. The exhibition clause 
was eliminated because of the fear that 
it would be the basis for antitrust suits 
against the association. The fear was 
well grounded, for the agreement among 
the large companies undoubtedly oper- 
ated in restraint of trade of noncode 
films. 

Actually the member companies have, 
since 1942, been merely pledged to 
“maintain in their theaters moral and 
policy standards as exemplijed in the 
Production Code and accompanying 
regulations.” ? Most exhibitors were 
not, however, aware of their freedom 
from monetary penalty until 1946, so 
quietly had the fine been rescinded. 
The showing of Howard Hughes’s pic- 
ture “The Outlaw” by some affiliated 
theaters even though it lacked a Seal 
of Approval demonstrated that the 
PCA had no real power to enforce its 
decisions except upon member producer- 

2 International Motion Picture Almanac, 


1944-45 (New York: Quigley Publishing Co.), 
p. 695. 
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distributors. It may be argued that this 
incident is not a clear demonstration of 
the ineffectiveness of the present enforce- 
ment system, for “The Outlaw” had at 
one time a Seal of Approval, the ap- 
proval being withdrawn later because 
of violations of the Advertising Code. 
Nevertheless, because exhibitors are now 
aware that they can show pictures lack- 
ing a Seal of Approval without fear of 
being fined, the door is certainly open 
for pictures to by-pass the self-regu- 
latory process of whitewashing. 

The control of theaters by the mem- 
ber companies (specifically Paramount, 
Loews [M-G-M], RKO, Twentieth 
Century-Fox, and Warner Bros.) is the 
crux of the antitrust suit that was re- 
cently decided in favor of the Depart- 
ment of Justice ë in the lower court and 
was appealed by both sides. If the St- 
preme Court upholds the demand of the 
Department of Justice that theaters be 
divorced from the control of the pro- 
ducer-distributors, the power to enforce 
the code on nonmembers will also be 
gone. Any other settlement of the case 
that effectively outlaws restrictive trade 
practices in the distribution and exhibi- 
tión of films would achieve the same 
result. 

Two diametrically opposed points of 
view toward the present program of self- 
regulation seem to predominate: the one, 
that it is nearly perfect and should be 
preserved, as is, as long as possible; and 
the other, that it is a fiendish curtail- 
ment of freedom of expression in the 
movies and should be abolished at the 
-earliest possible moment. ‘Neither point 
of view is tenable. The first ignores cer- 


3 In this case the ice pick of the Department 
of Justice seems to be upsetting the delicate 
balance of the iceberg, to use Fischer’s meta- 
phor, See John Fischer, “The Lost Liberals,” 
Harpers Magazine, Vol. 194, No. 1164 (May 
1947), pp. 385-395 See also Robert A. Brady, 
“Monopoly and the First Freedom,” Holly- 
wood Quarterly, Vol. 2, No. 3 (April 1947), 
pp. 225-241. 
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tain important changes that are occur- 
ring, and the second overlooks the rea- 
sons for the existence of self-regulation 
and the achievements to its credit. 


COMPLETE FREEDOM IMPOSSIBLE 


Those who advocate absolute freedom ` 


for the movies seem to be living in a 
world as fanciful as the pictures about 
which they complain. Absolute free- 
dom, in movie-making or in any other 
context, is an illusion, a kind of myth 
that beclouds the real issues. The quix- 
otic protest, for example, that the con- 
trolling of pictures during the process 
of their production stifles artistic crea- 
tiveness ignores the fact that film-mak- 
ing is a business in which art always oc- 
cupies a subordinate position. Freedom 
from business considerations goes with 
cold garrets—not union contracts. Only 
in the documentary film can there exist 
a freedom of expression at all compara- 
ble to that of the pamphleteer, and even 
here the greater costs of motion picture 
production exert a restraining influence. 
In the case of commercial theatrical mo- 
tion pictures, to which self-regulation 
applies, the restricting effect of the cost- 
of-production factor is intensified by the 
need to appeal to mass audiences. Ex- 
perimental pictures for selected audi- 
ences could have considerably more free- 
dom. Movies.for mass audiences cannot 
possibly be free. This is simply a fact, 
and wishing it were not so will not 
change it. 

Some believe that the controls on mo- 
tion pictures should be no more rigid or 
formal than those that operate in news- 
papers or magazines. Let each pro- 
ducer, the argument runs, consult his 
own conscience in making his pictures 
and take the consequences of his actions 
with the existing censors and the public. 
Let the penal codes and the laws of libel 
operate against offenders. Unhappily, 
this policy has not proved successful in 
operation. Neither in 1920-21 nor in 
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1932-33 were the Federal and state 
penal codes and the various state and 
municipal censor boards adequate to 
prevent the producers from vying with 
each other to excel in sensationalism. 
Movies in general became socially un- 
acceptable. Only when they were forced 
to it by the threat of economic boycott 
by the Legion of Decency did the pro- 
ducers adopt an effective program of 
self-regulation. 


THREAT OF GOVERNMENT CENSORSHIP 


Advocates of the same kind of free- 
dom for the movies as the press enjoys 
are recommending the program that is 
most likely to result in governmental 
censorship, the most rigid form of con- | 
trol. Whereas the excesses of a particu- 
lar book or tabloid paper do not seem 
to bring resentment against all books or 
newspapers, those films that offend the 
moral sensibilities of sizable groups of 
people bring the wrath of these groups 
not only upon themselves but upon the 
whole industry. There is the popular 
belief that movies, because of their 
vividness and lifelike qualities, have 
great effects, especially'upon the young. 
Moreover, people seem to think of the 
movies in a generalized way, not dif- 
ferentiating between the various produc- 
ing companies. They “go to the movies” 
with much the same habitual imperson- 
ality as they “turn on the radio,” and it 
is revealing that the nearest approxima- 
tion to a program of self-regulation like 
that of the movies is in the field of ra- 
dio. The experience of the past twenty- 
five years is rich with demonstrations of 
the power of pressure groups that de- 
mand that the content of motion pic- 
tures be controlled. Obviously, some 
controls will operate. The only relevant 
questions are who is going to exert them 
and what kind they are going to be. 

As we have seen, the rescinding of the 
fine from exhibition and the breaking up 
of the monopolistic controls are weak- 
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ening the present PCA prcgram.* If 
it does not change in accordance with 
changing conditions, it will in time al- 
most certainly lead to government cen- 
sorship. Government censorship, of 
course, is already with us to some ex- 
tent. A half-dozen or so states and 
many more municipalities have censor 
boards. But except as a minor source 
of revenue to the states and cities, these 
boards do not amount to much one way 
or the other. 

As a matter of fact, very few people 
today would campaign for Federal cen- 
sorship except as a last resort, and cer- 
tainly the industry does not want it. 
On the whole, censorship is recognized 
as negative and uncreative. The post- 
production changes demanded by cen- 
sors often ruin films, especially talking 
pictures; and a rejected or mutilated 
movie is a social waste. Censors too 
often are poorly paid, ill-qualified politi- 
cal appointees. They cannot be ex- 
pected to further the development of the 
screen as a mature and important means 
of communication and expression—a 
goal which could, I believe, be en- 
couraged by a voluntary form of self- 
regulation. 

A VOLUNTARY PROGRAM 
By voluntary, I mean one in which 


4 It should not be supposed that the present 
PCA program has been placidly accepted by 
the whole industry. Some of the independ- 
ent producers have complained of favoritism. 
Their position of dependence upon the mem- 
bers of the association for distribution facili- 
ties and outlets for their films hes, however, 
kept them from making unpleasant public 
accusations—that is, always excepting Mr. 
Howard Hughes. A year ago, the more gentle 
Miss Mary Pickford ventured to suggest that 
the “Big Five .. . not only make the rules, 
but they sit in judgment on the operation of 
them, so that an independent has no recourse. 
Inasmuch as we [presumably, the Society of 
Independent Motion Picture Producers of 
which she is a member] must live under the 
Code, we want some say in its content and 
administration.” (Variety, Sept, 25, 1946.) 
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not ‘only the members of the Motion 
Picture Association but every other pro- 
ducer in the industry who wanted to 
would have a voice in the creation and 
control of the codes and procedures of , 
the regulatory agency. The monopolis- 
tically dictatorial features of the present 
regulatory agency would be removed. 
Self-regulation of the industry would 
then become a co-operative endeavor. 

The day-to-day controls would still 
be carried on by an agency employing 
experts with specialized knowledge and 
training, much like the present PCA. 
The economic value of providing pro- 
ducers with the probable rulings of the 
existing state, municipal, and foreign 
censor boards and the reactions of pres- 
sure and other community groups to 
specific aspects of movie content has 
been clearly demonstrated. Having a 
single agency for the group, rather than 
a separate one for each studio, is not 
only efficient but, more important, per- 
mits the agency to act as an instrument 
for preventing the spread of govern- 
mental censorship and for dealing with 
powerful pressure groups. 

Discipline within the group of pro- 
ducers supporting the self-regulatory 
agency would be necessary, or the pro- 
gram would lose its meaning. Unless 
producers are prevented from letting 
their immediate self-interest in making 


Sensational pictures prevail, their own 


long-range self-interest, as well as that 
of the industry as a whole, will be jeop- 
ardized. Once entered into voluntarily, 
the regulatory agreement would, there- 
fore, need to be made as binding as pos- 
sible so that members could not violate 
it and still retain the status and prestige 
of being connected with the group. Vio- 
lations could be punished by fines or 
by suspension or expulsion from mem- 
bership in the organization. The pro- 
gram of regulation would be greatly 
strengthened if the three associations of 
film producers (the Motion Picture As- 
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sociation, the Society of Independent 
Motion Picture Producers, and the Inde- 
pendent Motion Picture Producers Asso- 
ciation) were to exclude from member- 
ship in their organizations any producer 
unwilling to co-operate in a plan of 
regulation. The services that these as- 
sociations provide their members are 
considerable, and the possibility of los- 
ing them would make any producer 
think twice. The organized industry 
would, in effect, be able to condemn and 
discourage what it considers malpractice, 
although it would: not, of course, have 
the power to prohibit it. 


SAFEGUARDING THE PROGRAM 


Could a few recalcitrant producers 
wreck such a plan by releasing pictures 
so unacceptable that widespread govern- 
mental censorship would be brought 
down on the industry as a whole? This 
is an important question to which, the 
facts being lacking, only a conjectural 
answer can be given. I believe that 
such danger could be avoided, if two 
things were done: 

1. The members of the group would 
have to identify and advertise their pic- 
tures as having been passed by the regu- 
latory agency. As with the present PCA 
Seal of Approval, the approval of the 
agency would in time become recognized 
by the public as a kind of symbol of ac- 
ceptability. A considerable part of the 
difficulties that the industry faced dur- 
ing the crises of 1920-21 and 1933-34 
were attributable to the fact that a large 
proportion of the movies shown were un- 
acceptable and that misleading titling 
and advertising of films made almost im- 
possible separation of the acceptable 
from the unacceptable. Parents, for ex- 
ample, were confused in selecting suit- 
able movies for their children to see. 

2. The producers sponsoring the regu- 
latory plan would have to make some 
pictures that would appeal not only to 
the mass, but to the mature and thought- 
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ful people within the mass. The old 
stand-bys of musical comedy, horse op- 
era, and the like would not be aban- 
doned; they would simply be supple- 
mented by pictures that would attract 
the large number of people who other- 
wise rarely attend the movies. The po- 
tential audience of mature and thought- 
ful people is by no means inconsiderable, 
and in comparison with, say, the bobby- 
sox audience, it is tremendously influ- 
ential. I am not advocating that the 
movies go into partisan politics; the 
congressional investigating committees 
are proof of the folly of that. I am ad- 
vocating that some films with a slightly 
more mature and meaty content be made 
and advertised as suck. Not only would 
this be economically sound, but, by win- 
ning new friends for the movies, it would 
go far toward preventing governmental 
censorship. Nobody will trouble himself 
to defend the cow’s right to moo. 

The chief objection that may be 
made to any program of regulation that 
involves previous restraint, i.e., con- 
trolling the content of pictures before 
they are shown to the public, is that it 
provides an opportunity for the misuse 
of power. It is the same sort of objec- 
tion that the American Civil Liberties 
Union has made to governmental censor- 
ship—that the authority to make dele- 
tions and rejections to prevent the show- 
ing of obscene material may be used to’ 
suppress political ideas. The fear of 
similar abuses on the part of a privately 
constituted regulatory agency has some 
justification. Upon occasion, the pres- 
ent PCA has tried to exert a socially 
conservative influence on the contents of 
films. Participants in a program of 
voluntary regulation could protect them- 
selves from such a charge by the crea- 
tion of an advisory committee of dis- 
tinguished and responsible citizens to 
report annually to the public on the 
number and kind of rejections and 

5 Ruth A. Inglis, of. cit., pp. 180-183 
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changes that are made in pictures during 
the production process. It would be a 
kind of appeals board to which writers 
and pressure groups might take their 
complaints. 


REPRESENTATION OF EXHIBITORS 
AND ARTISTS 


For quite different reasons, it would 
be useful to have another separate ad- 
visory body composed of representatives 
of the various organizations of motion 
picture exhibitors. If the theaters are 
divorced from the producing-distributing 
companies, the exhibitors will have to 
answer to their local communities for 
what appears on their screens. The ali- 
bis of block booking and blind buying 
will no longer serve as a means of evad- 
ing their responsibilities. Local com- 
munity organizations such as churches, 
parent-teacher groups, better-film coun- 
cils, and so forth, will be able to exert 
their pressures directly upon the exhibi- 
tor instead of trying to reach the organ- 
ized industry through their own national 
organizations. This was, for years, the 
goal of the Motion Picture Research 
Council. 

The exhibitor is not only on a hot 
spot but in a key position. When ex- 
hibitors become fully aware of their 
changed status, I should not be sur- 
prised to see them co-operatively assum- 
‘ing a more active role in the control of 
the content of films. In the meantime, 
the producers will undoubtedly take the 
initiative, because of their previous ex- 
perience with the PCA and because they 
are fewer in number and can work to- 
gether more easily. But the exhibitors’ 
proximity to the large heterogeneous 
movie audience and to the pressures ca- 
pable of influencing the industry makes 
it essential that their views on motion 
picture content be heard by the regu- 
latory agency. Only chaos and mis- 
‘understanding can result from a con- 
tinuance of the present lack 3f commu- 
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nication and co-operation between those 
who produce films and those who exhibit 
them to the patrons. 

Very likely there would be some de- 
mand on the part of writers, directors, 
and actors for a voice in the program. 
The skills of the various artists repre- 
sented by the Screen Actors Guild, the 
Screen Directors’ Guild, and the Screen 
Writers’ Guild are important in the mak- 
ing of pictures, and the contents of pic- 
tures in turn influence the status of the 
artists. There would, therefore, be some 
justification for their wanting represen- 
tation on an advisory committee to the 
controlling agency of regulation. More- 
over, the industry could make good use 
of this important source of vitalizing 
ideas. But because the final responsi- 
bility for the contents of films would 
rest with the producing companies, the 
guilds would, of course, only be able 
to advise—though as vociferously as 
they chose! 


A FLEXIBLE CODE 


Once the machinery for a voluntary 
program of self-regulation was estab- 
lished, the first task would be to set 
up a code under which to operate and 
a mechanism by which it could be 
amended at frequent intervals. If the 
regulatory rules were adopted on a 
temporary basis, frankly anticipating 
change, ossification could be prevented. 
As’ Mr. David O. Selznick pointed out 
in 1940, the present Production Code is 
inflexible and in many respects obsolete.® 
There have been some amendments to 
it, but none of the original provisions 
(most of which date back to the 
“Don’ts” and “Be Carefuls” of 1927) 
have been dropped. The code was not 
divinely inspired or intended for all 
eternity. Some of the restrictions are 
as inappropriate as the bathing suits of 
1927 would be on the beaches of today. 


6 Reported by Thomas M. Pryor in the New 
York Times, April 21, 1940, 
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If the screen is to have anything to do 
with the world of reality, it cannot be 
shackled by rules that are insensitive to 
changing moral and social values. 


AUDIENCE RESEARCH 


Both the initial code and its revision 
will be more effective instruments of 
control if they are based on research 
into the reactions of movie audiences 
and into the relative strength of differ- 
ent pressure groups. One of the main 
difficulties with all regulation in the past 
has been that audience tolerances and 
tastes have not been accurately deter- 
mined. Spokesmen for specialized and 
limited pressure groups have been al- 
lowed to substitute their own narrow 
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and sometimes selfish values for those 
of the community at large. Crude tools 
for determining the dominant value sys- 
tems of movie audiences are available 
in the form of public opinion polls that 
are being adapted to test audience re- 
actions.” Further use of these tools will 
sharpen them and will give the motion 
picture industry a realistic basis upon 
which to regulate the contents of films. 
It will hasten the day when the screen 
is freed from its subservience to the 
pressures of self-interested groups who 
falsely claim to represent the public. 


7For an untechnical description of recent 
audience research see Ernest Borneman, “The 
Public Opinion Myth,” Harper’s Magazine, No. 
1166 (July 1947), pp. 31-40. Most of his 
criticisms are irrelevant. 
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Audience Research in the Movie Field 


By PauL F. LAZARSFELD 


URING the last two decades com- 

“munications research has become 
a rather distinct field within the social 
sciences. The war, especially, has con- 
tributed to its progress because so many 
government agencies made use of these 
new techniques. 

It has become habitual, in teaching 
communications research, to divide the 
material into four sections. One deals 
with the problems of social control. 
How are the communications industries 
organized economically? What kind of 
people make the decisions? What role 
do the unions play? Then there is the 
entire area of content analysis. How 
can one properly describe and interpret 
the content of movies or newspapers or 
radio programs? What changes have 
been made in them in the course of time? 
What types of problems anc what kinds 
of characters are prominent? The third 
main area is the analysis of the composi- 
tion of the audience. And the fourth 
deals with the short- and long-range ef- 
fects which the mass media have upon 
people and upon the community as a 
whole. 

Control, content, audience, and effect 
analyses can be considered as answers 
to the four-pronged question: Who is 
saying what, to whom, anc with what 
effect in the mass media? The follow- 
ing summary gives examples from the 
third division—audience research. With 
special application to movies, some of 
the main methods, findings, and prob- 
lems are briefly described here. 


NATURE OF AUDIENCE INDICES 


A survey of women in Central City, 
Illinois, was made to get information 
on the nature of the movie audience. In 
this Middle Western city of 60,000, the 
same group of women was interviewed 


twice, once in June and once in August. 
Each time the women were asked the 
following question: “About how often 
do you go to the movies?” In Table 1, 
the answers to both questions are cross 
tabulated. . 

This simple table gives us the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate some of the basic 
problems of all audience research in their 
special application to the movie audi- 
ence. 

1. Whatever question we ask, ‘we 
would want to know how much we can 
rely on the answers. To check reliabil- 
ity, we must compare two sets of an- 
swers. One way of doing this is to ask 
the same question twice, as we did here. 
Table 1 shows that this procedure is 
fairly reliable in the sense that women 
are likely to give the same kind of an- 
swer if they are asked the same question 
twice. There is considerable consistency 
within the table—e.g., of the 268 women 
who first acknowledged very frequent 
movie attendance, 223 repeated the 
statement. And for the group as a 
whole, there is striking similarity be- 
tween the June and August totals for 
each category—e.g., in June 268 women 


1 Most of our examples will be taken from 
this study because it is probably the most de- 
tailed approach to the movie audience yet 
undertaken. The main purpose of the study 
is described in the last section of the present 
paper. The technique consisted ın selecting a 
representative cross section of approximately 
eight hundred women. They were interviewed 
about a varlety of experiences with movies and 
other subject matters. Whenever they men- 
tioned people with whom they had contact, 
the latter were interviewed too, in order to 
check on the original information. The sample 
was reinterviewed a second time two months 
later, and a third time about six months later 
The study was made possible by a grant of 
“MacFadden Publications, Inc. and was under 
the general direction of the writer and Pro- 
fessor C Wright Mills, of Columbia University. 
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TABLE {—ANSWERS TO THE REPEATED QUESTION: “Asout How OFTEN 
Do You Go. To THE Moves?” 





August Answers 


One or more times a week 
One to three times a month 
Few times a year, hardly ever 
Never 


Total 





said they went at least once a week 
and in August there were 274. 

But it is possible, of course, that the 
same mistake can be made twice. 
Therefore, if we want to be sure of such 
a piece of information, we might do 
well to use two quite different techniques 
to get at the same information. We 
might, for instance, ask women to keep 
diaries of their movie attendance, so 
that the weakness of retrospection would 
be eliminated. But then they might 
forget to make entries. Therefore, we 
might ask other members of the family 
to keep records of their relative’s at- 
tendance. The record-keeper, however, 
might sometimes not know what the 
person in question is doing. There is 
no perfect index, whatever we want to 
know. The best we can do is approxi- 
mate the truth by a combination of in- 
dices, keeping in mind the possible in- 
accuracies and checking one index 
against the other. 

2. Suppose we are satisfied for a spe- 
cific purpose with the information ob- 
tained by the type of question used in 
Table 1. Then we meet another prob- 
lem. Someone will ask us, “What pro- 
portion of Central City’s women are 
movie-goers?” Should we say 90 per 
cent, excluding only those who never go? 
Or should we say 66 per cent, counting 
as movie-goers only those who go at 
least once a month? Again, there is no 








June Answers 


Total 


274 
200 
166 

70 





710 





definite answer. With practically all 
audience indices, we have to decide on a 
certain point above which we would con- 
sider a person a member of the audience 
and below which we would exclude him 
or her. 

3. Offhand, it seems rather reasonable 
to take the frequency of attendance as 
a starting point for audience measure- 
ment. But there are many cases where 
this is not an obvious solution. The 
minister may not be as much interested 
in knowing how many people are physi- 
cally in the church as in knowing how 
many really listen to his sermon. In the 
same way, the radio advertiser may not 
include in his audience all the people 
who happen to be in a room where a ra- 
dio is on. He wants to know how many 
people really take notice of his commer- 
cial. There is sometimes implied in the 
notion of audience an element of inten- 
sity as well as frequency or duration. It 
is important before one engages in audi- 
ence research to clarify to oneself as pre- 
cisely as possible what one is really driv- 
ing at. 


Contrast with other media 


The three problems just mentioned are 
by no means all that are involved in the 
notion of audience measurement—we 
will presently discuss several more. But 
these first three lead up to the discus- 
sion of an interesting question. How 
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much difference does it make what kind 
of index we use? The answer depends 
upon the specific purpose for which a 
study is being made. 

In many radio and magazine studies, 
the main purpose is to find Sut the size 
of the audience. Radio and magazines 
sell advertising, and they will be the 
more successful with space and time 
buyers, the larger the circulation they 
can claim. Therefore, the absolute size 
of the audience is of great importance to 
them, and a great amount of money and 
intelligence are being expended to find 
the most acceptable index.* 

In movie research, the situation is 
somewhat different for two reasons. 
First, the movie industry has its box- 
office returns as an index to work with. 
While the social research man seldom 
has access to such information, however 
interesting it would be to him, its very 
existence makes it understandable that 
mere descriptive audience research has 
not developed so much with movies as 
with the other media.* Furthermore, the 
motion picture industry does not sell ad- 
vertising. While the analysis of box- 
office returns should be very important 
for the understanding of its own busi- 
ness, it does not need to account to any- 
one for the size of its audiences. 

Thus, unlike the other mass media, 
the absolute size of the movie audience 
has not been the main subjec: of investi- 


2 For radio see C. E, Hooper, ‘The Coinci- 
dental Method of Measuring Radio Audience 
Size,” in How to Conduct Conswner & Opin- 
ion Research (edited by Albert B. Blanken- 
ship), New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. For 
magazines see Cornelius DuBois, “How Many 
Readers?” ibid. 

3 Tt is true that the printed media have their 
certified circulation figures. But the competi- 
tive situation in this field has led to an ex- 
amination of readership as well a3 circulation. 
Of two magazines with the same circulation 
figures, one may be more widely read than the 
other. Therefore, readership research has de- 
veloped far beyond the analysis cf circulation 
figures 
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gation. Instead, the composition of the 
audience has been studied. Most data 
which are publicly available give infor- 
mation about group differences. And 
here it turns out that most of the 
audience indices are interchangeable. 
Whether men or women go more often 
to the movies will be found out by what- 
ever reasonable index we use. Before 
elaborating this point further, it will be 
helpful to give some idea of the main - 
characteristics of the movie audience. 


STRUCTURE OF Movre AUDIENCE 


The factor most closely related to 
movie attendance is age. But this can- 
not be shown without also taking edu- 
cation into account. We know from 
many other studies that in the average 
American community, young people are 
better educated. The American system 
of education has so rapidly developed in 
recent decades that younger people have 
had a much greater opportunity to go to 
school than have older people. There- 
fore, if we want.to study the role of 
age, we must investigate it separately 
for respondents on different educational 
levels. In this way we shall avoid con- 
fusing the effect of education with the 
effect of age. 

In the example of our Central City 
women, we distinguish between those 


_ who have at least been graduated from 


high school and those who have not. 


TABLE 2—PERCENTAGE WHO GO TO THE 
MOVIES at LEAST ONCE A WEEK 


Age Group High Education Low Education 
Under 25 - 69 69 
25 to 44 40 42 
45 and older 31 11 


We subdivide both of these groups into 
three age groups: below 25, 25 to 44, 
and 45 and older. Defining as a movie- 
goer anyone who goes at least once a 
week, Table 2 shows the percentage of 
movie-goers in these age groups. 

The decline of frequent movie attend- 
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ance with increasing age is very sharp. 
No other mass medium shows a com- 
parable trend. This is probably due to 
a variety of factors. Movie-going is 
essentially a social activity, as we shall 
see presently, and young people are 
more likely to band together for the 
purpose of entertainment. ‘Then, for 
movies one has to leave the house, which 
probably becomes more distasteful as 
one grows older. Finally, radio pro- 
grams and reading material offer a 
greater variety of choices, and each age 
group can select from these media items 
that interest them. The supply of mov- 
ies, however, is much smaller and the 
variety more limited, and they are pat- 
terned to the tastes of younger people. 

While the age differences are very pro- 
nounced, the educational differences are 
quite small. Only among the very old 
people the uneducated go markedly less 
frequently to the movies. But here we 
are dealing with immigrants who still 
have language difficulties, and similar 
very specific groups. This general ab- 
sence of educational difference is also at 
variance with other mass media. We 
know, for instance, that magazine read- 
ing goes down rapidly on the lower edu- 
cational levels, and radio listening has 
a peak in the middle levels and is lower 
on the two extreme ends.‘ The rather 
even distribution of movie attendance on 
the different educational levels is prob- 
ably due to two factors which work in 
opposite directions. On the one hand, 
one would expect lower-educated people 
(who by and large are the poorer peo- 
ple) to go to the movies more than the 
better educated because there are fewer 
other things that they can do. On the 
other hand, movies cost money, and the 
lower the educational level, the lower the 
average income of a population group. 

A scrutiny of available data shows 

# Genevieve Knupfer, “Portrait of the Under- 


dog,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Spring issue, 
1947, 
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that age is the most important personal 
factor by which the movie audience is 
characterized. Men: go as often as 
women. Income and education matter 
little. Studies have been published 
showing a much higher movie attendance 
among better-educated people, but this 
is mainly a spurious result due to the 
age factor, as was mentioned above. 
We do find, however, that rural people 
go to the movies considerably less often 
than urban people. This is obviously 
related to the availability of movie 
houses, but may also be related to the 
rural way of life. 


FURTHER AUDIENCE CHARACTERISTICS 


So far, we have discussed what is 
usually called the primary character- 
istics of an audience. A word may be 
added as to why such classifications as 
age, sex, income, and education, usually 
play such a large role in audience re- 
search. This information is usually ob- 
tained in every sort of social survey, 
since it is the experience of the research 
fraternity that most of the information 
in which we are interested is likely to 
show a considerable correlation with at 
least some of these primary character- 
istics. Such data are therefore generally 
available to the audience researcher from 
a variety of sources. 

The factors of usefulness and availa- 
bility are logically connected. Just as 
an interviewer can fairly easily tell the 
approximate age and education of a 
respondent (not to speak of sex), so 
can the average person in everyday life. 
These easily visible characteristics are 
the ones around which we build our so- 
cial habits. They enable us to identify 
ourselves as members of status and so- 
cial groups, and play a large part in 
the shaping of our tastes, preferences, 
and habits. Social research, so to speak, 
reflects here the social structure. The 
easily visible: characteristics of people 
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are also those which are mast likely. to 
be related to many of their specific ac- 
tivities. 

But these findings should not blind us 
to the need for further development of 
audience research. We know far too lit- 
tle, for instance, about how personality 
characteristics are related to communica- 
tions habits. Even the relation between 
audience behavior and the daily routine 
of life has not been very carefully in- 
vestigated." 

From the Central City study, we have 
some more specific information which it 
may be interesting to indicate at this 
point. It is well known that people do 
not go to the movies alone. In this 
study, 91 per cent of the wcmen inter- 
viewed went to their last movie in com- 
pany with others. In 70 per cent of the 
cases, the company was family; in 30 
per cent, friends. Furthermore, people 
who go frequently to the movies are 
more likely to go with friends than with 
family members; this is true for all age 
groups, married and single. 

One-third of the movie-goers said that 
they went to the movies regularly on a 
particular day of the week. The others 
went on an irregular schedule. 

We asked the women whather they 
went to see a certain picture o7 primarily 
just to go to the movies. Sixty per cent 
wanted to see a certain picture; 21 per 
cent just wanted to see whatever was 


5 One of the few exceptions is the rather 
thorough way in which listeners to daytime 
radio serials (“soap operas”) have been in- 
vestigated and compared with women who do 
not listen to this type of program. See Herta 
Herzog, “What Do We Really Know About 
Daytime Serial Listeners?” in Racio Research 
1942-1943 (edited by Paul F. Lazarsfeld and 
Frank Stanton), New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 1944. We also have a considerable 
amount of information as to how reading and 
radio listening habits are interrelated. See, for 
jnstance, Paul F Lazarsfeld, “The Daily News- 
paper and Its Competitors,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political anc Social Sci- 
ence, Vol. 219, Jan 1942. 
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available; and 19 per cent checked both 
reasons. 

This jibes well with the answer to an- 
other question which our respondents 
were asked: “When are you most likely 
to go to the movies?—-when you feel 
tired or depressed, when you just hap- 
pen to have a free evening, when there 
is a picture which especially interests 
you, or when someone else asks you to 
go?” Sixty-six per cent say they go 
when there is a picture which especially 
interests them, and 21 per cent say they 
go when they just happen to have a free 
evening. 

An interesting topic for investigation 
is the 30 per cent of our sample who 
never, or hardly ever, go to the movies. 
The three outstanding reasons which oc- 
cur about equally often are (1) objec- 
tions against movies on the grounds that 
they are too immoral or have too much 
violence, (2) ill health, and (3) eco- 
nomic or technical reasons like having 
no money or too much work to do at 
home. 


QUESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


From the Central City study and a 
variety of other studies, there is one 
rather general result which can be taken 
as well established. There seems to be 
a tendency among people who subject 
themselves to one medium of mass en- 
tertainment to subject themselves to 
other media as well. If they go often 
to the movies, they also listen more to 
the radio and read more magazines than 
do others. But we do not yet know 
what psychological reasons are behind 
this general tendency. Is it that some 
people have fewer inner resources and 
interests of their own, and are there- 
fore more dependent upon what the 
mass media provide for them? Or is 
it, quite to the contrary, the more alert 
people who are curious about every- 
thing? Or is it just that some people 
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have objectively so much more to do 
that they do not have the time to go 
to the movies or to read? (From some 
studies in the radio field, one might 
feel inclined to exclude the last inter- 
pretation; “having time” is usually not 
so much an index of an objective situa- 
tion as of a person’s personality and 
attitudes.) 

This is but a very small beginning of 
the kind of questions which should be 
investigated. Are people who go often 
to the movies less interested in public 
affairs and other serious subject matter? 


Are there different types—those more in- 


terested in being with people and those 
more interested in seeing movies? (On 
this latter point, incidentally, our Cen- 
tral City study seems to indicate that 
the women who go more often to the 
movies also do more visiting, in person 
and on the telephone.) Has personal or 
social frustration something to do with 
the amount of movie attendance? It is 
easy to think of any number of such 
problems, and not too difficult to devise 
techniques of investigation. 

In general, it is not easy to find con- 
sistent relationships between objective 
behavior like movie attendance and psy- 
chological characteristics. In the mat- 
ter of frustration, for instance, we can 
report the following findings. We asked 
our respondents: “Are you ever blue or 
depressed about things in your life?” 
The yeses outweighed the noes by two 
to one, and there were markedly more 
heavy movie-goers among those who said 
yes. Another question read: “If you 
could live your life all over again, would 
you want to live it differently?” Here 
the yeses and the noes balanced each 
other, but there was no marked differ- 
ence in movie attendance between the 
two groups. 

It is, of course, easy to give an inter- 
pretation of such findings after the 
fact. Movies may be of some help for 
temporary feelings of depression, but 
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no remedy for basic dissatisfactions. 
But one would need much more infor- 
mation of this kind to develop a psycho- 
logical theory as to what kind of basic 
gratification people derive from going 
to the movies. 


AUDIENCES OF SPECIFIC PICTURES 


In general audience research there are 
a number of additional problems which 
take quite a different form in connection 
with movies than in connection with ra- 
dio and printed media. They all fall 
under what might be termed the relation 
between the part and the whole. 

It is often important and in most cases 
difficult to ascertain in magazine re- 
search whether a person read the whole 
article or only part of it. In the movie 
field we can pretty well take it for 
granted that someone who attended a 
movie saw it all through. 

On the other hand, it is not too diffi- 
cult to find out what a reader likes in 
a magazine. We can base our judgment 
on the specific items in an issue which a 
respondent actually read. (As a matter 
of fact, such information is often used 
to define readership more precisely. A 
person is called a reader of a certain 
copy if he has read a specified number 
of items init.) With a movie it is much 
more difficult to single out those parts to 
which a person paid special attention. 
For more sophisticated purposes, devices 
like the Program Analyzer permit the 
study of reactions to special parts of a 
film. For cruder purposes, questions 
like “What did you like about the 
movie?” can be used. 

This brings up the general question 
of how far “preferences” should be 
used in audience research. This is a 
controversial matter. Questions of pref- 


8 Adolf Sturmthal and Alberta Curtis, “Pro- 
gram Analyzer Tests of Two Educational 
Films,” Radio Research 1942-1943, op. cit. 
note 5 supra 
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erence in radio research have been al- 
most discarded in favor of actual listen- 
ing figures. But this is not necessarily 
the best solution. It may be just as im- 
portant to know that a person likes a 
certain program, although it happens to 
be on the air at a time when he or she 
cannot listen. 

In movie research the cuestion of 
preferences deserves even more atten- 
tion. The industry, no doubt, has by 
this time compiled reliable box-office 
figures for specific pictures, kut they do 
not seem to be available to the social 
scientist. Therefore he has to work 
with the general preferences which peo- 
ple indicate. The dangers of such ques- 
tions are obvious. If we ask, “What 
type of movie do you like best?” the 
answers depend upon the way movie 
types are classified and upon the re- 
spondents’ understanding of the terms 
we are using. Experimental work with 
such interviews is badly needed. Up to 
this point, only one general result can 
be derived from available findings. 

There are two speculations one can 
make as to what people are likely to 
prefer in their entertainment. It could 
be that they wanted to complement their 
own experience when they zo to the 
movies or read a magazine story. The 
city dweller might want to xnow how 
rural people live, and youngsters might 
want to know what makes grown-ups 
tick. But this is usually not the case; 
(the alternative speculation seems to 
come nearer the truth. People want 
mainly to hear about themselves. In 
all preference studies we finc a strong 
element of projection. The favorite 
movie star of the average woman is an 
actress and not an actor. Westerns 
are most popular in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Old people like moviss with a 
small-town setting and possibly with 
older heroes. Actually, this projective 
element in audience preferences is best 
documented in studies of magazine read- 
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ing, but it seems to prevail in all mass 
media. 

On this point of preferences, one 
should hope for a joining of commercial 
and scientific interests. The movie pro- 
ducers certainly would profit from more 
detailed information of this kind. And 
certainly, the scientist who is interested 
in personality and group differences 
could hardly find a better field in which 
to make an intensive study—a study of 
the kinds of movies various people like 
and why they like them. 

The commercial implications of the 
problem are obvious. If the answer 
were known, we could predict what pic- 
tures were likely to be successful and 
to what audience groups they would 
especially appeal. The prediction of 
box-office returns for specific pictures 
has recently been especially stressed by 
George Gallup’s organization. He has 
added a number of interesting facets to 
the whole field of communications re- 
search. He lays special stress on the 
amount of advance knowledge people 
have about a coming picture. Certain 
Hollywood producers will not release a 
picture before the “penetration index” 
has reached a certain point. Unfortu- 
nately, no actual data on this matter 
have been published. From the radio 
and magazine fields, we know that it 
takes a long time before people are 
aware that “something new has been 
added.” A magazine might change its 
editorial policy radically and the large 
majority of the readers might not have 
consciously noticed it even as much as 
a year later. In the same way, new pro- 
grams might come on the air and only 
20 per cent of the radio listeners might 
know about them after six months. 


THE OPINION LEADER 


There is one aspect of the movie audi- 
ence which deserves special attention. 
As a matter of fact, the Central City 
study, from which we drew so many ex- 
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amples, was especially set up to in- 
vestigate the following problem. 

The American movie-goer is faced 
with hundreds of new movies every year, 
and every studio tells him that its pro- 
duction is by. far the most worthy to 
be seen. How does he decide what show 
he should actually see? One outstand- 
ing way is for him to ask someone else’s 
advice. And this raises the interesting 
question as to whether there are people, 
distributed all over the population, who 
are most likely to be asked for advice on 
movie matters. The answer is “yes.” 

Actually, it is not too difficult to spot 
these opinion leaders, because a number 
of methods give concurring results. One 
way is to ask people who advised them 
what movie to see the last time they 
went. This procedure is open to the 
suspicion that people do not want to ad- 
mit having taken advice. Therefore, one 
must also approach the problem from 
the other direction and ask people 
whether they have recently advised 
someone. If someone says “yes,” he 
may, of course, be boasting. But the 
two methods can be checked against 
each other by interviewing alleged advis- 
ers and alleged advisees for confirmation. 
This was actually done. In about 80 per 
cent of the cases no contradiction was 
found, and many of the remaining cases 
could be satisfactorily explained. One 
can feel confident, therefore, that the 
advisers can be reliably located. Who 
are they? 

First, in an overwhelming number of 
cases they are young people, many of 
them below twenty-five years of age. 
This is a very remarkable result. Our 
general notion is that the young learn 
from the old. In the movie field, advice 
and acceptance of advice definitely flow 
in the opposite direction. 

There is a variety of statistical de- 
vices, some more and some less compli- 
cated, by which this flow of advice from 
the younger to the older generation can 
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be shown. One relatively simple way is 
to study the women in our sample who 
are 35 years or older. To what age 
group do their reported advisees belong? 
When we tabulated the ages of the 
women to whom they said they had 
given advice, we found 28 per cent 
younger than 35, and 72 per -cent older 
than 35. What about the women whom 
they acknowledged as their advisers? 
Fifty-five per cent were younger than 
35, and 45 per cent were older. In other 
words, of the people who influence this 
older section of our sample, 55 per cent 
were below 35. But among the persons 
whom our older respondents influenced, 
only 28 per cent were below 35. Their 
influencers were considerably younger 
than their influencees. 

We also have the notion at times that 
leadership circulates from the top social 
layers down. This again is not the case 
in regard to movies. Socially speaking, 
we definitely have here the phenomenon 
of horizontal flow of influence. The 
older members of each social stratum 
follow the advice of their own young- 
sters. As a matter of fact, a middle- 
class person is slightly more likely to 
know a lower-income person who, he 
thinks, is the right expert on the right 
movie. 

As we study those movie leaders more 
specifically, we turn up a large number 
of characteristics, some obvious and 
some less so. The opinion leaders, of 
course, are those who go to the movies 
very frequently. They are also those 
who are otherwise especially concerned 
with movies. For instance, they read 
many more movie magazines than the 
other groups in the population. But 
although they are fans, they do not ap- 
pear to be monomaniacal. Altogether, 
they do more radio listening and read 
more magazines and their communica- 
tions habits are more active than is true 
of people in the same age, income, and 
education group who are not movie lead- 
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ers. Furthermore, movie-opinion lead- 
ership seems to be tied up with a special 
inclination toward social activity. Lead- 
ers telephone and visit a great deal and 
show other signs of getting around. 

In a way, one could say that these 
opinion leaders mediate between the 
movies and the people in general. While 
they successfully give advice to other 
people, they are themselves unusually 
impressed by the movies. Or one occa- 
sion we asked our respondents in Central 
City the following questions, to which 
we received answers as shown. 


“Have you ever happened to get any ideas 
on what kind of clothes to wear or how to 
fix your hair from the movies you see?” 
Yes, 26 per cent; No, 74 per cert. 


“Do the movies help you deal better with 
the problems ın your own everyday life?” 
Yes, 29 per cent; No, 71 per cent. 


“Do you think the movies make you more 
contented or less contented with your own 
life?” More contented, 38 per cent; Less 
contented, 7 per cent; Don’t affect me that 
way, 55 per cent. 


Actually, this is not a final measure 
for appraising the effect of movies; it 
would need much more sophisticated in- 
terviews really to trace what movies do 
to people. But the questions help to 


pick out those people whọ have espe- 
cially strong responses to movies. If 
this information is tabulated separately 
for opinion leaders, we find invariably 
that they are more likely to attribute 
special effects on their own lives to the 
movies. Finally, it is of some practical 
interest to know that these influencers 
of others are more likely than others to 
be themselves influenced by the pro- 
motional activities of the movie indus- 
try. They report more often that they 
went to a movie because they heard it 
discussed over the radio, and are likely 
to look for specific information on pic- 
tures in newspapers and magazines. 

In few areas of activity is opinion 
leadership so clearly effective and so 
distinctly localized in specific population 
groups. One cannot discuss the movie 
audience without being aware that the 
existence of this kind of opinion leader- 
ship is one of its characteristic features.” 


7 The high lights here summarized are taken 
from a text prepared by Dr. Mills. The de- 
tailed study will be published by Columbia 
University’s Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search. The Bureau has previously published 
a general survey of the present status of movie 
research by Marjorie Fiske and Leo Handel, 
“Motion Picture Research: Content and Audi- 
ence Analysis,” Journal of Marketing, Oct. 
1946. 5 
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A 


Need for Statistical Research 


By Ropert W. CHAMBERS 


ROM the standpoint of statistical 

knowledge, it has been said that the 
motion picture industry probably knows 
less about itself than any other major 
industry in the United States. 

Without attempting to debate the va- 
lidity of this assertion, one would be 
decidedly less than candid if he did not 
admit that only a smattering of depend- 
able statistical information now exists 
about this industry. While significant 
strides have been made in the highly im- 
portant field of technological research, 
only recently has attention been turned 
to fact-finding on an industry-wide scale. 

In order to remedy an acknowledged 
paucity of authoritative factual data, 
early in 1946 the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America, under the direction 
of President Eric Johnston, established a 
Department of Research to undertake an 
extensive, long-range program for the 
benefit of the entire industry. 


A CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT 


The absence of reliable statistical in-- 


formation has long been a cause for 
criticism by persons both inside and out- 
side the industry. Failure to engage 
in a systematic compilation of factual 
knowledge about its organization and 
its operations, and to establish certain 
truths in the mind of the public, has 
undoubtedly been productive of many 
hostile, unfounded remarks about the 
industry. It has been exceedingly diffi- 
cult for most people to form any sound 
impressions, and many critics have really 
not had an opportunity to understand or 
appreciate the industry’s problems. 

It is not surprising that this criticism 
has been both plentiful and vociferous. 
Too often, more fiction than fact has 
found its way into what has been said 
and written under the guise of scientific 
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accuracy, and many statements have not 
borne the weight which impartiality 
would give. “Guesstimates” have been 
tossed about at random, perhaps with 
the feeling that in the absence of proof 
it would be difficult for one’s figures to 
be challenged. : 

Much of this erroneous information . 
has resulted from the dissemination of 
supposedly accurate “facts” actually 
based on nothing more than common 
talk, unfounded personal opinion, in- 
flated ballyhoo, or—more frequently— 
just plain guesswork. The practice of 
preparing estimates from base figures 
which are questionable in themselves, 
and thus compounding the error time 
after time, has further aggravated the 
situation. Publication of this dubious 
material has given it an air of authen- 
ticity and accuracy which it does not 
deserve. 

To explain this factual deficiency, it 
has been pointed out that the rapid 
growth of the industry has- prevented 
it from taking a statistical inventory. 
Likewise, it has been observed that the 
highly competitive nature of the busi- 
ness, with an accompanying reluctance 
to divulge operating data, has not pro- 
vided an especially fertile field for co- 
operative research. Again, as is some- 
times true in the case of successful, 
fast-develaping enterprises, reliance 
upon statistics as a managerial tool 
has not always been considered a requi- 
site for continued progress. 


THe New Spirit 


Regardless of the cause of inadequate 
research in the past, in recent months 
there has been an increasing industry 
awareness of the value of good statistics. 
While some time ago it was not uncom- 
mon for spokesmen to be unable to re- 
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fute ill-founded charges because of the 
absence of factual documentation—or, 
still worse, to be in disagreement among 
themselves as to the validity of existing 
figures—today there is a ma-ked deter- 
mination to know the facts and know 
them well. A new research-mindedness 
is permeating all branches of the indus- 
try, and an emphasis on sciantific, ob- 
jective analysis, whether the acts prove 
to be favorable or unfavorable, is a sig- 
nificant and worthy development. 

The association’s Department of Re- 
search is guided by a hard-working com- 
mittee of top-level executives represent- 
ing the association’s member companies. 
In order that all important industry op- 
erations may be given adequate consid- 
eration in the development cf research 
projects, committee members have been 
selected on the basis of functions per- 
formed in their respective companies. 
In addition, nonmembers of the associa- 
tion are often called, upon for advice or 
active participation in connection with 
specific projects, as in the case of the 
valuable co-operation recently rendered 
by exhibitors in the preparation of ac- 
curate theater directories. 


GENERAL PROBLEMS 


It is not possible in the space of this 
article to discuss the many subjects in 
need of statistical measurement, but ref- 
erence to some of the more important 
questions should be provocative. In the 
final analysis, the fundamental value of 
the new research program will lie, first, 
in its contribution to the industry itself 
as an aid to management and, secondly, 
in the extent to which it can provide the 
public with intelligent, unbiased infor- 
mation about motion pictures. 

Realization of these objectives can- 
not be an overnight achievement, be- 
cause of the magnitude of the research 
task ahead. To be sure, individual com- 
panies and organizations have engaged 
in some phases of fact-finding from time 
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to time, either through their own groups 
or through the use of independent agen- 
cies, but it is recognized that the amount- 
of definitive data pertaining to the in- 
dustry as a whole is exceedingly limited. 
Of necessity, therefore, the current pro- 
gram is virtually “starting from scratch,” 
building on the available fragmentary 
information that can be verified. 

For example, certain elementary yet 
basic data must be compiled regarding 
the economic stature of the industry. 
These data will prove helpful in evaluat- 
ing both past growth and present well- 
being, and will provide a base—a series 
of business yardsticks—for future plan- 
ning. These facts are also necessary in 
order to define precisely the place of 
the industry in the over-all pattern of 
American business. 

Answers should be found for .such 
questions as the following: What is the 
total capital investment? How is this 
investment apportioned among the stu- 
dios, distribution facilities, and theaters? 
What is the industry’s total “sales” vol- 
ume? What percentage of this sales 
revenue is derived from foreign coun- 
tries? What is the total annual produc- 
tion cost? What is the total annual tax 
paid to Federal, state, and local govern- ~ 
ments? 

How many people derive full or par- 
tial support from the industry? What 
is the total annual pay roll? What 
is the average compensation per day 
worked? 

How many theaters are there in the 
United States? In the world? How 
many portable or itinerant theaters are 
in operation? How many theaters are 
open only during part of the year, or 
fewer than seven days per week? What 
is the annual total of box-office receipts? 
What is the contribution of motion pic- 
ture theaters to local communities in 
terms of trade and business stimulation? 

Coupled with the above, an index 
should be established to furnish an ac- 
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curate measurement of fluctuations in 
business activity. In the past, use has 
been made of Treasury tax data and 
other governmental reports, but these 
sources have not proved entirely satis- 
factory. The absence of a suitable in- 
dex has made it difficult for the industry 
to measure business changes nationally, 
regionally, or locally, and has made it 
virtually impossible to appraise the in- 
roads of sports and other competing en- 
terprises. i 


Tue Propuct 


Intelligent product analysis is an in- 
dispensable prerequisite to all success- 
ful sales operations. The motion pic- 
ture is no exception. In advance of 
production, the producer must bear in 
mind the tastes of an ever changing 
public and determine whether a pro- 
spective story has the necessary in- 
gredients for probable screen success. 
Measurement of public attitude and 
opinion falls within the province of 
statistical research. 

Most phases of product analysis fit 
more logically into the research pro- 
grams of individual companies, where 
emphasis can be placed upon specific 
pictures. At the same time, however, 
there are some problems of common in- 
terest which are sufficiently important 
to warrant attention by the industry as 
a whole. 

The tremendous growth of production 
facilities, together with a corresponding 
increase in the problems of control, has 
accentuated the need for comprehensive 
statistics on this subject. The amount 
of definitive, industry-wide information 
about this phase of the industry is no 
more plentiful than that relating to dis- 
tribution and exhibition. 


THE AUDIENCE 


The new statistical program can make 
a valuable contribution by establishing 
an accurate quantitative measure of 
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weekly attendance at motion picture 
theaters. The bulk of data on this 
particular subject has been based al- 
most exclusively upon estimates, and 
these figures have been accepted with 
considerable doubt. Within the past 
twelve months, for instance, estimates 
of weekly attendance have ranged from 
around 60 million to as high as 120 
million. Even to the unqualified and 
unsuspecting observer, this disparity 
must indicate that several or all of these 
estimates are without any scientific 
foundation. 

It is amusing to note that some 
sources have not adjusted the weekly 
attendance figure for several years. 
This fact has caused one person to 
remark facetiously that this must be 
a truly unique industry—a business 
which, in spite of fluctuations in eco- 
nomic conditions, changes in product, 
variations in sales campaigns, and other 
equally notable factors, has managed 
to maintain exactly the same number of 
customers throughout the period. 

Aside from a quantitative measure- 
ment of the motion picture audience, a 
qualitative analysis of movie-goers and 
nonmovie-goers is needed. Some real 
progress has been made in this direc- 
tion by certain independent research 
groups, but for the most part these find- 
ings are restricted to use by individual 
companies for whom the studies are 
made. Considerably more work is re- 
quired on an industry-wide scale. 

In the sale of any product, whether it 
is a consumer good or an industrial good, 
the sales manager must ask, Who buys 
my product? and in the same breath, 
Who are my noncustomers? He re- 
quires a full explanation as to “why” in 
both instances. Who are the people 
who attend motion pictures—their age, 
sex, income group, education, occupa- 
tion? Where do they live? How fre- 
quently do they attend? What governs 
their frequency of attendance? What 
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do they like or dislike about the movies? 
What is their attitude toward persons 
appearing in films, and the people who 
run the industry? Are they opposed to 
any current industry practices? 

Moreover, similar inquiries should be 
directed to that segment of the Ameri- 
can public which does not attend mo- 
tion picture theaters. Using even the 
most optimistic attendance estimates, 
this remaining group represents a large 
uncultivated market. Only by obtain- 
ing an adequate reflection of opinion can 
the industry hope to reach this potential 
audience effectively. 


FOREIGN STATISTICS 


The motion picture has been ac- 
claimed the only art which all peoples 
of the world today commonly enjoy. 
The product of Hollywood has attained 
singular success throughout the world, 
but in the face of increasing competition 
and restrictions in foreign markets, it 
will undoubtedly become hecessary to 
place greater dependability upon sound 
statistical information in solving prob- 
lems arising in these countries. 

A survey of world theaters should be 
an immediate undertaking. The infor- 
mation now available is limited and in- 
complete, owing in part to the difficulty 
of compilation. Analyses of foreign 
markets to ascertain what areas will af- 
ford the largest potential return in a 
rapidly changing world is a requirement 
of greatest importance. 

Attention should likewise be directed 
to a study of native film production in 
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each country, with emphasis on the 
number of producers, the annual output, 
the technique and quality of production 
in comparison with American standards, 
production costs, physical facilities of 
the studios, distribution practices, and 
other factors which may reflect competi- 
tive growth and power. 


CONCLUSION 


The motion picture industry, although 
still younger than some of the people 
who buy its product, has reached a state 
of maturity. In solving the highly im- 
portant problems created by the com- 
plexities of present-day operation, its 
leaders have called for the accumulation 
of reliable statistical data which will 
benefit all branches of the industry. Re- 
sponsibility to the public is being met 
simultaneously through this program. 

While statistical research of industry- 
wide proportion is still a relatively new 
concept in this field, the significance and 
essentiality of the undertaking are ap- 
parent. The practical value of accurate 
statistical data has been demonstrated; 
intelligent application of factual infor- 
mation to important problems is indis- 
pensable to progressive business manage- 
ment. Facts are the basic ingredients— 
the so-called raw materials—with which 
management guides and molds its judg- 
ment. i 

The need for statistical research in 
the motion picture industry has been 
clearly established. It is commendable 
that fulfillment of this need is now in 
the making. 


Robert W Chambers, D C.S., Washington, D. C., is director of research, Motion Pic- 


ture Association of America, 


Ee was formerly a member of the faculties of the Harvard 


Graduate School of Business Adcmsnistration and the School of Commerce of Northwest- 


ern University. 
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Mayer, J. P. Sociology of Film. Pp. 328. 
London: Faber and Faber, Ltd., 1946. 
15s. 

This is an interesting and stimulating 
book, not in terms of scientific contribu- 
tion to the sociological study of motion 
pictures, but rather for the author’s socio- 
logical insights, his artistic perceptiveness, 
and his convinced ethical tone. Mr. Mayer 
rightly regards his book not as a sociology 
of film, but as material for such a study. 
He brings to bear on the general topic 
concepts and orientation from the fields of 
political science, general sociology, psy- 
chology, anthropology, and ethics. This 
study is to be followed by other volumes 
which may provide more satisfactory 
methological procedures for investigating 
the manifold relationships of film and so- 
ciety. Though initially Mr. Mayer under- 
took the study with the support of Mr. J. 
Arthur Rank, a leader in the English film 
industry, this relation was terminated dur- 
ing the course of the investigation, and 
Mr. Mayer completed this first volume 
without any connection with Mr. Rank or 
his organization. 

The author introduces his book with a 
chapter on “Perspectives of a Sociology 
of Film,” in which he points out the vast 
importance of film both as a reflector and 
a molder of the ethical values of a so- 
ciety. He emphasizes the possibility of 
using films to constructive social ends if 
this is responsibly done. There follow 
two chapters on the social characteristics 
of theater audiences in Athenian, Roman, 
and Elizabethan civilizations, which will 
interest sociologists in particular. Other 
chapters devote rather more space than is 
desirable, as far as American readers are 
concerned, to the Payne Fund Studies of 
“Motion Pictures and Youth.” These 
studies were published in the United States 
in the 1930 decade, and their contents are 
fairly widely known. 

The heart of the book is found in 
the chapters which contain some of the 
original materials collected by Mr. Mayer 
and his assistants. These were obtained 
through a study of the Odeon Cinema 
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Children’s Clubs, utilizing the question- 
naire method, follow-up interviews, and 
informal observation of the clubs in ac- 
tion. A summary of this material cannot 
be presented in brief form, but readers 
will find the author’s discussion of it in- 
teresting, and supported by a detailed re- 
production of the children’s own answers, 
letters, and essays. The chapter on “The 
Adult and the Cinema” contains some very 
revealing letters written by readers of an 
English motion picture magazine in which 
Mr. Mayer had inserted requests for an- 
swers to a brief questionnaire on the in- 
fluence of motion pictures on specific indi- 
viduals. Many of these letters are repro- 
duced in full and make fascinating reading 
on several scores. 

The author emerges from his investiga- 
tion with two rather general and unsub- 
stantiated conclusions which disturb him 
and, if based upon more substantial evi- 
dence, will disturb many others. first, that 
many adult contributors to his study be- 
lieve that films help them “discover” their 
own personalities, which conviction Mr. 
Mayer denies; and second, that a ma- 
jority of films shown in England are harm- 
ful to the human nervous system. In the 
author’s opinion, the film industry must 
eventually be nationalized and a sincere 
attempt made to utilize the film as a so- 
cially integrating art form rather than 
chiefly as a means of entertainment. This 
book is difficult to read at times because 
of the excessive amount of firsthand source 
material included, but on the whole it is 
intelligent and courageous. 

James H. BARNETT 

University of Connecticut 


KRACAUER, , SIEGFRIED. From Caligari to 
Hitler: A Psychologtcal History of the 
German Film. Pp. xii, 361. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1947. $5.00. 


Publication of Kracauer’s study is par- 
ticularly timely. Those who have studied 
such German war films as “Baptism of 
Fire” and “Victory in the West,” as well 
as Leni Riefenstahl’s “Triumph of the 
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Will” and “Olympia,” will want to know 
something about their antecedents. 

Both the United States and the United 
Nations have been interes:ed in using 
films for better international understand- 
ing. Our Government has run into con- 
gressional resistance while the U.N. Film 
Board has announced fourteen produc- 
tions planned, and the Urited Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, a specialized agency, places 
great emphasis on the film’s role. 

Kracauer says that there existed “strik- 
ing gaps in our knowledge of German his- 
tory from World War I to Hitler’s ulti- 
mate triumph.” Films, says the author, 
provide “clues to hidden mental proc- 
esses.” These films are the material for 
Kracauer’s self-styled “secret history.” 
He says that films reflect a nation’s men- 
tality because motion pictures have a col- 
lective character, i.e., they are not prod- 
ucts of a single individual; end secondly, 
“films address themselves, ard appeal, to 
the anonymous multitude.” 

If one accepts Kracauer’s approach— 
analysis of films at two levels, explicit and 
hidden—one can proceed with From Cali- 
gari to Hitler as an impor-ant psycho- 
logical history of the German film. If one 
does not accept his methodolcgy, the book 
is limited to its importance as a film his- 
tory. 

The study is divided into four principal 
periods: the archaic (1895-1918), the 
postwar (1918-24), the stabilized (1924- 
29), and the pre-Hitler (1930-33). 

The dilemmas of the German people 
under varying conditions of postwar ad- 
justment, under inflation, under the 
Dawes plan, and in the pre-Hitler period 
are traced, with extensive discussions of 
principal films and work of outstanding 
producers and directors. 

The names of great directors and some 
of their films are placed in the proper 
time sequence and setting in film history, 
and appropriate evaluation given their ex- 
pression of the German spiri. Some of 
the films well known in this country and 
of real significance in the Kracauer analy- 
sis include: “The Last Leugh,” 1924 
(E. W. Murnau, Carl Mayer, and Karl 
Freund); “Variety,” 1925 (E. A. Dupont, 
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Erich Pommer, and Karl Freund); “Me- 
tropolis,” 1927, “M,” 1931, and “The 
Last Will of Dr. Marbuse,” 1934 (all 
Fritz Lang); “Comradeship,” 1931 (G. W. 
Pabst); ‘Madchen in Uniform,” 1931 
(Leontine Sagan and Carl Froelich); and 
“The Blue Light,” 1932 (Leni Riefen- 
stahl). 

One of the best discussions in the book 
is the chapter on the production of “The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari.” Much of the 
material for this story of the genesis of 
the film comes from a manuscript of Hans 
Janowitz, one of the authors. “M,” star- 
ring Peter Lorre, is also given somewhat 
detailed treatment. 

The book has a wealth of historical de- 
tail, including reproduction of sixty-four 
stills from the pictures. Numerous foot- 
note references to English, German, and 
French publications and references to per- 
sonal sources add to the documentation. 
A thirteen-page bibliography is an impor- 
tant aid to the student of the film, whether 
or not he agrees with Kracauer’s “secret 
history” approach. The supplement re- 
prints Propaganda and the Nazi War Film, 
a pamphlet written by the author and pub- 
lished by the Museum of Modern Art in 
1942. The supplement helps to extend the 
studies of the German film beyond the 
scope of the book proper. 

From Caligari to Hitler will cause many 
arguments, but the work will prove pro- 
vocative, and, to many, stimulating. The 
book is more convincing in recounting 
well-documented factual material than it 
is when drawing analytical conclusions 
based on the author’s own specialized ap- 
proach. 

Kracauer’s methodology makes one want 
to see a correlation made of the same Ger- 
man period with Germany’s books, peri- 
odicals, speeches, graphics, and other art 
forms. Such correlation might reinforce 
Kracauer’s conclusions if not agreeing with 
his “films only” approach. 

ARCH A, MERCEY 

Washington, D. C. 


Waite, LLEWELLYN. The American Radio. 
Pp. xxi, 260. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press for the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press, 1947. $3.25. 


Book DEPARTMENT 


The Chicago Tribune said of The Ameri- 
can Radio, “Radio, the favorite whipping 
boy of the leftists, the snobs, and ‘intel- 
lectuals’ has been taken to the woodshed 
again.” If this is true, the author is a 
new kind of “snob” and wields a convinc- 
ing and authoritative paddle! 

The book is an honest effort to look ob- 
jectively at radio as a means of communi- 
cation and not an extended vaudeville cir- 
cuit. White senses its possibilities and 
measures current practices against the po- 
tentialities. If this is taking it to the 


woodshed, it is too bad it did not happen. 


in the early twenties. 

This is a scholarly book and it is to’ be 
expected that the broadcasters will think 
it impractical, since it tells what should 
be done without itemizing the ways of 
doing it. Evils develop in all human in- 
stitutions, and the radio industry is no 
exception. It just happens that this re- 


- viewer believes that American broadcast- 


ers have done a good job and that our sys- 
tem is (for us at least) the best in the 
world. But this does not mean that every 
attack on current practices is an attack on 
“the American system.” This book cites 
the facts, criticizes certain weaknesses, and 
ends by making specific recommendations. 
For example, the author suggests for the 
broadcasters that they: 

“Stop trying to rationalize an accidental 
and unnatural relationship, steel themselves 
against the reflex cries of anguish from 
those who habitually cry before they are 
hurt, and take the first long step toward 
that ‘freedom of the press’ for which they 
clamor: adoption of the practice of offer- 
ing time for the advertising of commercial 
goods and services only on the basis of 
time-periods limited to 120 consecutive 
seconds between programs, the programs 
to be developed entirely by the broadcast- 
ers and to have no topical or other con- 
nection, except for the coincidence of time 
sequence, with any advertising matter.” 

This is not new, but it is a forthright 
statement and is illustrative of the writing. 
There is little chance that this will be 
adopted quickly. Unfortunately, after 
leaving programming to the sponsor and 
advertising agencies for a couple of dec- 
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ades, the licensees will not find it easy to 
make this change over night. It seems 
fundamental and is a goal toward which 
a free radio must move if it is to remain 
free. Anyone interested in radiobroadcast- 
ing, irrespective of whether he is a broad- 
caster or a listener, should read The Amert- 
can Radio. It is one of the best serious 
books about radio to date. 
KENNETH G. BARTLETT 
Syracuse University 


Luxon, Norvat Nen. Nies Weekly 
Register: News Magazine of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Pp. viii, 337. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1947. $5.00. 

Many a reader of this interesting volume 
will think back with nostalgia to his gradu- 
ate student days when he was introduced 
to that fascinating historical miscellany 
known as Niles Weekly Register, and 
began to cite from it in the footnotes of 
his earliest faltering efforts in historical 
scholarship. Dr. Luxon has waded through 
the many volumes of this historical de- 
pository for the period from 1811 to 1849, 
to give us a clear picture of the methods, 
the aims, and the contents of this unique 
news magazine, and biographical sketches 
of its. four editors. 

Hezekiah Niles founded the Register 
and edited it for a quarter of a century. 
He stands out as a great figure in the his- 
tory of American journalism. He planned 
and printed for posterity, and so his peri- 
odical contained not only current news and 
editorial comment, but all kinds of miscel- 
laneous material, official and otherwise, 
which it seemed wise to preserve for the 
scholars of the future. During the first 
half of its existence the Register battled 
for issues; during the second period it 
merely reported news. Niles was a one- 
man publisher, and he was an ardent na- 
tionalist, a champion of the American sys- 
tem of protection, and an Anglophobe. 
Nevertheless, he labored hard and success- 
fully to select his material impartially and 
to present both sides of every question, 
and he refused all advertising lest it jeop- 
ardize the editor’s independence. He did 
the selecting of newspaper items and offi- 
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cial documents himself; he sew all his ma- 
terial through the press; and he had such 
catholic interests and culled material from 
newspapers from so many parts of the 
country that the Register touched prac- 
tically every facet of American life, and 
therefore remains to this day the most 
important contemporary source for the 
period. Hezekiah’s son worked hard to 
maintain his father’s standarcs, but lacked 
his ability, and the paper passed through 
the hands of two other editors before it 
suspended publication. 

The author of this volum2 brought to 
his task the training of a historian, and 
long experience as a newspaperman and 
professor of journalism. He is interested 
in the mechanical details that go to make 
up a paper and keep it alive, but he also, 
in separate chapters, traces the Register’s 
handling of such topics as the tariff and 
the bank, the slavery question, the West, 
foreign relations, and the ten Presidential 
campaigns which the period:cal covered. 
Though Hezekiah Niles never went as 
much as a hundred miles inland from the 
eastern seaboard, he was a great cham- 
pion of westward expansion. He covered 
the development of various fcrms of com- 
munication and transportation so thor- 
oughly that one could write < fairly com- 
plete history of internal improvements for 
the period from the files of the Register 
alone. It is notable also that in reporting 
Presidential campaigns in a period marked 
by violent, partisan political journalism, 
Niles concentrated on issues, not men; 
never reported personalities or private 
scandal; and gave adequate space <0 op- 
posing viewpoints so that the reader could 
make up his own mind.: 

This book really is a study of how a 
newspaper handled history. Dr. Luxon 
has done prodigious research, not only in 
all the volumes of the Regiszer, but also 
in a mass of other historical material deal- 
ing with the period. Both journalists and 
historical scholars will find this book a 
valuable addition to their Libraries. A 
word should also be said in praise of the 
Louisiana State University Dress for a 
good and attractive job of publishing. 

CARL WITTKE 

Oberlin College 
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Ditzion, SIDNEY. Arsenals of a Demo- 
cratic Culture. Pp. xiii, 263. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1947. 
$5.00. 

The American public library movement 
is a comparatively recent phenomenon. 
Generally acknowledged as the earliest ex- 
ample is the town library at Peterborough, 
New Hampshire, established in 1833. Not 
until 1852, however, when the Boston Pub- 
lic Library got under way, did the idea of 
a tax-supported free public library begin 
to receive general acceptance, and then 
only in New England. Thus in Jess than 
a century may be seen the development, in 
the United States of the present extensive 
system, with about 8,000 public libraries, 
containing over 100,000,000 volumes, and 
whose annual budgets run into tens of 
millions of dollars. 

Dr. Ditzion’s valuable study provides, 
for the first time, a social and cultural his- 
tory of the public library. Several previ- 
ous works in the field are chiefly concerned 
with personalities, the building of book 
collection, and library techniques. Dit- 
zion’s contribution traces the social ideas, 
conditions, and forces during the second 
half of the nineteenth century which fed 
the growth of public libraries, especially 
in New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States. The author has intensively ex- 
plored a variety of primary and secondary 
sources, in widely scattered depositories, 
in order to gain an understanding of the 
environment in which the public library 
evolved. His bibliographic notes alone fill 
sixty-three pages. 

Among the strong motivations for the 
creation of public libraries, described by 
Dr. Ditzion, were the desire of socially 
conscious philanthropists to uplift the 
masses, emphasis on reading by religious 
groups, the influence of the public school 
system, the conception of the library as a 
deterrent to crime and delinquency, the 
democratic ideal of equal privileges for 
all, the urge for self-education, and the 
ambition of the common man to get ahead 
in the world. Further stimuli were fur- 
nished by the lyceum, the chautauqua, 
women’s clubs, public lectures, the news- 
paper, and the magazine, all of which 
helped to arouse intellectual curiosity and 
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therefore an interest in reading. Less 
powerful, perhaps, but also present was an 
expanding technology, with the stress 
placed on books for technical education. 

The role played by great philanthropists 
in the formative years of the public library 
movement is rightly emphasized by Dr. 
Ditzion. The benevolences of Joshua Bates 
in Boston, Astor and Lenox in New York, 
and, later, Andrew Carnegie focused atten- 
tion on the possibilities of public library 
service and encouraged further support 
through public taxation. It is appropriate 
that in the same tradition the Carnegie 
Corporation should have recently granted 
$175,000 for a two-year study of the evo- 
lution, functions, objectives, and other as- 
pects of the public library today. This in- 
vestigation should do for the twentieth 
what Ditzion has successfully done for the 
nineteenth century. 

R. B. Downs 
University of Ilinois 


WELDON, T. D. States and Morals: A 
Study in Political Conflicts. Pp. xi, 301. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1947. $3.00. 

In his search for “the grounds on which 
the State claims to exercise authority over 
its members,” the author says, every po- 
litical philosopher has tried to generalize 
about “the State” when in fact there are 
only states. Since every state is based on 
its own distinctive mcral code, and since 
no moral code is acceptable throughout 
the world, “no single statement of what 
the State is or of what it ought to be can 
command universal assent.” Antirelativ- 
ists, please take note. ; 

The major political theories are classi- 
fied as (1) organic and (2) mechanical; 
and the mechanical are subdivided into 
(a) force and (b) consent theories. The 
primary organic-mechanical distinction is 
this: “Either the State is real and the indi- 
vidual is only an abstract element in it, or 
the individual is real and the State is some 
kind of device which the individual pro- 
duces and which depends on him for its 
creation and subsequent existence.” This 
is a highly simplified yet somewhat in- 
tangible distinction, and it is more than 
a little difficult to follow the author in 
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fitting Aristotle, Rousseau, and Hegel 
equally into the organic (state real) group 
as thus defined, and even harder to keep 
Hobbes, Marx (force theorists), and Locke 
(consent theorist) peacefully and com- 
pletely within the other fold. 

The author admits no middle ground, 
however, and despite the recognized diff- 
culties he classifies certain existing states 
according to the same criterion. Russia 
and Germany are put down as organic 
states, that is, as nations in which “the 
State is more real and, therefore, more 
worthy of respect that the individual.” 
The author finds no states based on force, 
but classes the United States and Great 
Britain as mechanical or democratic states, 
in which consent is the basis and the indi- 
vidual has first importance. The “either- 
or” approach as thus applied to complex 
social organizations like great modern 
states leaves much to be desired. Com- 
plicated political phenomena do not dis- 
tribute themselves so neatly on opposite 
sides of a single theoretical line. There 
are shadings and degrees of difference that 
such a classification cannot reveal. The 
author to some extent recognizes this, and 
later he, attempts to distinguish the doc- 
trinaire “radical democracy” of the United 
States from the more “individualist de- 
mocracy” of Great Britain. 

In conclusion, then, every state is dif- 
ferent from every other. Peoples change 
but slowly, and are strongly resistant to 
accepting other peoples’ moral views and 
governments as better than their own. 
Anyway, no nation can be spre that its 
moral code and system of government are 
better for others than what they already 
have. Therefore, why try to export de- 
mocracy to other places? Why not simply 
do business with other nations without en- 
gaging in ideological controversies with 
them? 

The moral is directed especially to the 
United States as a guide in its relations 
with the U.S.S.R.; but does it not apply 
equally well to what the U.S.S.R. might do 
to call off the efforts of its foreign agents 
and followers to revolutionize other coun- 
tries along Marxian, Russian, and “or- 
ganic” lines? They clearly do not accept 
the author’s will-paralyzing advice about 
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the futility of trying to spread ideologies 
and conducting ideological wars; and they 
are fully prepared when the time is ripe 
to use force to impose dictatorial (or- 
ganic) regimes on other peoples. The de- 
mocracies need somewhat more construc- 
tive advice. 
WILLIAM ANDERSON 
University of Minnesota 


International Journal of Opinion and Atti- 
tude Research, Vol. I, No. 1. Pp. 144. 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico: Laszlo Racvanyi 
(Ed.), March 1947. $1.25 paper. Issued 
quarterly; $4.00 per year. 

This quarterly would seem fated to en- 
joy a large reading circle, since it chennels 
within its well-printed pages two of the 
main currents of contemporary social 
thinking: (1) an interest in public opin- 
ion and its measurement, and (2) tke at- 
tempt to view societal processes from the 
vantage _of several observation points 
rather than from the distant heights of a 
single tower of narrow specialization. 

The editor, Dr. Laszlo Radvanyi, profes- 
sor at the National University of Mexico 
and director of the Institute for Studies in 
Public Opinion and Attitudes as- well as 
the Scientific Institute of Mexican Public 
Opinion, indicates that the journal plans: 
(1) to present articles about ‘basic prob- 
lems of opinion and attitude reseerch”; 
(2) to present studies regard:ng the for- 
mation, development, and control of atti- 
tudes and opinions; (3) to report and 
analyze polls; and (4) to provide “an in- 
ternational forum in which specialists of 
all countries can publish the results of 
their work.” 

_ While the first issue is composed in the 

main of articles contributed by writers of 

the United States, studies anc essays by 

French, Chinese, Cuban, Mexican, and 

English students are presented. If this 

policy is followed in succeeding issues, 

with still more space devoted to studies 
emanating from countries other than the 

United States, the journal will deserve the 

title “international” so often claimed with- 

out real foundation in fact. 

The values of a truly international jour- 
nal have often been cited and are po:nted 
up by many of the articles in this first 
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issue. A report of a Chinese public opin- 
ion poll made by the Shanghai newspaper 
Ta Kung Pao would indicate that some of 
us might be behind an iron curtain of wish- 
ful thinking. Seventy-nine per cent of the 
group polled disapproved of the American 
foreign policy toward China at the time 
(January 1947). Only 39 per cent favored 
Chiang Kai-shek for the Chinese Presi- 
dency. In response to the question, “What 
country or person should mediate the dif- 
ferences between the Nationalists and the 
Communists?” 69 per cent favored China’s 
solving the problem alone; only 1 per cent 
suggested the United Nations, while an 
equal number favored Mr. Wallace. The 
size of the poll (only 586) is of course too 
small for it to be of real significance, but 
it has value in indicating the need for a 
scientific assaying of international public 
opinion on a variety of subjects. 

Professor Radvanyi has attempted to 
obtain breadth of view not only by cross- 
ing national boundaries in selecting con- 
tributors but also by wisely selecting arti- 
cles of a varying nature, ranging from 
theoretical discussions of public opinion 
formation, through considerations by ac- 
tive poll-takers of the mechanisms and 
problems of ascertaining public thought, 
to reporting various polls. Any fear that 
the editor is to be limited by too narrow 
confines is dispelled by his inclusion of a 
provocative essay by Tom Harrison on 
“The Future of British Sociology.” This 
approach promises an interesting periodi- 
cal of value to all interested in social proc- 
esses. 

DONALD PETERSON KENT 
University of Pennsylvania 


McMurry, Rute E., and Muna Leg. 
The Culiural Approach: Another Way 
in International Relations. Pp. xi, 280. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1947, $3.50. 

The authors, both government officials 
working in this field, have been careful to 
emphasize that this is not an objective 
evaluation, but a presentation of ten or so 
programs as seen by the governments 
which use aspects of their national cul- 
tures for purposes of their foreign rela- 
tions. This is indeed useful. It is not a 
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major criticism of the book to say that 
several more volumes are needed to clarify 
the important problems, means, and results 
as nations adapt their foreign affairs to a 
world of modern communication. For the 
cynical, as well as the faithful who be- 
lieve in the good results that come from 
these programs, granted always certain 
conditions, the book perforce presents a 
picture of cultural handsprings. 

Some conclusions seem to have crept 
into the chapter headings. One need not 
quibble with Chapter 8, “The United 
States: Latecomer in the Field.” We are 
still so uncertain about this that we have 
just substituted the words “Educational 
Exchange” for “Cultural Affairs” to de- 
scribe the official activity. The chapter 
headings are: “France: Intellectual Ex- 
pansion,” “Great Britain: National Inter- 
pretation,” “Japan, The Racial Approach,” 
“Germany: The Preservation of German- 
ism,” “Latin America: Cultural Progress 
in Four Republics,” and “Russia: Cultural 
Propaganda.” Perhaps by neglecting the 
work of the Communist parties, the con- 
tents of the chapter on Russia do not 
sound very different from our programs in 
methods and aims. The chapter on Ger- 
many, by including the work of the Nazi 
Party abroad, sounds more like what peo- 
ple mean when they load the word “propa- 
ganda,” 

Some of this confusion—and it is not 
necessarily the fault of the writers—comes 
from the fact that the authors cannot 
escape, as much as they wish, the programs 
born of an immediate crisis or of wartime. 
Neither do programs separate easily on the 
definitions “long-term” and “short-term.” 
The chapter on the United States may give 
the wrong impression by neglecting to 
evaluate the real cultural work often done 
by the Office of War Information and the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, both war agencies. That other 
governments also have their organiza- 
tional difficulties is clearly shown. And 
there is much here for cogitation on how 
other nations value certain media. One 
word of warning: Governments often use 
loosely the words “exchange” and “pro- 
motion of mutual understanding.” It is 
always good to examine just how much 
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money or effort a country expends to give 
its citizens a fair interpretation of another 
country. 

Having made these minor points, the 
volume must make its way with the con- 
clusions of the authors: “If these bilateral 
programs of ‘national interpretation’ abroad 
are based on the truth and on the presenta- 
tion of facts, and if they are directed by 
the best minds of the several countries, 
they give promise of making a valuable 
contribution to lasting peace.” 

Ricwarp H. HENDEL 

Washington, D. C. 


LANGER, Ronert. Seizure of Territory. 
Pp. viii, 313. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. $3.50. 

Condensed within these pages is a well- 
documented history of the effort to estab- 
lish in international relations the principle 
that territorial changes effected by aggres- 
sion should be denied diplomatic and legal 
recognition. 

The principle, as is well known, was 
first formally established as a declaration 
of foreign policy by Secretary of State 
Stimson in 1932, in connection with Japan’s 
forceful occupation of Manchuria. With 
a fair measure of consistency, it has re- 
mained a principle of American policy 
until this day, having been invoked dur- 
ing the aggressions against Ethiopia, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Albania, and the ~ 
Baltic states. Despite some administrative 
and judicial confusion during the war in 
determining the legal status of states and 
nationals, the United States has endeav- 
ored to maintain the implications of its 
position that the sovereignty of these states 
has never been extinguished, although its 
exercise through independent governments 
may have been in abeyance. 

In maintaining its policy of denying 
recognition to the fruits of aggression, the 
United States has had the fairly firm sup- 
port of most of the Latin American states. 
Indeed, as the author points out, it was 
among Latin American statesmen and 
jurists that the idea originally developed. 
In addition, the principle received accept- 
ance by a unanimous vote (except for 
Japan) of a special session of the League 
Assembly jin March 1932. Although the 
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occasion was Manchuria, the Assembly’s 
resolution drew its force from Article X 
of the Covenant and the Pact of Paris, 
and should have been equally applicable, 
as a principle, in subsequert cases of ag- 
gression. Its fate is well known. In the 
diplomacy of many League members, it 
bowed before the expediency of appease- 
ment. Save in several inter-American 
agreements, the principle Aas never re- 
ceived international legal acceptance, and 
it is completely ignored in tae United Na- 
tions Charter. 

Following a historical survey and a dis- 
cussion of the legal implications of non- 
recognition, the author utilizes documents 
which had been published down to 1946 
to develop a treatment of diplomatic prac- 
tice on the subject since 1934. In so 
doing, he touches in a positive manner 
on one outstanding controversial issue, 
namely, Austria. Citing the three-power 
“Declaration on Austria” (signed at Mos- 
cow in October 1943) whick branded the 
annexation of Austria by Germany in 1938 
as “null and void,” he contends that its 
logical consequence must be that Austria, 
having never been part of Germany, must 
have remained independent during the 
war, and that, since it had never entered 
the war, it must have remained neutral 
throughout—insofar as the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union 
were concerned. That this is not entirely 
legal sophistry is evident from several ac- 
tions taken subsequently by one or more 
of the powers, but it is equally clear that 
the conclusion of the argument has never 
been accepted in its entirety. 

To the idealist, it is inconceivable that 
the principle of nonrecognition of illegal 
acts should not be universally accepted in 
public law as a very foundazion-piece of 
social order. The skeptical realist may be 
pardoned for emphasizing tke legel and 
administrative confusion resulting not only 
from differing national policies in regard to 
recognition but also from an effort even 
on the part of a substantial community of 
nations to maintain a legal fiction indefi- 
nitely. Certainly, nonrecogmtion is not 
likely to prove an effective san-tion against 
aggression; but at the same time, its de- 
tractors cannot prove from the experi- 
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ence of Ethiopia, and after, that recog- 
nition as an expediency for appeasement is 
superior to nonrecognition as moral prin- 
ciple. 

Full credit is due Mr. Langer for his 
comprehensive assemblage of materials on 
the subject and his clear analysis of the 
issues that it involves. 

WuaraĮm P. Mappox 

Washington, D. C. 


Lancer, WaramĮm L. Our Vicky Gamble. 
Pp. xi, 412, xi. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1947. $3.75. 

Professor Langer’s work on our relations 
with the Vichy government of Marshal 
Pétain has been viciously attacked as an 
official, even a paid, apology for Secre- 
tary Hull and American foreign policy 
relative to France. There is no evidence 
of this in the book, Our Vichy policy was 
one of the few instances of a rational for- 
eign policy on the part of the United 
States from 1937 to 1947. Hence, there 
is no ground for the charge of special 
Pleading in a book that overwhelmingly 
demonstrates that our Vichy policy was a 
sound one. 

There is no apology for the actual 
French collaborationists. Indeed, Profes- 
sor Langer judges them in the harshest 
possible manner. Their conduct is mor- 
ally and diplomatically assessed on the 
basis of American diplomatic and military 
interests at the time rather than in rela- 
tion to possible long-time French interests. 
They are treated more as though they were 
Anglo-American traitors than possibly pa- 
triotic Frenchmen., 

Langer does well to emphasize several 
times that nearly all the American criti- 
cism of our Vichy policy was based on 
ideological grounds—the argument that we 
must not recognize Vichy because it was 
an authoritarian government. He ruth- 
lessly exposes the shallowness of this argu- 
ment by pointing out that, at least prior 
to 1933, our diplomatic relations with any 
country were-not conditioned by the do- 
mestic policies of that country. We main- 
tained friendly relations with the worst 
of the foreign despotisms—the Ottoman 
Turks with their wholesale massacres of 
Armenians and other Christians, and the 
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Russia of the Czars with its vicious 
pogroms of the Jews and its Siberian 
prison camps for liberals. Further, it is 
diverting to note that since June 1941 the 
most severe critics of our Vichy policy 
have been American Communists and 
fellow travelers. Taking the sourest pos- 
sible view of Pétain, he was politically an 
extreme libertarian when compared to 
Stalin and his associates in the Kremlin. 

The book makes it clear that nothing 
could have been gained by the two other 
policies we might have followed in regard 
to France: breaking off all diplomatic re- 
lations, or going all out for De Gaulle and 
the “Fighting French.” On the basis of a 
vast mass of documents, Langer proves 
that Marshal Pétain kept himself and his 
regime as free and independent in its 
foreign policies as was possible under the 
circumstances. Nothing is likely to upset 
Langer’s final verdict on the Marshal. 
` “Over the years he stood firm and his 
- achievement was substantial: he main- 
tained France as a going concern, he kept 
the French fleet out of the enemy’s clutches, 
and he fended off the danger to North Af- 
rica, which was to serve as our gateway to 
Europe.” Langer is not, however, sound 
in designating Pétain as essentially a 
fascist (p. 383). This is the only point 
on which I can speak more authoritatively 
than Professor Langer. Pétain was an 
authoritarian, all right, but his political 
philosophy was a curious compound of the 
ideas of Bossuet, the regionalism of 
Frédéric LePlay, the administrative syn- 
' dicalism of Emile Durkheim, and the 
Catholic socialism of Count Albert de Mun. 

Professor Langer effectively lists the 
gains from our Vichy policy: It enabled 
us to keep contact with official France and 
loyal Frenchmen. Our Vichy contacts 
were of inestimable value to our military 
intelligence service. Our policy helped to 
save much of the French colonial empire. 
It kept North Africa free from the Ger- 
mans and opened the way to later Allied 
invasion. The presence of Admiral Leahy 
in Vichy strengthened the hand of Pétain 
in achieving these results. The Board of 
Economic Warfare and the War Depart- 
ment were chiefly at fault for our failure 
to exploit the North African situation more 
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rapidly and more completely. None of 
these gains would have been forthcoming 
had we broken off diplomatic relations 
with France or wholeheartedly supported 
the de Gaulle faction. 

We may fairly say that Professor Lan- 
ger’s volume puts to rout for all time the 
critics of our Vichy policy, even though 
the dogs of journalistic lies and propa- 
ganda and of “the party line” still con- 
tinue to snap at Langer’s heels. The main 
valid criticism of the volume, considering 
the time it was written and had to be pub- 
lished, is of the title. Our policy was not 
a “gamble,” it was the only sound and 
logical procedure in the light of the general 
pattern of our diplomacy at the time. One 
may legitimately quarrel with Langer’s 
estimate of Secretary Hull—not his Vichy 
policy but the caliber of the man and his 
actual role as Secretary of State—of Wil- 
liam Bullitt, and some others; but these 
are Only minor blemishes in a work of 
notable scholarship, courage, and integrity. 

Harry ELMER BARNES 

Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Gorpon, Davin L., and ROYDEN DANGER- 
FIELD. The Hidden Weapon: The Story 
of Economic Warfare. Pp. xii, 238. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1947. 
$3.50. . 

The subtitle of this work adequately 
characterizes its content: “A popular ac- 
count of how economic warfare influenced 
military and political strategy in World 
War II, with consideration of its implica- 
tions for peace.” The authors, who at one 
time were chiefs of the Blockade Division 
in the Foreign Economic Administration, 
had ample opportunity for observing in 
detail that aspect of total war which is the 
subject matter of the present book. Their 
attention is concentrated on the intercep- 
tion of contraband goods; a number of 
other features of economic warfare are 
considered in less detail. While the work 
does not contain any sensational revelations 
that would modify the record as it stands 
now, the well-reasoned conclusions and in- 
terpretations of the authors are of con- 
siderable interest to students of politics, 
economics, and strategic planning. This 
applies ‘with especial force to their views 
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concerning the role of neutrals in total 
war and to their appraisal cf the intensity 
of the enemy’s war effort. 

Significantly enough, one section of the 
book carries the title, “The End of Neu- 
trality,” with a question mark added. 
Neutrality, the authors hold, is an anoma- 
lous notion in total war. To the extent to 
which it was respected durng the recent 
conflict, it throve on considerations of 
simple expediency. Without the shadow 
of a doubt, this is borne out by the enemy’s 
record. But what about the Allied atti- 
tude? There was never any open threat 
of military attacks on neutral countries, 
but the Allies “by successive blockade 
and trade control measures . . . gradually 
deprived the traditional commercial ‘rights’ 
of neutrals of whatever substance they 
may ever have had” (pp. 221 f.). In their 
practical effect, our economic warfare 
methods “spelled the end o2 the concep- 
tion of neutral rights in wartime.” ° The 
profound modification of the United States 
attitude toward neutral rigkts, expressed 
only haltingly during the First World War 
and at times reversed during the interwar 
period, has become all but complete, sig- 
naling as it were the rise of this Nation 
to undisputed mastery over the seven 
seas. But (and this is cogently argued in 
the Foreword) the depreciation of neutral 
rights is a consequence not only of the 
new role into which the United States has 
grown but also of the total character of 
modern war, the complexity of interna- 
tional economic relations, and the unlaw- 
fulness of aggressive warfare as driven 
home by the Nuremberg trials. 

In their appraisal of the intensity of the 
enemy’s war effort, the authors’ interpreta- 
tions agree with the findings divulged in 
the Report of the Strategic Bombing Sur- 
vey. This matter, which is tke subject of 
an illuminating debdte in the current issues 
of the Review of Economic Statistics, is 
of the utmost importance inceed because 
of its bearing on the problem of optimum 
organization in wartime. The question 
whether the German economy as a whole 
was not “tight,” even during the last year 
of the war, as the authors believe, or 
whether it was tight, can be decided only 
on the basis of a careful distinction be- 
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tween theoretical and institutional opti- 
mum; the determination of such optima 
will indeed try the resources and the 
imagination of the most careful investi- 
gator in the era of atomic warfare, 
Henry WILLIAM SPIEGEL 
Washington, D. C. 


Coatz, Anstey J. The Problem of Re- 
ducing Vulnerability to Atomic Bombs. 
Pp. xvi, 116, Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. $2.00. 

“There is no holt that can’t be broke.” 

“Pop” Jenkins, retired wrestling instruc- 
tor at the United States Military Academy 
and former World Champion, used to say 
that to his West Point cadets, all of whom 
had to pass the proficiency test in the 
grappling art before graduation. And 
“Pop” could prove it on the mat. 

When first I saw Hiroshima in Septem- 
ber 1945 and, a few weeks thereafter, 
Nagasaki, I doubted the wisdom of “Pop’s” 
observation. The atomic bomb and the; 
visible evidence of its completely devas- — 
tating effect made me wonder whether any 
break was possible against this “holt,” 
and my view was largely shared by military 
men despite years of schooling that for 
every offense there somewhere must be a 
defense. 

Now comes Ansley J. Coale in The Prob- 
lem of Reducing Vulnerability to Atomic 
Bombs, which, by its very title, accepts the 
fact that there is as yet no defense against 
this deadly weapon. All that we can hope 
for is a reduction in vulnerability. 

I doubt that there would have been ` 
much consolation among the few survivors 
of Hiroshima if they had known that an 
air armada carrying bombs against the ten 
leading cities of Japan had been turned 
back and that only one got through, which, 
most unfortunately for Hiroshima, had its 
number. But that is the full extent of the 
consolation that Coale can offer to the 
victims of atomic bombs tomorrow. 

The only answer, of course, is an effec- 
tive agreement to outlaw atomic warfare, 
and Coale stands firmly for such a treaty. 
Until that day, however, his analysis of the 
problem of defense and his suggestions 
toward reducing vulnerability will have to 
suffice. He understands the magnitude of 
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an effective defensive scheme and the ob- 
stacles toward its realization 

A nation wholly ready to reduce its 
vulnerability would have to disperse its 
people and build its schools and factories 
underground. Because Americans are op- 
timists, the. proposal to return to cave life 
will not get very far even during these 
nervous days; and if atomic wars do come 
at some tomorrow, readers of this interest- 
ing volume who survive the holocaust will 
be able to say, “If we only had taken 
more seriously Coale’s recommendations in 
19471” 

Because any part of America can catch 
an atomic bomb, every part must be ready. 
Readiness at present, at least, can hardly 
consist of more than a society organized to 
meet disaster, and individuals trained and 
disciplined for first aid, fire fighting, and 
evacuation. Here, perhaps, may be the 
strongest argument for universal military 
training. 

A. ROBERT GINSBURGH 
Colonel, G. S. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


Karic, WALTER, and Errc Purpon. Battle 
Report, Vol. 3: Pacific War, Middle 
Phase. Pp. xiv, 434. New York: Rine- 
hart and Co., 1947. $5.00. 


One of the advantages of the victor in 
modern warfare is the privilege of unhin- 
dered examination of all extent files of the 
enemy, and of oral examination of the 
enemy leaders who survive hostilities. 
The United States has been taking full 
advantage of this opportunity, and files of 
German and Japanese orders and corre- 
spondence have been searched for data 
that would aid in understanding enemy 
methods and in evaluating the success of 
our own efforts. The historian is natu- 
rally interested in all df this research, and 
in the long conversations held with de- 
feated commanders, because the added in- 
formation gives him an opportunity to 
know, with varying degrees of certainty, 
the opposite side of the war—the side 
about which he could formerly speculate 
but seldom be sure. An official Japanese 
naval document, recently made public by 
our own Navy Department, furnishes an 
interesting example. This report reveals 
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that the Japanese commander at Midway 
greatly overestimated the damage inflicted 
on the United States forces, and that he 
had not the slightest suspicion that his 
coded messages had been intercepted and 
decoded by the Americans. 

The third volume of Battle Report bene- 
fits, more than the two preceding ones, 
from this increased knowledge of enemy 
plans and methods. Subtitled “The Mid- 
dle Phase,” it begins with the decisive Bat- 
tle of the Coral Sea and carries through 
the Battle of Empress Augusta Bay. The 
organization is very similar to that of the 
other volumes in the series. There are 
three parts: the first covers the action at 
Midway as well as the Battle of the Coral 
Sea; the second, containing twelve chap- 
ters, follows the action from the Solomons 
to Bougainville; and the third is devoted 
to the Aleutian campaign. 

This volume has both the strengths and 
the weaknesses of its predecessors. Its 
chief strengths are its readable style, its 
wide variety of sources, its human ap- 
proach, and the beautiful photographs that 
are used to illustrate it. Its weaknesses 
are the authors’ inability (or unwilling- 
ness?) to recognize official faults or mis- 
takes, their tendency to emphasize the 
work and achievements of the line at the 
expense of the staf, and an absence of any 
attempt to portray the role of the Navy as 
part of a closely integrated strategy. As 
with the other volumes, this is an impor- 
tant addition to our knowledge of the way 
in which World Wat II was won; its 
strengths far outweigh its weaknesses. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 

State Teachers College 

Cortland, New York 


FERGUSON, JOHN Henry, and Dean E. Mc- 
Henry. The American Federal Govern- 
ment, Pp. viii, 818. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1947. $3.75. 


New texts in American Government are 
beginning to appear. Most seem to have 
been started before 1941, and only now are 
they available. Unfortunately this gives 
many of them the aspect of revised texts 
even in their original form. 

It might have been expected that some 
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brave soul would have attempted some- 
thing new in the way of material, treat- 
ment, and concept. No better time for 
change from the traditional and customary 
text in introductory government has pre- 
sented itself. The demand for texts has 
been so great that a really new text—in 
conception, approach, content, and presen- 
tation—might have gone over despite the 
widespread lack of imagination and inter- 
est among those charged with handling the 
Introductory Course. 

The text prepared by Professors Fergu- 
son and McHenry is in the traditional pat- 
tern. For example, the three major di- 
visions are (1) Essentials of American 
Government, (2) Federal Institutions and 
Powers, and (3) Federal Administrative 
Organization and Functions. Chapter I, 
“Government in American Scciety,” which 
the authors presumably expect to be read 
first, is nothing more than a series of defi- 
nitions of more or less relatec terms which 
will doubtless compel the stcdent to rush 
to see what is in Chapter I. 

The book contains chapters on topics 
such as labor, agriculture, business, and 
conservatism, but, like most texts, fails to 
relate them to the governing process, other 
than to point out that laws have been 
passed respecting these fields. 

On the whole, the book is as readable 
and as good as almost any other text now 
available. It has the usual number of 
errors in fact, some of whica have been 
perpetuated so long in introcuctory texts 
that it is too bad they cannot become fact. 
For example, the Civil Service Commission 
is listed as an Independent Establishment 
(p. 291). 

Federal employees will be surprised to 
learn (p. 448) that positions are classified 
into “five great services’—there have been 
four for some years now—or that these 
services’ are “broken down into grades ... 
as ‘Junior,’ ‘Senior,’ ‘Principal.’ ” 

Some student in the fall of 1947, if he 
reads the daily paper, might be a little 
confused by the statement on page 724, 
“The National school lunch program... 
also helps on two fronts: Nutzition is im- 
proved and farm surpluses are reduced.” 

Ray F. Harvey 

New York University 
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Smon, Hersert A. Administrative Be- 
havior: A Study of Decision-Making 
Processes in Administrative Organization. 
Pp. xvi, 259. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1947. $4.00. 


The product of research and experience 
with the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, the Public Administration Com- 
mittee of the Social Science Research 
Council, and the Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration of the University of California, 
Professor Simon’s latest contribution to the 
field of public administration measures up 
to the high standards accomplished in his 
earlier works: Fiscal Aspects of Metro- 
politan Consolidation, and Techniques of 
Municipal Administration, 

After establishing the framework for 
subsequent chapters with a cogent analysis 
of “Decision-Making and Administrative 
Organization,” Dr. Simon debunks admin- 
istrative “principles” in a second chapter, 
which is also somewhat prefatory. These 
chapters are followed by nine others which 
critically analyze horizontal specialization 
and emphasize the importance of a vertical 
approach to the study of such psychologi- 
cal factors as rationality, équilibrium, au- 
thority, communication, and criteria of 
efficiency. 

In the Preface, Professor Simon de- 
clares that the purpose cf his work is to 
construct a set of tools useful in analysis 
of public administration. It derives from 
his conviction that we do not yet have, in 
this field, adequate linguistic and con- 
ceptual tools for realistically and signifi- 
cantly describing it, or for scientifically 
analyzing the effectiveness of administra- 
tive organizations. 

Although the author’s interests are pri- 
marily in public administration, to achieve 
his purpose he has taken into account a 
wealth of experience in military, private 
commercial and industrial, and nonprofit 
organizations. This makes his work use- 
ful for describing administrative behavior 
in a wide variety of organizations, His 
conclusions, which methodically terminate 
each chapter, are therefore generally appli- 
cable in private as well as public adminis- 
tration, 

These conclusions do not constitute a 
“theory” of administration. Except for a 
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few dicta offered by way of hypotheses, no 
“principles” of administration are laid 
down. If any “theory” is involved, it is 
that decision-making is the heart of ad- 
ministration, and that the vocabulary of 
administrative theory must be derived from 
the logic and psychology of human choice. 
Although some readers may consider the 
work verbose, it is a thorough treatment 
of these aspects of administration. Ad- 
ministrative Behavior should, therefore, be 
helpful for practical administrators as well 
as for students of administration. 
ÅRTHOR D. ANGEL 
Michigan State College 


ANDERSON, WILLIAM. Federalism and In- 
tergovernmental Relations: A Budget of 
Suggestions for Research. Pp. x, 192. 
Chicago: Public Administration Service, 
1946. $2.00. 

American students of government, slowly 
awakening to some of their major prob- 
lems, are beginning to be interested in fed- 
eralism. Professor Anderson, in his cus- 
tomary thoughtful way, tries to help them 
along the path with this volume, which he 
aptly describes as a “Budget of Sugges- 
tions for Research.” The book teems with 
ideas for good Ph.D. theses. All the GI’s 
now doing graduate work in all the uni- 
versities could not hope to exhaust Ander- 
son’s list of topics. All the political sci- 
ence phases of federalism, and a few of the 
economic and sociological ones, are dis- 
cussed and questions for research raised. 

So thorough a coverage in so few pages 
naturally results in a spotty group of ques- 
tions. Occasionally, Professor Anderson 
rings the bell on a problem of resounding 
importance. In a few chapters the ques- 
tions degenerate into the kind of study- 
stimulating quizzes which are inserted at 
the ends of chapters in textbooks. More 
frequently the questions fall between these 
two levels. They are useful to start think- 
ing about a subject, but do not lead very 
far into preliminary analysis. 

The reviewer would have found the vol- 
ume much more useful as a research guide 
if a few of the more important research 
problems had been singled out and sugges- 
tions given as to the best method of ap- 
proaching them. Most research on fed- 
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eralism will probably be done by younger 
political scientists, since the older ones 
seem to prefer the fleshpots of tex:book 
writing. Few younger men will have the 
background and the balance to study and 
analyze effectively the type of problem 
which Professor Anderson poses. And 
Professor Anderson does have the balance 
and the background to help them, as this 
thorough and judicious volume demon- 
strates. 

In addition to its list of suggestions, the 
book contains in its earlier chapters some 
rudiments of analysis of federalism. One 
wishes Professor Anderson would carry 
these further. There is also a very useful 
bibliography. 

GEORGE C. S. BENSON 

Claremont Men’s College 


Konvitz, Muron R. The Alien and the 
Asiatic in American Law. Pp. xiv, 299. 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell University 
Press, 1946. $3.00. 


With the deepening realization of the 
importance of civil liberties in our democ- 
racy has come the need for their examina- 
tion in relation to the .various groups 
which comprise that democracy. Neg- 
lected in the past, but not least in im- 
portance, has been the story of the rela- 
tionship of the basic guarantees of liberty 
under the United States Constitution to 
the alien in our midst. Realizing that 
aliens and citizens of Asiatic ancestry are 
“persons” under the Constitution who can- 
not constitutionally’ be deprived of their 
lives, liberty, or property without “due 
process of law,” Professor Konvitz has 
turned his attention to the ways in which 
legislatures and courts have interpreted due 
process for aliens and Americans of Asiatic 
ancestry. Through analysis of legislative 
measures and particularly Supreme Court 
decisions, the author develops the legal 
picture of the past and present status of 
these groups. 

Professor Konvitz traces the story of 
the constitutional right to exclude aliens 
with indication of the fact that in the 
exercise of this right, the United States 
had proceeded without much regard to the 
fundamental freedoms of the individuals 
involved. In similar fashion, he briefly 
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gives the legal story of American deporta- 
tion procedure, and concludes, as others 
have before him, that deportetion should 
be warranted constitutionally only in the 
case of illegal entrants to the country as a 
kind of adjunct to exclusion, and that in 
no case should an alier be deported by 
administrative fiat alone, without right to 
trial as to both law and facts. 

The strongest chapters in the volume 
are those concerned with the right or 
privilege of becoming—and remaining—a 
citizen of the United States. In the latter 
situation, Professor Konvitz gives a thcr- 
ough and trenchant analysis of the im- 
portant Schneiderman, Baumgartner and 
Knauer cases, but here, as throughout the 
book, his legal reasoning is always sub- 
servient to his interest in favor of civil 
liberties for the alien. His viewpoint is 
particularly important in his chapter on 
Americans of Japanese ancestry in World 
War II in which he discusses the sad story 
of how the United States mos: tragically 
deprived that group of’ basiz personal 
liberties. 

There are two great drawbacks in the 
otherwise valuable contribution of this 
book to the literature of civil liberties. 
The position of the alien in the United 
States is viewed only as a legal problem, 
with no consideration of the economic 
background of the legislation under dis- 
cussion, The other difficulty is the preju- 
dice of the author which views as desirable 
only that legislation or those judicial de- 
cisions which are always favorable to th 
alien. In the opinion of the present re- 
viewer, the cause of civil libertizs is more 
truly served by a dispassionate analysis of 
the legal and economic situations causing 
discrimination than by presentetion of a 
one-sided viewpoint, however scholarly its 
methodology. 

JANE PERRY CLARE CAREY 

Barnard College 


RoucexK, JosepH S. (Ed.). Governments 
and Politics Abroad. Pp. xi, 585. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1947. 
$4.00. 


The aim of this volume is, in the editor’s 
words, “to express, as a textbook, the latest 
trends in the field of Comparativ2 Govern- 


ment and Politics in the most important 
states of today.” It is felt by the editor 
and his associates that in helping to fill an 
informational gap which was asserted to 
exist by the American Political Science 
Association in its 1944 “Report of the Re- 
search Panel on Comparative Govern- 
ment,” a useful purpose would be served. 
His associates are Wilbert L. Hindman, 
Floyd A. Cove, Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, and 
Glenn E. Hoover. Since publication of the 
book, two new nations, India and Pakistan, 
have come into existence, and a third. the 
Indonesian Republic, is struggling- to be 
born. Apart from these, the United States 
of America, China, and Japan, all the im- 
portant governmental and political pat- 
terns in the world are studied. 

The treatment of each governmental area 
begins with a geopolitical background. 
From this point on the treatments are not 
exactly uniform, but each comments, how- 
ever briefly in some of the cases, upon such 
topics as: constitutional growth; historical 


‘roots; the legislative, executive, and jú- 


dicial branches; prewar governments; and 
postwar changes “as of the fall of 1946.” 
The editor states in his preface that, “we 
are living through a historical period of 
rapid transitions, characterized by fre- 
quent changes in political systems. Under 
such conditions, the teacher of the Govern- 
ment and Politics Abroad courses can do 
the only possible thing—and that is to ap- 
proach the topic historically and to deal 
with the latest changes on the basis of the 
available and reputable material.” This 
seems to have been very well done by the 
collaborators in this study. 

This is not a philosophical work, and it 
seems to this reviewer that such essays as 
E. H. Carrs Nationalism and After and 
C. A. Beard’s The Economic Basis of 
Sovereignty should be read to supplement 
this volume. There is no attempt to bring 
up to date what Herman Finer did so well 
for four governments in his The Theory 
and Practice of Modern Government. 
The volume does, however, contain foot- 
notes that refer to specific pages in a 
wealth of current books and periodicals 
where a more detailed explanation of events 
is presumably given or the ramifications of 
ideologies are treated at greater length. 
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Then, too, each of the nineteen chapters is 
followed by a short bibliography. In the 
hands of a very competent teacher and an 
interested class of students, this book, with 
its limited treatment of a rather limitless 
field, should be a useful tool. 
ROBERT ROCKAFELLOW 
Rhode Island State College 


Groves, Harotp M. (Ed.). Viewpoints 
on Public Finance. Pp. xii, 724. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1947. $4.25. 


According to the editor, this book of 
readings was compiled with the objective 
of providing: (1) supplementary reading 
for college students of public finance; (2) 
a text for those who prefer to study the 
points of high interest in the field as 
treated by many authors; (3) a presenta- 
tion of conflicting viewpoints on contro- 
versial matters; (4) primary documentary 
and judicial sources; and (5) time and 
space perspective in public-finance writing. 

Obviously, this compilation was designed 
to accompany Groves’s text, Financing 
Government. It follows very closely the 
outline of that text; the main divisions 
have identical or similar titles and are ar- 
ranged in the same order. 

After a brief introduction, most Ameri- 
can texts and books of readings on public 
finance discuss public expenditures first and 
then take up public revenues, public cebts, 
and financial administration in order. 
Groves, however, puts revenues before ex- 
penditures, both in his text and also in his 
readings. In fact he devotes more than 
two-thirds of each book to revenues— 
especially to taxation—and less than one- 
third of each to the other three main di- 
visions of public finance combined. 

In these readings the editor presents a 
wide variety of points of view, especially 
with reference to such subjects as: pro- 
gressive taxation; the shifting and inci- 
dence of taxation; property taxes; cor- 
poration and business tax problems; in- 
come, death, and gift taxes; nonfiscal 
measures; fiscal policy; and governmental 
planning, expenditures, and borrowing. So 
many different selections—127 in all—re- 
sult in some of them being very fragmen- 
tary, so that they are hardly fair to the 
authors or the readers. This shortcoming 
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is compensated for in part by helpful 
bibliographical notes at the ends of the 
main subdivisions. 

The editor has added a very small 
amount of explanatory or connecting text 
to his selections from other authors, though 
seven of the selections are from his own 
writings. Students who master all of the 


„points raised in the book will have a good 


start in public finance theory. 

Except for one page in each book, neither 
the book of readings nor the textbook con- 
tains any drawings or graphs, even in the 
chapters on shifting and incidence. Ex- 
cept for the explanatory additions, each 
page of the readings has two columns, 
hence the new volume is somewhat more 
easily read than the textbook. 

Instructors, especially those with large 
classes and inadequate libraries, will wel- 
come this new teaching aid. 

Roy G. BLAKEY 

University of Minnesota 


Vickrey, WiLiam. Agenda for Progres- 
sive Taxation. Pp. xi, 496. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1947. $4.75. 


William Vickrey has taken advantage of 
his experience as an economist in the 
Treasury Department’s Tax Research Di- 
vision and as Tax Expert for the Govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico to prepare a useful 
book on progressive Federal taxes. He 
approaches his subject as both an econo- 
mist concerned with technical problems of 
administration and a public spirited citi- 
zen concerned with the equity of tax 
burdens. 

Each of the important Federal taxes— 
the income tax, the estate tax, and the 
capital gains tax—is subjected to a de- 
tailed critical evaluation and found want- 
ing in some respects. The existing Federal 
income tax, for example, is criticized as 
being arbitrary and inconsistent in practice. 
Vickrey attributes these defects largely to 
the fact that the tax is based on a “cor- 
ruption” of the concept of realized incame 
(that is, an increase in net worth converted 
into a liquid form). The author admits, 
however, that these shortcomings cannot 
be completely eliminated; for while he 
demonstrates the theoretical advantages of 
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using accrued income as the tase for in- 
come taxation, he points out the difficul- 
ties in formulating a definition of accrued 
income which would be consistently ap- 
plicable in administering and enforcing such 
a tax 

Among the many changes in the progres- 
sive Federal tax system suggested by the 
author, the sharpest is the proposed aban- 
donment of the estate tax and the substi- 
tution of a “bequeathing power succession 
tax.” This tax would be determined by the 
power of an individual to bestow “a net 
_ estate of a given fixed size on another indi- 
vidual.” Its object would be to assure that 
the tax burden of a given estate remained 
the same whether the transfer was made 
once to a given individual or passed down 
successively through several intermedi- 
aries to the same given individuel. An en- 
tire chapter is devoted to the requirements 
of this proposal, and several formulas for 
use in determining bequeathing power are 
presented in a technical appendix. Vickrey 
readily admits that many administrative 
problems would be associated with the in- 
troduction of this tax, but suggests that the 
resulting advantages are sufficiently great 
to outweigh them. 

Several of Vickrey’s proposals would 
meet fairly wide acceptance among au- 
thorities in the field of taxation. These 
include taxing realized capital gains at the 
same rate as other income, permritting the 
deduction from other income of all capital 
losses, and allowing tax credit for de- 
pendents only on condition tha: the en- 
tire income of the dependent is included 
in the income of the taxpayer. 

For the benefit of those interes-ed in the 
economic effects of taxation or in the prob- 
lems of shifting and incidence of progres- 
sive taxes, it should be noted that Vickrey 
does not deal with these broader questions. 
It might also be well to forewarn the 
prospective reader that the author’s style 
is far from interesting, and at times lacks 
clarity. Nevertheless, the book will be of 
value to lawyers, accountants, economists, 
and others who are interested in the tech- 
nical and administrative problems of pro- 
gressive taxation. 

Leo FISHMAN 

West Virginia University 


PauL, RanpotpoH E. Taxation for Pros- 
ferity. Pp. 448. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1947. $4.00. 

This volume merits the study of every 
businessman in America, because the au- 
thor argues persuasively that taxation can 
measurably help to produce the kind of 
business world we want. 

The first section of the volume is titled 
“Taxation in Retrospect” and is largely 
historical. It covers the Federal tax en- 
actments from the Income Tax Act of 
1894, enacted over a Presidential veto, to 
the Revenue Act of 1945 which gave busi- 
ness “a green light.” This section covers 
the Sixteenth Amendment, the financing 
of World War I, the higher income and 
lower rates attendant on the prosperity of 
the twenties, the fiscal policies during the 
Great Depression, and the vicissitudes inci- 
dent to winning the recent war. It is a 
history of improvised tax statutes enacted 
and enforced ofttimes without regard to 
social and economic consequences. 

The second section is styled “Problems 
of Future Tax Policy.” Here the author 
re-explores the ever recurring choice of 
taxation for revenue or for regulatory pur- 
poses. He says quite frankly that the 
basic question always is the kind of world 
we want, and that the choice of taxes is 
always a means to that end. And it is 
probably unnecessary to say that he fa- 
vors taxation for regulatory purposes, and 
rejoices that the trend of court decisions 
is presently away from constitutional in- 
hibitions, 

The third section deals with “A Federal 
Tax System for the Future,” wherein the 
author explores possible new sources of 
revenue, tax avoidance, and tax evasion, 
as applied to individuals, partnerships, and 
corporate taxpayers. All should, in the 
judgments of the author, shift their sights 
from their own taxes to a fresh analysis 
of what taxes will best promote an eco- 
nomic climate in which we can prosper and 
lead the world toward an economy of 
plenty in a period of peace. 

The thesis of the entire volume is that 
American prosperity is the most dynamic 
factor in the world economy and that 
taxes can be used to regulate the speed of 
our economic machine. The work is a 
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brief blueprint of how taxes can be so 
used, and assuredly it is not for one of less 
experience, who does not always agree 
with the thesis, to quarrel with Mr. Paul’s 
ideas; for, after all, he has practiced tax 
law for twenty-five years and achieved 
distinction as a public servant in the Treas- 
ury Department. ‘But every businessman 
now living will have to reckon with the 
thesis, and nowhere will he find it more 
clearly expounded, succinctly stated, and 
convincingly argued. I would advise him 
to read the book. 
Joan G. HERVEY 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Hacker, Lours M. The Shaping of the 
American Tradition. Pp. xxiv, 1247, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1947. $6.00. 


This massive book is a collection of 
some two hundred contemporary docu- 
ments in American history, selected with 
a view to emphasizing the “strains in the 
American tradition that are still alive” 
and “the best thinking in and about 
America.” It was written against the 
background of the well-known Contempo- 
rary Civilization course at Columbia Col- 
lege, in which the past is studied not for 
its own sake, but frankly for the teaching 
of values for the present. Thus it tends to 
be history written backward. 

Mr. Hacker’s method, following that of 
the Columbia course, is to dip into eleven 
historical periods, covering each with a 
general introduction; providing special in- 
troductions on the philosophical values, 
the social scene, and the controversial prob- 
lems, both domestic and in foreign rela- 
tions, current in the period; and conclud- 
ing with supporting documents. 

The method is stimulating, and some 
introductions are admirably balanced and 
succinct. The documents often emphasize 
ideas rather than facts, but not so often as 
one could wish in a volume designed for 
the teaching of values. Many documents 
are the well-known ones; many are fresh 
and absorbing. Notable is the high quality 
of the authors and the documents selected, 
so that a reader is coaxed into becoming 
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acquainted with many of the great minds 
of America through some of their meatiest 
writings. 

In a book on the shaping of the Ameri- 
can tradition, we look for a methodical 
statement of what the tradition is. This 
evidently Mr. Hacker intends to give us in 
his considered statement of the character- 
istics of American uniqueness, a statement 
lifted from one of his earlier works. But 
in most if not all of the characteristics Mr. 
Hacker offers, America is not really unique. 
Equality of opportunity, for example, 
while certainly a part of the American 
tradition, is also a part of the tradition of 
other Western nations and even of some 
primitive societies. Mr. Hacker might 
well have included some other significant 
characteristics of the American tradition, 
which are at least as “unique” as some he 
mentions: standardization of the mode of 
life, race discrimination (he discusses 
equality of opportunity without once men- 
tioning the Negro!l), and the acceptance 
of wave on wave of European immigrants 
of varied stocks into our people. 

Throughout the book one observes little 
attempt to trace the development of the 
American tradition as part of western 
European traditions. It would seem to 
this reviewer that one of the functions of 
a book designed to teach American values 
would be to emphasize that they are essen- 
tially Western values and that this identitiy 
should make a difference in our thinking 
about America and the world. One can- 
not do so merely by ending the book with 
a selection from Willkie’s One World. 

The tone of the book is liberal, slightly 
smug in its assumption of the rightness of 
American values. The focus is rightly kept 
on the whole people rather than on govern- 
ment, industry, or personalities. Perhaps 
not so outspokenly as in some of his 
earlier books, nevertheless in this book 
Mr. Hacker sometimes expresses his own 
opinions, of which the following are typi- 
cal: that from 1860 through the 1920’s 
the state was too passive, but in the 1930's 
and 1940’s, too active; and. that middle- 
class standards have usually prevailed in 
American life, sometimes not helpfully. 
In any case, his opinions are not so vigor- 
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ously pressed that they interfere with 
well-rounded presentations, use=ul for dis- 
cussion. 

The writing, especially in the first part, 
is sometimes careless. Unfortunately the 
book Jacks a general index; the good table 
of contents and the indices of documents 
and their authors are helpful, but not 
substitutes. 

' _ CARLETON Maser 

Olivet College 


MacKay, KENNETH CAMPBELL. The Pro- 
gressive Movement of 1924. Pp. 298. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1947. $3.75. 

In the current postwar period, this study 
of progressivism in the 1920’s i3 a timely 
and important one. It traces ic a careful 
yet lively manner the development and 
decline of the Progressive movement of 
1924, assays its role in American history, 
and indicates the difficult problems facing 
third-party action in the United States. , 

The 1924 movement was called forth by 
the reactionary policies of the Harding- 
Coolidge administration and by the failure 
of either major party to appeal to the 
liberal forces, Its principal components 
were four varied and often -onflicting 
groups: trade unions reluctant to depart 
from their tradition of nonpartisan politi- 
cal action, farmers bred in individualistic 
agrarian radicalism and suspicious of or- 
ganized labor, socialists anxious for a 
permanent third party and an ultimate 
planned economy, and the Committee of 
Forty-eight composed of old-tim2 middle- 
class liberals who wanted to restore com- 
petition. The failure of these disparate 
elements to work together effectively was 
only one of the many headaches which 
afflicted the LaFollette campaigne-s: faulty 
organization, lack of funds, aksence of 
local supporting tickets, and the extraordi- 
nary difficulties involved in getting a place 
on forty-eight state ballots were among 
other serious handicaps. The 1924 move- 
ment shows that farmers and workers will 
on occasion adopt independent political 
action when there seems no room for them 
in the major parties, but it als> clearly 
demonstrates the obstacles in the way of 
success, Present-day advocates of a new 
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third party would do well to ponder this 
experience, 

Mr. MacKay rightly stresses the conti- 
nuity of the progressive spirit. Its po- 
litical influence of course varies with con- 
ditions: at times, as in the decade before 
World War I, it is a dominant force, per- 
meating large sections of both major par- 
ties; at others, as in the 1920’s, it plays a 
decidedly minor (though still significant) 
role. Yet it is probably more accurate, as 
Mr. MacKay suggests, to view progressiv- 
ism not “as a variable, fluctuating errati- 
cally from election to election” but “as a 
constant, moving sometimes within the 
framework of one of the major parties (as 
in 1896 and 1932) and sometimes... 
moving away to form its own party” (pp. 
13-14). In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note the number of prominent pre- 
World War I progressives (eg, J. A. H. 
Hopkins, Frederic Howe, Amos Pinchot, 
Peter Witt, Rudolph Spreckles, Hiram 
Johnson, Jane Addams, and of course La- 
Follette himself) who were active at one 
point or another in the 1924 movement. 

Ransom E, Noste, Jr. 

Pratt Institute 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THOMPSON, Laura. Guam and Iis Peo- 
ple. Thirdedition. Pp. xiii, 367. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1947. 
$5.00. 

This book gives a survey of Guam from 
the time of its discovery by Magellan in 
1521. For a century and a half the na- 
tives were practically undisturbed by out- 
side influence. In 1668, however, the con- 
flict with Western civilization began with 
the coming of the Spaniard. In thirty 
years of bloodshed the native population 
was almost annihilated and the survivors 
succumbed to Spanish domination, which 
continued to 1898 when the United States 
took charge. 

Under Spanish rule the islanders took 
some part in their government, but all 
semblance of democracy disappeared when 
“the flag of the free” was hoisted over the 
island. Control has been in the hands of 
the Navy, and the governors are short- 
term naval officers. The governor has 
more power than any other United States 
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official, even the President. He appoints 
all important officials, who are short-term 
Navy men, frequently not qualified for 
the various positions. The man in charge 
of commerce, industry, and labor, for in- 
stance, is untrained in economics. Ameri- 
can citizenship and practically all basic 
rights enjoyed by Americans are denied 
the people of Guam. There is no protec- 
tion by jury or by appeal to a higher 
court—the naval governor’s decision is 
final in all matters. In 1932 the laws and 
court procedures were revised, but the 
new code was not based on the island 
situation or on the needs of the people; 
a modification of the state laws of Cali- 
fornia was imposed. The school system 
was revised in 1922, and that, likewise, 
did not grow out of the needs of the peo- 
ple, but was ‘patterned after the California 
system. All instruction was required to be 
in English, and Chamorro, the native lan- 
guage, was prohibited in the schools and 
on the playgrounds. Chamorro dictionaries 
were collected and burned. 

The history books told us how Germany 
had imposed the German language on the 
Poles and other nationalities and proscribed 
the use of vernaculars. We used the 
strongest invectives our dictionaries could 
provide in condemning such dastardly 
tyranny. We in democratic America could 
not tolerate such practices! When one 
reads this book and hears on every hand 
the high-sounding talk about democracy 
versus totalitarianism in other lands, some 
disturbing questions come to mind. Is 
tyranny any sweeter simply because it is 
carried on by a gold-braided officer of the 
United States Navy? 

The absolutism of the Navy control is 
further evidenced by the fact that the 
Navy would not permit the author to re- 
visit Guam after-the war to observe con- 
ditions before revising the book which 
first appeared in 1941, For some seven- 
teen years she had worked intermittently 
on studies of the Marianas area and had 
done field work in Guam in 1933-39. 
Furthermore, most of the government re- 
ports from the islands are confidential or 
secret. 

Guam provides an interesting exhibit of 
the beneficent (?) effects of Western civi- 
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lization on an isolated group with a simple 
culture. 
Wurm C. SMITE 
Linfield College 
McMinnville, Oregon 


LINARES QUINTANA, SEGUNDO V. Gobierno 
y Adminisiraaón de la República Ar- 
gentina. Pp. xxix, 425. Buenos Aires: 
Tipográfica Editora Argentina, 1946. No 
price. 

The purpose of this volume, according 
to the author, is “to give an exposition of 
the legal principles which regulate `the 
government and administration of the Ar- 
gentine Republic.” It is a survey of con- 
stitutional and administrative law, both 
Argentine and comparative, which resulted 
from the years of study and teaching of 
Dr. Linares Quintana. The first chapter 
defines and discusses the forms of law, 
and the state, its origin and purposes. 
Chapter Two treats the organization of 
the state, constitutions, and forms of gov- 
ernment. Chapter Three deals with the 
modern state, administrative law, and sys- 
tems and theories of administrative or- 
ganization. Chapter Four considers pub- 
lic services in their various phases. In 
these four chapters Argentina is not ex- 
tensively mentioned. 

The remainder of the volume is devoted 
to Argentina. Chapter Five gives the his- 
torical background of the present Argen- 
tine Constitution, together with a general 
idea of its character and content. Then 
follow three chapters dealing respectively 
with the legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers of the Government as they are set 
forth in the Constitution. In this discus- 
sion the pertinent sections of the Consti- 
tution are cited and analyzed. The argu- 
ments for and against the adoption of 
outstanding sections are presented, and 
comparison of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution with those of other countries, 
particularly the United States, is made. 
Authorities both Argentine and foreign 
are extensively quoted in order to present 
the various opinions regarding the several 
provisions. A final chapter deals with the 
constitutional provisions regarding the na- 
tional treasury. 

Thus the volume serves to outline the 
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constitutional and administrative system 
as adopted and practiced in Argentina. 
The extensive footnotes indicate the wide 
range of the author’s investigation of writ- 
ings in the field by American, Latin Ameri- 
can, and European scholars. Hence the 
work is valuable for those desiring to know 
the details of the governmental organiza- 
tion of Argentina. The inclusion of the 
complete text of the Constitution and an 
index would have added to the usefulness 
of the work, 

It is the belief of Dr. Linares Quintana 
that on every page of the bock “there is 
transcribed a profound sentiment of ad- 
miration and respect for the eternal prin- 
ciples of a government of the people, by 
the people and for the people and espe- 
cially for the wise, humanitarian and for- 
ward-looking Constitution whica has ruled 
the destinies of the Fatherland for almost 
a century.” He hopes the volume will in- 
spire similar sentiments in the reader. 

-Roscoz R. Hut 

Washington, D. C. 


May, ArtHur James. Europe and Two 
World Wars. Pp. xi, 700. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. $4.90. 


Credit indeed is due the his-orian who 
writes of our own time. He must give up 
the scholar’s satisfaction in being defini- 
tive. He cannot wait until all the docu- 
ments are in, but must make do with fugi- 
tive and scrambled sources. He must 
work rapidly and revise often. But his 
contribution in timeliness, awareness of 
the intimate relation of past to present, 
and above all the sense of history sweep- 
ing all around us, is well worth his labor. 

This noteworthy addition to the con- 
temporary history list does a particularly 
useful job in bringing the story down to 
the postwar peacemaking. The work is 
divided about equally between interna- 
tional and domestic affairs. After a rapid 
introductory survey of the First World 
War and the Paris treaties, the author in- 
cludes a chapter each on the continental 
great powers, two on Britain, and one each 
on eastern Europe, the Near East, and the 
lesser powers of western Europe. There 
follows a section on cultural history (sci- 
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ence, religion, literature, and the arts), 
and the rest of the book is devoted to the 
diplomatic and military history of the 
years 1919-47. 

Thus neatly organized, the study is a 
teachable text which contains a vast deal 
of fact and interpretation. Especially well 
handled are the two war sections and those 
on international developments of the pe- 
riod 1919-39. Commendable, too, is the 
author’s brave approach to the very recent 
record—his account of the peacemaking 
after World War IL 

If one were to look for any weakness, it 
might be found in the author’s decision to 
handle cultural history as he has. These 
three chapters, inserted midway, might 
better have been incorporated in the sec- 
tions on domestic history, where they 
would not have interrupted the flow so 
markedly. Placed and organized as they 
are, they constitute an awkward miscel- 
lany not well geared to the main body of 
thé book. This is said not in disagree- 
ment with the author’s expressed convic- 
tion that social and cultural factors are 
essential elements of history, but rather in 
the belief that as integral parts of history 
they should be incorporated into it and 
not merely appended. 

But this weakness does not impair the 
over-all excellence of this well-done vol- 
ume, which will certainly win for it a de- 
servedly wide reception. With its appear- 
ance Professor May joins the distinguished 
roll of the Langsams, the Wheeler-Ben- 
netts, and others who have raised con- 
temporary history from the casual “current 
events” topic to respectability as a stand- 
ard college course. 

OLIVER BENSON 

University of Oklahoma 


Snare, R. H. Britain and the Empire, 
1867-1945. Pp. xvi, 339. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1947; Cambridge: 
at the University Press, 1945. $1.75, 


R. H. Snape’s Britain and the Empire, 
1867-1945 is an interesting and well-writ- 
ten book. It was written for school use. 
It is predicated mainly on two points. 
One is that Britain’s history in this period 
“cannot be fully appreciated without some 
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synthesis of the history of Briteins over- 
sea.” The other is that, since Britain is a 
part of Europe, “its history cannot be 
fully appreciated without some knowledge 
of its contacts with that of Europe.” 

The first of these points is developed to 
its greatest extent in the chapters entitled 
“Gladstone and Disraeli: Foreign Affairs 
and National Defense,” “A New Victorian 
Empire,” and “Africa in the Later Nine- 
teenth Century.” The second point finds 
its greatest expression in the chapters on 
“The Coming of the War: 1902-1914,” 
“The First World War: 1914-1918,” “Brit- 
ain and the Peace: 1919-1933,” “The Re- 
turn to War,” and “The Second World 
War: 1939-1945.” 

The chapters dealing with the first point 
are largely on account of Britain’s im- 
perialistic activities from 1870 to 1900. 
In them the author says a great deal about 
Britain’s contacts with Europe as a neces- 
sary background to those activities. How- 
ever, he emphasizes those contacts to a 
degree that is not fully warranted. This 
is so for the reason that he does not give 
sufficient emphasis to the fact that those 
years were primarily a period of “splendid 
isolation” in so far as Britain’s relations 
with Europe were concerned. 

The chapters dealing with the second 
point stem from the fact tha: Britain’s 
history was joined with that of Europe in 
much greater degree from 1900 to 1945 
than it was from 1870 to 1900. In con- 
sequence, Britain’s role as to the develop- 
ments with which those chapters deal 
could not be divorced from that of the 
other nations involved in them, but Brit- 
ain’s involvement in all those develop- 
ments was not an unimportant one. How- 
ever, it is not emphasized to the degree 
that it might have been. This is espe- 
cially true as to the participation of Brit- 
ain and the Empire in World Wars I and 
TI, as the chapters on those two conflicts 
are an account of them in their entirety. 

Furthermore, there is nothing in this 
book as to Anglo-Russian relations in the 
years after 1917. That omission is one of 
some importance, and detracts from the 
value of the book to some extent. 

Despite this omission and the above- 
mentioned criticism, Mr. Snape’s book is 
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an indispensable and invaluable one for the 
purpose for which it was written. 
W. REDMOND CURTIS 
New York University 


McCatioum, R. B., and ALIsoN READMAN. 
The British General Election of 1945. 
Pp. xv, 311. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. $5.00. 

Under the auspices and with the sup- 
port of Nuffield College, Oxford, the au- 
thors of this admirable study have given 
us a comprehensive, objective coverage of 
all aspects of the important 1945 British 
general election. Perhaps above every- 
thing else, this is an encouraging book be- 
cause it is quite new to British political 
science, and we hope it is only a forerun- 
ner of similar studies which will illuminate 
the more practical aspects of British poli- 
tics and the British electoral system. 

The method of this survey is interesting. 
In advance of the election and during the 
period of electoral activity, various per- 
sons, including graduates and undergradu- 
ates, associated with the project, collected 
the necessary data, which the authors later 
submitted to careful analysis. Although 
no elaborate apparatus or large staff was 
possible, the authors have excellently ful- 
filled their purpose, which, as they put it, 
was “to unravel and estimate the various 
strands which make up public feeling and 
thought on the election.” Their aim “to 
give a reasonably clear and balanced pic- 
ture of the events, issues, and personalities 
of the election” has been successfully car- 
ried out. 

The book gives us one of the few com- 
plete discussions of British election ma- 
chinery. It provides a good explanation 
of the nominating process. In analyzing 
the candidates and members of the House 
of Commons, it carries forward the earlier 
work of Ross. There is a good treatment 
of the independent candidates, interest- 
ingly written. One of the largest chapters 
deals with the daily press, and there is also 
a very informative chapter on university 
elections, 

Altogether, this compact, well-written 
and well-reasoned book is the most ac- 
curate and complete analysis of British 
election results the reviewer has seen. 
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Furthermore, it gives a balanced critique 
of the electoral system which, as the au- 
thors put it, cannot be shown to be just 
but which they sincerely feel to be fair. 

Only brief mention is made of popular 
-participation, and there is no discussion of 
the influence of money or of zhe presence 
or absence of corrupt and illegal practices, 
although one of the appendixes, of which 
there are five, summarizes the return of 
election expenses which is’ made to the 
House of Commons after each parliamen- 
tary election. Appendix ITI, on the rela- 
tion of seats to votes, is interesting “in 
showing the possibilities of statistical analy- 
sis of election results,” even -hough it is 
quite unconvincing. 

Students of politics and elections will 
have to put this valuable survey on their 
lists of required reading. Nuffield College 
is to be congratulated in recognizing the 
need to support co-operative field and 
staff surveys of great political events like 
a general election. The authors deserve 
high praise for their painstaking, laborious, 
and scholarly work. 

James K. Pottock 

University of Michigan 


MacKay, R. A. (Ed.). Newfoundland: 
Economic, Diplomatic, anc Strategic 
Studies. Pp. xiv, 577. Toronto: Ox- 


ford University Press, sponsored by 


Royal Institute of Internaticnal Affairs, ' 


1946. Canada, $7.50; U. S., $8.50. 

This volume, sponsored by th2 Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs makes its 
long-deferred appearance at a singularly 
appropriate time, when Newfoundland’s 
constitutional status is under review and 
when inter-American solidarity is again 
before the public. These studizs were in- 
itiated some six years ago—an act of 
faith, as the editor suggests, in the future 
of the British Commonwealth at its dark- 
est moment—and much of the book was 
evidently written between 1942 and 1944. 

At the inception of the work, it was 
agreed that Newfoundland’s basic prob- 
lems were economic. ‘Accordingly, the 
first half of the volume is devoted to the 
economy of the country, which is treated 
by the editor and Dr. S. A. Saunders. An 
admirable survey of the econamic devel- 
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opment and social structure of the coun- 
try, fortified by 25 pages of statistics in 
the Appendix, clearly reveals the essen- 
tials of the situation. Although the an- 
cient industry, dried cod, is no longer the 
major export, the newer industries—for- 
estry and minerals—have not provided 
proportionate employment for the coun- 
try, though some consequences of this are 
mitigated by the fact that logging and 
fishing are of such a seasonal nature that 
they may be combined with some elemen- 
tary farming. Nevertheless, it becomes 
evident that Newfoundland’s poverty is 
the governing factor, and it is revealed in 
the picture that is drawn of public health 
and education as well as finance. The 
position is intensified by her trading po- 
sition, for she sells chiefly to Britain and 
European countries, but imports mostly 
from Canada and the United States. De- 
spite a temporary war boom (Chap. XIII 
by Mr. G. S. Watts) as the result of Ca- 
nadian and American war expenditures for 
defense, little hope is felt for permanent 
alteration of the basic situation: a poor 
country continuously in the standard po- 
sition of being short of dollars. 

With the emphasis on economic affairs 
it was perhaps inevitable that political con- 
siderations should be slighted. Accordingly, 


. although it is several times suggested that 


misgovernnient was not responsible for the 
loss of self-government, there is no analy- 
sis of the constitutional situation before 
1934, and but seven pages (Chap. XII) are 
devoted to the six-man commission that has 
governed since then. “The fact is,” say 
our authors, “that Newfoundland has been 
in the grasp of world-wide forces over 
which no Newfoundland government, what- 
ever its form, could exercise any control” 
(pp. 212-13). This is implied to be still 
the case, though it is not a very helpful 
judgment at a time when Britain must 
cease bearing the continuing deficits and 
when independent self-government or union 
with Canada is under consideration. The 
choice presented is “either that the people 
of Newfoundland would be content to ac- 
cept indefinitely much lower standards of 
public services than present or probable 
standards of other English-speaking coun- 
tries; or that satisfactory arrangements 
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could be made for continued financial aid 
from other governments” (p. 240). 

The second part of the volume consists 
mainly of studies of diplomatic history, the 
major portion, by Professor A. M. Fraser, 
being devoted to the French and American 
shores and the Labrador boundary dispute. 
Most pertinent for the present time are 
the two chapters (XI and XII) that deal 
with the Canadian’ Confederation issue 
when first mooted (1864-70) ard at the 
later crisis (1886-95). These chapters 
constitute a necessary background for con- 
sideration of the current discussions at 
Ottawa. One might wish that Canada’s 
part in the loss of Dominion status had 
been equally clarified. 

The second part of the volume also con- 
tains a chapter by Professor G. S. Graham 
on “Newfoundland in British Strategy from 
Cabot to Napoleon,” with a concluding 
chapter by Professor A. R. M. Lower on 
the recent aspects of the island as North 
America’s Atlantic bastion, written, it is 
stated, during the war. The Appendix 
contains the Leased Bases agreements. 
These portions are to be recommended to 
all students of continental defense. 

H. McD. CLOE 

University of Manitoba 


WALKER, E. Ronatp. The Australian 
Economy in War and Reconstruction. 
Pp. 426. New York: Oxforc Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. $6.00. 

As successively Economic Advisor to the 
Tasmanian State Government, as Con- 
sultant to the Commonwealth Department 
of Labour and National Services, and as 
Deputy Director General of the Depart- 
ment of War Organization of Industry, 
Dr. Ronald Walker was admirably placed 
to describe the economic organization for 
war of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
This book is a well-organized description 
and interpretation of administrative and 
economic developments in that country as 
the economy reacted to the necessities, of 
war. 

The first part deals with the more gen- 
eral aspects of the problem. There is a 
brief chapter on the background of pre- 
war Australia, there is a discussion of the 
more theoretical aspects of war controls, 
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there is a summary of the main stages of 
Australia’s war effort between 1939 and 
1945, and there is an account of the work- 
ing of the federal system and the com- 
plexities of federal-state administration. 
From that point Dr. Walker enters the 
main portion of his study with a detailed 
description of industrial development, pro- 
duction controls, agriculture and food 
policy, price controls—in short, of all the 
detailed aspects of a war economy such as 
were faced by the many war agencies in 
Washington. The book is thus, for the 
most part, essentially history, and it pro- 
vides in a scholarly fashion the facts of 
Australian economic organization in the 
Second World War. 

As the author points out, the analysis 
of a war economy is comparatively simple, 
the economy being dominated by a single 
supreme purpose. But with the short- 
term purpose eliminated and in a postwar 
period of bewildering transformations, fore- 
casting future developments is indeed | 
hazardous. In a final section, however, 
Dr. Walker does consider Australia’s fu- 
ture. Here he touches on the dominating 
issue of our time as it affects Australia— 
the government control of economic life— 
and he adumbrates the concept of a mixed 
economy. The question is raised whether 
it is possible to implement a plan for na- 
tional economic development in a society 
where extensive private organization still 
exists. The initiative of businessmen is 
restrained by suspicions of an encroaching 
government, and conversely, the efficiency 


. of a national plan is hindered by unco- 


ordinated private activities. Apart from 
this general problem is the particular one. 
Protectionist sentiment and the demand 
for self-sufficiency, strengthened by the 
obvious needs of war, run counter to Aus- 
tralia’s dependent position as a large ex- 
porter of primary products. 

In a short review it is impossible to dis- 
cuss at length the implications of these 
problems. Dr. Walker is very cautious 
and does little more than raise them. It 
is to be hoped that he will pursue them 
further. The present Australian govern- 
ment is approaching with vigor the devel- 
opment of the Australian Continent; thus 
the analysis of the prospects of that conti- 
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nent in the background of her interna- 
tional position and her resources is the 
more important. 
EDWARD LITTLEJOHN 
New York City 


Lazpiine, A. J. (Ed.). 
Silence. Pp. vii, 522. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co.,-1947. $4.00. 
The significance of this volume lies in 

its revelation of some of tke sources of 
the spirit of revolt against intolerance in 
France during the recent war. By its 
publication the editor contritutes a chap- 
ter to that general history of the establish- 
ment of human liberty which :s vital to the 
life of all peoples at the present time. The 
struggle against oppression is a very old 
one and a very modern one. It gives all 
of us courage to learn of a movement of 
resistance against such highly organized 
tyranny as was perpetrated ty the Hitler 
regime, 

_ The book has been compiled and edited 
by a writer for The New Yorker: it has 

the qualities of good reporzing and of 
dramatic interest. It is composed of se- 
lections that in many cases are poignant 
accounts of the exploits and sufferings of 
French patriots during the rezent occupa- 
tion of their country. The story of the 
growth and organization of the resistance 
movement is given in editorial notes all 
through the volume. One of the best of 
these appears on pages 146-52. We have 
the editor’s word that the selections in- 
cluded are representative of the many 
writings that some day we may call “Re- 
sistance Literature.” The title of the vol- 
ume does not seem well chosen. 

Mr. Liebling greatly appreciates the 
many fine qualities of the people of France. 
He believes in their ability to assert them- 
selves in the face of danger. He decries 
those actions of their civil and military 
leaders which “sold them out.” He de- 
mounces the great press of France for 
having accepted the idea of foreign occupa- 
tion without sufficient struggle “In conse- 
quence of his interest, he sougat out clan- 
destine writers and organizers to get their 
stories and to study their influence. 

The resistance could be identified as 
early as June 1940. It was from among 
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labor leaders, Communist Party workers, 
writers, soldiers, and peasants that the re- 
sistance movement drew its membership. 
Demobilized soldiers brought with them 
military knowledge and skills; printers who 
joined the movement brought stolen type 
as well as their skill. Arms and ammuni- 
tion had to be taken from the enemy. 
Money leaked in from abroad. The ut- 
most risk had to be assumed in order to 
make effective attacks upon enemy po- 
sitions and to upset enemy plans of ac- 
tion. Writers had to change their names 
frequently to avoid detection. When a 
member of the Maquis, or a Maquisard 
(pp 258-59), was caught by the police he 
was tortured in an endeavor to get from 
him the names of his friends. The editor 
cites no cases in which such a man broke 
down under torture. He is the champion 
of the resistance members. All lovers of 
liberty will accord them full applause. + 

Mr. Liebling not only does not like 
Hitlerian oppression; he is scathing in his 
criticism of the Pétain government, of the 
rightist parties in France that had tried 
for years to destroy the Republic, and of 
most moderates for being moderate. To 
him a French “nationalist” is not a man 
of the Right but one of the Left, who, 
under the circumstances of occupation by 
Germany, took up cudgels against all con- 
stituted authority and fought for the re- 
building of the French spirit among the 
French people. Both he and the translator 
do us-a service in identifying many writers 
and in giving good explanatory notes. 
There is no index. 

The volume under review will constitute 
source material for an eventual history of 
resistance movements, not only in France 
but in all of Europe. 

W. Henry Cooxe 

Claremont Graduate School 

Claremont, California 


Warre, W. L. Report on the Germans. 
Pp. 260. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1947. $3.00. 

Report on the Germans will be a con- 
tentious book. If one function of news 
reporting in a democracy is to stimulate 
discussion, this volume will have served a 
useful purpose. Yet at the same time one 
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comes away with the feeling that as re- 
porting it does not compare well with 
others, and that as an analysis of our 
former enemies ‘much has been omitted. 
On the surface the book contains ammuni- 
tion for those who wish to forgive and 
forget and rebuild a strong German state, 
but on closer analysis the ammunition in- 
cludes many duds. As for those whose 
emotional and intellectual premises are 
anti-German, none will be convinced by the 
form of argument used. However, a ve 
excellent portion of this volume is the las 
third, where the author compares the in- 
ternational chess playing of Wilson, Roose- 
velt, and Stalin, with the awards going to 
Wilson and Stalin. 

The argument is clear: we should treat 
the Germans well. In the proof lies the 
weakness, for not all of the material pre- 
sented leads logically to this conclusion, 
and much of the pertinent material is based 
on questionable grounds. William L. White 
was fortunate to be in Germany during the 
Sitzkrieg phase of the war and again in 
1946. Because he felt that no German 
would tell the truth to a member of the 
conquering nation, he employed three leg- 
men to conduct a sort of Gallup poll. In 
particular, the personal observations of 
Schultz, an underling in the Propaganda 
Ministry, cover about half of this section 
of the book. Even granting that Schultz, 
a former German exchange student in 
America and married to an American, is 
an unbiased reporter of German opinion, 
- many of his explanations are superficial. 
For example, he admits rumors of ex- 
termination camps as early as 1942, but 
then excuses the almost complete liquida- 
tion of the Jews as a “wave of Nazi hys- 
teria.” The inability of White’s scouts to 
find even one who knew much about the 
killing of some six million people is dam- 
aging testimony against the results of this 
poll. 

The author would have us believe that 
80 per cent of the German people in 1939 
regretted their loss of freedom, but he dis- 
regards the objective evidence of German 
history. It is true that Versailles was a 
major cause of Nazism, that the Nazis 
were a gang, and that some Germans have 
always been liberals. At the same time, 
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present problems cannot be solved by com- 
plete neglect of the fact that the Nazis re- 
vived the old Prussian leadership principle 
and the traditional importance of the or- 
ganic nation as compared with the indi- 
vidual. 
Raren F. BISCHOFF 
New York University School of Law 


Zink, Haroro. American Military Gov- 
ernment in Germany. Pp. 272. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. $4.00. 
This is an important background study 

for anyone who would understand the 

“problem” of Germany and America’s ap- 

proach to it. It should be widely read, al- 

though the matter-of-fact style and the 
emphasis on a confused organizational pat- 
tern will not appeal to the general reader. 

Dr. Zink, a distinguished political scien- 
tist who served. with military government 
units for two years, describes the story of 
military government for Germany from 
the early planning stages, the training pro- 
grams in the United States and at Shriven- 


-ham, and the establishment of the German 


Country Unit of SHAEF, through the 
various phases of the operation of Ameri- 
can military government under the U. S. 
Group, Control Council for Germany, and 
OMGUS. There are excellent chapters on 
four major problems: denazification, re- 
education,‘ democratization, and the eco- 
nomic program. 

The author is careful to emphasize the 
magnitude and the unprecedented nature 
of the task which the United States had to 
undertake. This task was complicatetl by 
the total collapse of the German govern- 
mental structure, the inability of the Allies 
to agree on a program for the economic and 
political unification of Germany, the ab- 
sence of basic policy decisions and long- 
range planning by the highest authorities, 
and the stubborn opposition of the Mor- 
genthau group. 

Throughout the book the failures and 
shortcomings of the planning and opera- 
tion of American military government in 
Germany stand out in bold relief. The 
“top brass” were often indifferent or even 
hostile to the program; personal jealousies 
and jockeyings for power hampered the 
work and sometimes led to absurd results. 
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But the real responsibility for the failures 
in Germany rests elsewhere Dr. Zink 
makes this point mainly by indirection, 
but in a recent magazine article he states 
flatly that “any blame for the shortcom- 
ings of the occupation must be borne by 
the highest political authoritizs in Wash- 
ington and by the American people rather 
than by American Army personnel in Ger- 
many.” (The Review of Politscs, IX (July 
1947), 295.) Unless the new directive of 
last July to General Clay is effectively 
implemented, Dr. Zink’s charge that little 
progress is being made “in providing the 
necessary machinery to carry out Ameri- 
can commitments in Germany” (p. 261) 
will still be valid. 

The author draws three main conclu- 
sions: (1) “that we must commit our- 
selves to a program in Germany covering 
a period of at least ten years” (p. 263); 
(2) that control of this program should 
be turned over as speedily as possible to 
a civil administration; and (3) that since 
the State Department has declined to as- 
sume responsibility for the task, “an inde- 
pendent operating office for occupied areas 
. .. directly responsible to the President” 
(p. 77) should be set up. He deplores the 
indifference of the American people to the 
course of events in Germany; for, as he 
points out, “the United States has a great 
stake in Germany whether we ‘like it or 
not” (p. 260), and the success or failure 
of Allied military government there may 
have a profound effect on the world’s fu- 
ture. 

i Norman D. PALMER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Marxuam, R. H. Titos Imperial Com- 
munism. Pp. xii, 292. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1947. $4.00. 


The author was ordered out of the 
Balkans in 1946 by the Red Army Com- 


mander in Bucharest on the pretext that - 


he had offended the Red Army and was 
participating in political activity. His re- 
sentment against this treatment is reflected 
in the book, which is a powerful blast 
against the Communist influences in Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria. While the “fellow 
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travelers” will consider it a weird con- 
glomeration of dark insinuations, twisted 
halftruths, flagrant misinterpretations, and 
utterly false statements; the “fascists” 
(that is, Russia’s critics) will find the 
publication quite useful; although the 
treatment is presented in journalistic form, 
the narrative is often neither clear nor 
self-explanatory, and facts are thrown at 
the reader in bewildering fashion. 

So intent, in fact, is Markham on pre- 
senting his thesis that he has weakened it 
in several places. That “Protestant John 
Huss slaughtered his religious opponents” 
(p. 16) is a statement which has no his- 
torical base. Prince Paul’s role in Yugo- 
slavia’s history is certainly whitewashed. 
King Peter, during the spring of 1944, 
“hesitated to comply with the summons 
(of Churchill) but was attracted to Lon- 
don by his sweet and gracious fiancée, 
who wanted to get married quickly” (p. 
170). The roots of the Yugoslav Com- 
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munist movement are not handled too ~~ 


aptly, possibly because Markham has not 
consulted too carefully several scholarly 
sources in this field. Mikhailovich is writ- 
ten up as a hero who simply could do 
nothing wrong throughout his whole career. 

Probably the strangest aspect of Mark- 
ham’s treatment is his neglect to make any 
mention whatever of the Roosevelt-Eisen- 
hower-Churchill debate which considered 
for a while the possibility of invading Eu- 


rope through the Balkans, or of how the ‘ 


fortunes, misfortunes, and ultimate fate 
of Mikhailovich were determined by the 
considerations of the Allies’ high military 
strategy. In addition, Markham should 
have noted the influence exerted on the 
White House and on America’s public opin- 
ion, in regard to Tito and Mikhailovich, by 
Louis Adamic. 

But these shortcomings do not’ prevent 
the book from being one of the' most in- 
teresting of the recent crop in its field. 

JoserH S. Roucex 

Hofstra College 


Pratt, , HELEN Gay, and HARRET L. 
Moore. Russia: A Short History. Pp. 
vi, 282. Revised edition. New York: 
The John Day Co., 1947. $4.00. 


This small volume is a revised reprint of 
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Russia: From Tsarist Empire to Socialism 
by Helen Pratt, published some ten years 
ago by the American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 

The current edition contains two new 
chapters on the past decade by Harriet L. 
Moore, formerly research director of the 
American Russian Institute. There are 
several outline maps and a number of 
illustrations. 

The whole course of Russian history 
from the establishment of the Russian 
state to the March 1917 revolution is cov- 
ered in some hundred-odd pages. Part of 
this space is taken up by quotations from 
Russian poets and prose writers, as well as 
from the Russian epos. These pages in- 
clude a chapter on the geography of Rus- 
sia. 

One fails to get the impression of seri- 
ous scholarship from the perusal of these 
chapters. The results of recent studies in 
early and medieval history of Russia, both 
in the U.S.S.R. and in the West, do not 
seem to bave been taken into considera- 
tion by the author. There are a number 
of inaccuracies and errors. 

The part of the book concerned with 
recent Russian history from 1917 on is 
written from a viewpoint sympethetic to 
the Soviets, but includes references to 
events usually omitted by Soviet or pro- 
Soviet historians, such as the great famine 
which accompanied rural collectivization in 
1932. 

Some of the statements are surprising; 
e.g., “The government’s [the Provisional 
Government in 1917] proposals for the 
election of a constituent assembly... 
did not meet the desires of the great 
masses of the people.” 

It is stated that the White forces in the 
Ukraine were led by Kornilov, which is 
contrary to known facts. Trotsky is re- 
ported as “not attempting to socialize the 
peasants.” 

Chapters written by Miss Moore are 
competent. 

This work does not measure up to otker 
one-volume histories of Russia available 
to the American reader. 

D. Fepotorr WHITE 

Philadelphia 
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Darin, Dav J., and Boris I. NICOLAEV- 
sxy. Forced Labor in Soviet Russia. 
Pp. xv, 331. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. $3.75. 


This volume is both a collection of 
sources and a serious monograph. The 
first half is devoted primarily to a de- 
scription of conditions in “Corrective La- 
bor Camps,” and contains many quota- 
tions from accounts of former prisoners. 
Professor Ernst Tallgren, an Estonian who 
was for two years a prisoner, contributes 
the first chapter. Selections are reprinted 
from numerous other articles and books. 
In 1939-40 many Poles were deported to 
the eastern camps, but when the fortunes 
of war made Soviet Russia and Poland 
allies, an amnesty was granted. Many of 
these Poles returned to western Europe 
and have since written of their experi- 
ences, 

By a judicious use of Soviet material, 
also, the authors have been able to gather 
much pertinent data. The Soviet authori- 
ties cut down on the publication of popu- 
lation and regional production statistics 
in the thirties, which makes it difficult for 
the authors to check figures, and also en- 
ables the authorities to hide unpleasant 
facts. As always, this can be justified as 
being “in the interest of state security.” 
Maps are presented showing the location 
of the labor camps in different periods, 
there being well over one hundred in 1947. 
The number of prisoners varies greatly ac- 
cording to the policy of the moment, tak- 
ing great jumps after the enforced collec- 
tivization of agriculture about 1930, the 
purges of 1935, the annexation of terri- 
tories in 1940, and the screenings of dis- 
placed person and war prisoners after 
1945, Although there are higher estimates, 
the authors tend to favor a figure of from 
eight to twelve million. There is also a 
question of exactly who should be included 
under “forced labor.” Many nonprison- 
ers work in prison camps more or less un- 
der duress, while many persons freed from 
camps must continue to live in exile. Mr. 
Nicolaevsky contributes one chapter to 
the book, and it is a harrowing description 
of the development of the large gold fields 
in the northeastern Kolyma region. 

The second half of the volume is a 
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monograph by Mr. Dallin on zhe develop- 
ment of forced labor camps. He starts 
out with Communist theory on the cause 
of crime, showing that in the early years 
a real attempt was made to establish a new 
penal system based on corrective labor, 
and that this penal system broke down 
and the Soviet leaders combined com- 
pulsory labor for criminals and concen- 
tration camps to form the modern Forced 
Labor Camps of the thirties. The use of 
forced labor has become an integral part 
of the five-year plans, and so necessary 
that it is unlikely that the prison camp 
population will decline in the near future. 
The camps are largely recruiced and ad- 
ministered by the secret police. Not all 
are alike. “Conditions in the agricul- 
tural penal colonies would seem like para- 
dise to the prison workers ‘in coal mines 
and lumber camps.” Inadequate clothing 
and food, the extreme cold in winter and 
the myriads of mosquitoes in summer, 
make the far northern camps a veritable 
graveyard, 

That the labor camps exist, aot even the 
Soviet authorities deny; and they have 
officially celebrated achievements produced 
by forced labor, such as the White Sea 
Canal. The Soviet authorities, however, 
tend to stress the ideal corditions pre- 
vailing in these “Corrective Camps.” 
Dallin presents enough evidence to show 
that this is balderdash, and that forced 
prison labor is always what early Com- 
munist writers maintained it was—slavery. 

E. C. HELMREICH 

Bowdoin College 


DEAN, Vera Micueres. Russia: Menace 
or Promise. Pp. viii, 158. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1947. $2.00. 
The purpose of the “Headline Series” 

published by the Foreign Po_icy Associa- 

tion is to provide sufficient urbiased back- 
ground information to enable readers to 
reach intelligent and independent conclu- 
sions on some of the important interna- 
tional problems of our age. Russia: 

Menace or Promise, by the association’s 

Research Director, is the second of the 

“Headline Series” to be printed in perma- 

nent form. This little book is designed 

for senior high school studen-s and is or- 
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ganized around twenty-one questions about 
Russia. In addition, the booklet contains 
a partial text of the official aims of the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan and the text of the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R. as of Feb- 
ruary 1944. 

What are the Russian people and their 
country like? What is Russia’s Foreign 
Policy? What course should the United 
States follow toward Russia? These and 
other questions are answered by Mrs. 
Dean in lucid style and in a sympathetic 
tone. As in her previous writings, the 
author appears to be noé disheartened by 
the turmoil and brutalities of the past 
quarter of a century in Russia. Like 
other competent students of Russian his- 
tory, she finds no difficulty in appraising 
events and developments in the light of 
historical perspective. 

Discriminating readers might find it un- 
easy, however, to correlate these answers 
with the performances of Soviet Russian 


x 


spokesmen at the United Nations meet-~-~ 


ings, their intransigence and excessive use 
of the veto power in the Security Council 
proceedings. There is no reference to or 
explanation of Soviet Russia’s aggressive 
action in the Near and Middle East and 
in the Far East. Surprisingly, the author 
does not specify how and where Russia is 
either a menace or a promise, neither or 
both. 
CHARLES PRINCE 
Washington, D. C. 


Palestine: A Study of Jewish, Arab, and 
British Policies (two volumes). Vol. I, 
pp. xxii, 593; Vol. II, pp. vii, 787; map 
of Palestine in three sections. New 
Haven: Yale University Press for the 
Esco Foundation for Palestine, 1947. 
$12.00. 


The subject of Palestine as a possible 
national home of the Jews—the goal of 
Zionism—has brought into existence a vast 
literature of widely scattered data. The 
book under review endeavors to meet the 
need for a comprehensive and reliable 
presentation of facts, theories, and docu- 
ments concerning this harassed little land 
and its peoples. These large volumes pro- 
vide a definitive source book in the field 
of Palestinian affairs. They consist of re- 
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ports and studies especially prepared by a 
staff of internationally known scholars and 
specialists, Christians and Jews, the whole 
having been carefully integrated and inter- 
estingly presented by an able director 
(who, incidentally, remains unnamed) ap- 
pointed by the Esco Foundation. The 
book consumed about three vears in the 
making, from 1942 to 1945, a supplement 
having been added to summarize develop- 
ments from the time of the San Francisco 
Conference, April 1345, through the Re- 
port of the Anglo-American Committee of 
Inquiry, May 1946. 

After discussing briefly the antecedents 
of Zionism and the formation of the Zion- 
ist movement by Theodor Herzl, the study 
treats at length of the motivations and 
meanings of the Baifour Declaration; the 
Peace Conference end the Mandate for 
Palestine to the British under the League 
of Nations; the inner development of the 
Yishuv (the Jewish community) socially, 
culturally, and scientifically; the crystal- 
lization of British policy in the Mac- 
Donald Paper of 1939; and later develop- 
ments during and after World War II. 
Oil, Russia, and the international struggle 
for power in the Near and Middle East, 
as well as American interests and policy 
in that portion of the world, are also dis- 
cussed. 

In the perspective of subsequent events, 
the Royal Commission headed by Lord 
Peel appears to have presented the most 
thoroughgoing and statesmanlike of the re- 
ports on Palestine (see Chapter XII}. Its 
conclusion is summed up in these words: 
“Twelve years ago the National Home 
was an experiment: today it is a ‘going 
concern.” The Peel Commission recom- 
mended partition of the land between the 
Jews and the Arabs, reserving an enclave 
to safeguard British interests. With rea- 
sonable and proper modifications, the Peel 
recommendations can provide a fair basis 
for the solution of the Palestine problem. 

Study of these volumes convinces one 
that, although Palestine presents a com- 
plex problem, it is not incapable of solu- 
tion; that the country, administered by 
men of good will and aided by modern 
scientific techniques, has the capacity to 
absorb hundreds of thousands of immi- 


grants; that the Arab masses have bene- 
fited considerably by the presence of Jews 
in the land, for their “wages rose, markets 
for country products expanded, more roads 
and bridges and schools were built” (p. 
662); and that neither Jews, Arabs, nor 
British alone, but all together, under en- 
lightened guidance on the part of the 
United Nations, can achieve progress, 
justice, and peace for Palestine and the 
Near East, and possibly for the world. 

MORTIMER J. COHEN 

Philadelphia 


VENKATASUBBIAH, H Asia in the Modern 
World. Pp. 119. New Delhi: Indian 
Council of World Affairs, 1947. Rs. 5. 


The Asia Relations Conference, held at 
New Delhi in March 1947, symbolized the 
emergence of a new and self-reliant Asia. 
Representatives of nearly thirty nations 
gathered to discuss the cultural, political, 
and economic conditions of their conti- 
nent. 

Asia in the Modern World is a handbook 
compiled by one of the Indian research 
associates of the conference. The intro- 
ductory section gives a brief but pene- 
trating analysis of the place of Asiz in the 
contemporary world. The general back- 
wardness of the continent is acknowledged 
and much of the responsibility for this is 
credited to Western political and economic 
imperialism, but there is no bitterness or 
exaggerated nationalism in the discussion. 
World War II is recognized as a landmark 
in Asian history, bringing to a climax the 
revolt against colonialism and the demand 
for national freedom. Asia today is mov- 
ing toward a new international status, free 
to chart its own course, yet faced with 
perplexing problems. As to the future, 
the author hopes that “with patience, re- 
source, and strength Asia ought to be able 
to decisively influence the world toward 
peace and social justice.” 

The political and economic organization 
of twenty-six Asian countries is summa- 
rized in the main portion of the book. 
The constitutional structure of each na- 
tion is described, presenting a great deal of 
useful information in compact form. It is 
a little surprising to have Egypt included 
as part of Asia and to have Siberia 
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omitted, but otherwise the data are well 
balanced and accurate. 

The section on economics includes in- 
formation on population, natural ~esources, 
agriculture, and industry for each nation. 
Much of this material is preserted very 
briefly, but it represents careful research, 
particularly in regard to those countries 
for which few reliable statistics are avail- 
able. In dealing with China, however, the 
major industrial cities along the seacoast 
have been overlooked, and in the Near East 
the importance of this area’s enormous oil 
resources has been underestimated. 

This volume quite unintentionally dem- 
onstrates the great diversity of Asia and 
how slight the basis is for develcping any 
continental co-operation or solidarity. The 
information regarding the different nations 
is presented in a factual and objective 
manner, but the book fails to integrate its 
material in terms of broad trends and in- 
ternational pressures. This is a popular 
handbook without bibliography and with 
no sources or dates for its statistical ma- 
terial. It is written in English, which was 
the language of the conference. 

PAuL F. Cressey 

Wheaton College 

Norton, Massachusetts 


Morwani, Kewar, India, A Synthesis of 
Cultures. Pp. xx, 319. Bombay, India: 
Thacker & Co., 1947. Rs. 7/14. 


This book is itself such a synthesis of 
truth, exaggeration, unproved premises, and 
one-sided interpretation as to make the 
reader doubt the value of synthesis. How- 
ever, since Western civilization is today 
certainly in need of criticism, ministers 
and political scientists should read this 
book, not for its accuracy but for its 
provocativeness. It is written with a 
facile, journalistic pen. 

One cannot quarrel with the mein thesis 
that in planning India’s future, the plan- 
ners should have a conception of the 
whole and develop each aspect thereof in 
relation to the other parts, that considera- 
tion should be given to cultural and spir- 
itual values and the human side of life, 
and that great use should be mace of the 
“science” of sociology. Quotes Dr. Mot- 
wani: “India saw that the physical does 


not get its full sense until it stands in 
right relation to the supra-physical.” Ob- 
jection, however, should be taken to the 
representation of the ideology of the Wes: 
through its vices and that of India 
through its virtues alone. It is just as 
ridiculous to call democracy and dictator- 
ship, both of which were known ages ago, 
twin children of science and the machine 
as it is to speak of India’s balanced ad- 
justment between man, nature, and ani- 
mal without mention of the level on whick. 
that adjustment was made. 

The author follows Humpty Dumpty ir 
saying “This means what I mean it shal 
mean.” He criticizes Western marriage 
as no longer a spiritual adventure but = 
biological necessity. He praises India’s 
“Vision of the One,” and defends the 
caste system as a social necessity, making 
little reference either to the source of the 
classification or to the evil effects of the 
stratification of society, finding its justifi- 
cation in the ancient Vedic conception of 
the acceptance of daily tasks. The group 
is extolled] as against the individual, and 
many would object to the ideas that the 
liberated individual in the West lives in a 
“no man’s land” and that the Christian 
philosophy of life—affirmation and opti- 
mism—is less worthy than the Indian phi- 
losophy of negation. 

It is asserted that the Aryans in India 
did not annihilate the primitive peoples 
with whom they came into contact, as the 
European races did; even if this statement 
were accurate, one can hardly admit the 
superior morality of their enslavement 
through tntouchability, and that this was 
merely “essigning them to tasks befitting 
their intelligence and subordinate status.” 
The further complaint is made that West- 
ern science has robbed nature of its natu- 
ral resources; but was nature made for 
the benefit of man, or vice versa? Per- 
haps it is uncharitable to refer to the new 
Dominion of Pakistan as a departure from 
India’s history as a “continuous movement 
towards the attainment of social and po- 
litical unity.” 

The author’s discussion of India’s re- 
ligions, philosophies, art, science, educa- 
tion, and so forth contains some interest- 
ing points, but it reads like a compendium 
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of the opinions of others, and is much too 
brief to be of more than reference value. 
ALBERT E. KANE 
Washington, D. C. 


Wier, Roserr N. Eternal Lawyer: A 
Legal Biography of Cicero. Pp. xviii, 
264. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1947. $3.00. 

The accomplishments of Cicero as an 
orator, statesman, writer, and philosopher 
have made his fame secure. His latest 
biographer now attempts to immortalize 
him as a lawyer. It is the euthor’s pur- 
pose not only to show Cicero’s position as 
a lawyer but also to demonstrate that his 
unflagging devotion to the cause of justice 
and the rule of law is the principal key to 
understanding of his life. 

To the facts of Cicero’s life as detailed 
in such standard biographies as Boissier, 
Delayen and Frank, this book adds next to 
nothing. The chief events, set against the 
perspective of Roman life, are recounted 
in a pleasant and readable manner, and no 
knowledge of the Roman world is presup- 
posed (we are told, for example, that 
Vergil wrote The Aeneid and is one of the 
world’s greatest poets). Strangely enough, 
almost nothing is said of Cicero’s legal edu- 
cation, and the reader who expects to 
learn. something of Roman law and its 
characteristics will be disappointed. The 
interest of the book lies in the author’s 
interpretation of Cicero’s character and in 
a final chapter summarizing Cicero’s phi- 
losophies of government and law. 

Judge Wilkin’s interpretation is not al- 
together convincing, but he has written a 
persuasive brief on behalf of his client. 
An idealist and a conservative, Cicero 
firmly believed in the maintenance of law 
and order as it existed. His conviction 
that law is the expression of enduring prin- 
ciples no doubt explains much that is 
laudable in his private practice and in his 
public conduct. He raised the standards 
of the legal profession in Rome, and, 
through his writings, influenced the devel- 
opment of a science of jurisprudence. 
There is much, however, in Cicero’s career 
which is creditable neither to his principles 
nor to the legal profession. He publicly 
attacked the character of his client Cras- 
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sus; he ignored judicial process in de- 
manding peremptory action after the ex- 
posure of the Catilinarian conspirators. 
Even his biographer is forced to admit 
that as praetor Cicero’s conduct was more 
that of a politician than that of a jurist 
administering the law. Many of these 
shortcomings Judge Wilkin attempts to ex- 
plain; others he asks us to forgive. His 
explanations and excuses are not always 
acceptable. On one occasion we are told 
that allowances must be made for artistic 
temperaments; on another, he defends 
Cicero’s political opportunism by urging 
that a public man must often sacrifice his 
ideals to expediency. Thus, the incon- 
sistencies in Cicero’s behavior and the 
weaknesses in his character cannot all be 
reconciled by portraying him as a lawyer. 
In spite of the author, the impression 
with which we are left is less one of a 
strong and high-minded lawyer than of an 
orator, a philosopher, and a humanist who 
was one of the great figures in the closing 
years of the Republic. It is hard to 
escape the feeling that in his enthusiasm 
for his theme, Judge Wilkin may have 
forced Cicero onto a Procrustean bed. 

Judge Wilkin’s interest in zhe problem 
of the maintenance of the rule of law in 
the modern world makes pertinent his ob- 
servations on a period in history which 
was confronted with many problems simi- 
lar to our own. Occasionally his parallels 
are misleading (Caesar is equated with 
Hitler, and Cicero is called a zhampion of 
parliamentary government), but it is rele- 
vant for us to know how thcse problems 
have arisen in the past and how the issues 
were resolved. 

Grorce L Haskins 
University of Pennsylvania Law School 


Isety, Jeter A. Horace Greeley and the 
Republican Party, 1853-1861: A Study 
of the New York Tribune. Pp. xvi, 368, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1947. $4.50. 

Until now Horace Greeley has resisted 
all efforts to prepare a really first-rate, 
definitive biography. Nor is the reason 
far to seek, for he presents the most for- 
midable difficulties. Not orly is there 
available an overwhelming’ mass of mate- 
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rial, diffuse, contradictory, and inconclu- 
sive, but it is a sad fact that the further 
the historian delves into this, the less the 
sense of kinship or compassion he comes 
to feel for the man. With all Greeley’s 
warm and genuine show of humanitarian- 
ism, his generosity in behalf of individuals, 
his heralded championship of right, he re- 
mains at bottom of soul confusec and dis- 
oriented intellectually, bent on making 
seem unassailably moral whatever—deep 
down—he has set his mind upon. The 
more one becomes involved in his record, 
the less sympathetic does one grow, and 
the more difficult is the task of depicting 
him rationally and compassionate_y. 

Certainly Dr. Isely has done the best 
job on that part of Greeley’s career con- 
nected with his share in and influence upon 
the birth of the Republican Party, par- 
ticularly as it constituted the Northern 
answer to the slaveholders’ determination 
to fasten slavery upon the Nation in ever 
increasing degree. Dr. Isely has accom- 
plished this by a rare combination of in- 
defatigable research and keenly selective 
scholarship, by the clashing arts of dis- 
covery and blue pencil. 

The author is at his best when evaluat- 
ing Greeley’s views on social and economic 
phenomena. Of course it was in these 
realms that Greeley was soundest—though 
still not always consistent—and most in- 
fluential. To the extent that Greeley ever 
had an unswerving credo, Dr. Isely could 
cite no better example than this quotation 
from The Tribune in reaction to the Dred 
Scott decision: “We mean to create an en- 
lightened Public Sentiment which shall 
ultumately place the Federal Government 
... in the hands of men... who will 
regard Freedom as the universal and ever- 
lasting rule and Slavery as the local and 
transitory exception.” 

It was in such glittering general-ties, un- 
fortunately, that Greeley’s thinking proc- 
esses were at their best. But wher it came 
to their application to particular problems 
or the extent to which such application 
was feasible, then Greeley hesiteted and 
fumbled. His mind presents a curious con- 
tradiction. He could often judge local 
events and the immediate future with 
seerlike prescience; yet he was never ca- 


pable of projecting this insight onto a 
larger stage or a more distant time with 
any degree of sureness. 

Thus, as the author makes clear, Greeley 
could predict uncannily during the cam- 
paign of 1856 what Buchanan’s course 
would be in regard to protecting slavery 
in the territories, however clamant his 
protestations to the contrary; for this was 
at once limited and near at hand. But 
Dr. Isely also points out how unrealistic, 
for example, was Greeley’s judgment as to 
the behavior of the poor, exploited whites 
of the South when the swelling stresses of 
sectional disagreement would finally force 
them to take sides. Did not this come 
about because Greeley, for all his shrewd- 
ness in respect to minor, ephemeral events, 
was unequal to grasping the implications 
of so complicated, so obscure, and so dy- 
namic a development? 

The author has been somewhat less suc- 
cessful in his treatment of purely political 
events, especially the Republican nominat- 
ing convention of 1860. He has barely 
scratched the surface of the intrigues, 
pressures, and finagling which finally 
brought about the nomination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, so shabbily chosen, so su- 
premely right in choice. I am afraid that 
Greeley and Isely alike are the earnest 
amateurs, beyond their depth in profes- 
sional skulduggery, which they barely 
sense and cannot cope with. It takes a his- 
torian like Randall, who can be just as 
hard-boiled as the shady characters he is 
called upon to re-create, to limn a truer, 
fuller picture of the smoke-filled rooms 
where the plotters made their sordid deals 
and agreed on the people’s candidate. 

I have a few minor criticisms. Turn to 
page 281, where the author makes Greeley 
appear somewhat less than straightforward 
in his attitude toward Seward’s candidacy. 
This is indeed a moot point, and I am cer- 
tainly not convinced by the three quota- 
tions the author cites in note 69 to sup- 
port his argument. The first is just the 
kind of report the fawning henchman has 
written his chief since the world began, 
telling him what he would like to believe. 
And the other two seem to me to prove 
nothing in particular. Then there is a bit 
of slipshod writing on next to the last 
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page, when the author says: “In the seven- 
teen [sic] years remaining in his life, 
Greeley sought to eradicate the scars of 
the Civil War.” 

But these are of course minute defects. 
Dr, Isely must be congratulated on pre- 
senting for the first time—if only during 
a single decade—a complete, three-dimen- 
sional, understanding portrait of the com- 
plex individual called Horace Greeley. 

ALPHONSE B. MILLER 

Philadelphia 
Daniets, JosepHus. Shirt-Sieeve Diplo- 

mat. Pp, xix, 547. 

versity of North Carolina Press, 1947. 

$5.00. 

The record of Josephus Daniels’ nine- 
year diplomatic mission to Mexico (1933- 
42) comprises the fifth and final volume of 
his autobiographical series. A self-styled 
“shirt-sleeve diplomat,” whose “experience 
in politics and as Secretary of the Navy 
was compensation for lack of technical 
training,’ he claims company with the 
nonprofessionals, as opposed to career 
diplomats and “stuffed-shirts.” This clas- 
sification is novel, since the shirt-sleeve 
diplomat was traditionally one who won 
his title because of his forthright methods, 
without reference to his career status. 

It can be accepted without quibble that 
Mr. Daniels was a shirt-sleeve diplomat, 
whatever the exact meaning of the term. 
He was a nonprofessional and was forth- 
right in his behavior. Also, he scoffed 
at diplomatic protocol, frowned on long, 
elaborate, didactic diplomatic note-writing, 
and, on occasion, violated diplomatic prece- 
dent. He urged his staff to “look and act 
like Uncle Sam.” 

When President Roosevelt commissioned 
Josephus Daniels Ambassador to Mexico 
he said, “I have enunciated the doctrine 
(Good Neighbor). . . . But it is yours to 
incarnate it.” This injunction the Ambas- 
sador endeavored to obey. Fortunately, he 
was ‘spiritually and temperamentally en- 
dowed to play the role to the limit. He 
said, “I think I can say that the only yard- 
stick by which I measured everything we 
did in connection with every problem which 
arose was—Will it promote the Good 
Neighbor goal?” In witnessing, in 1941, 
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“the relations between Mexico and the 
United States ...on the most sincerely 
friendly bases in their history,” and “the 
solidarity of co-operation” in the war ef- 
fort, the retiring Ambassador saw the 
vindication of his diplomatic efforts. 

The substantial accuracy of Mr. Daniels’ 
estimate of his mission cannot be gainsaid. 
This does not mean, however, that his 
apologia is to be accepted completely as 
represented. For example, it would be 
interesting to know to what extent the 
mission actually won the friendship of the 
Mexican people, and not just their govern- 
ment. It is well known that Mexican col- 
laboration in the war was not popular; it 
was called “the United States’ War” or 
“Padilla’s War.” Also it is well known 
that Padilla’s pro-United States attitude 
mnilitated against him in his campaign for 
the Presidency. Mexican friendship pro- 
duced by Daniels’ “incarnation of the Good 
Neighbor Policy” is easier to believe than 
to prove. 

Then there is the matter of Daniels’ 
general attitude toward the subject of 
diplomatic protection. Since noninterven- 
tion was the keystone of the Good Neigh- 
bor arch, and since diplomatic interposi- 
tion was regarded by the Mexicans as a 
form of intervention, diplomatic pressure as 
a means of affording protection to Ameri- 
cans in Mexico (particularly large land- 
owners and oil companies) was eschewed. 
In applying his “Good Neighbor yardstick,” 
and in his endeavor to evaluate problems 
not by American but by Mexican consid- 
erations, Mr. Daniels so confounded the 
traditional role of diplomatic representa- 
tion as to cause bewildered Americans in 
Mexico to ask “who was protecting whom.” 
After the oil expropriations Mr. Daniels 
refused to intervene in the controversy 
beyond reiterating his advice to the oil 
companies to negotiate directly with the 
Mexican Government. In this as in other 
instances, it cannot be said that the Ameri- 
can Ambassador was a vigorous defender 
of American rights. 

Daniels very cleverly contrasts his own 
diplomacy with that of his Republican 
predecessor Dwight Morrow, “the Banker 
Diplomat” who “kept always in view the 
goal of his inflexible purpose . . . to se- 
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cure and undergird the claim of American 
oil companies to the ownership of much 
of Mexico’s petroleum wealth.” By the 
courting of Calles he accomplished this ob- 
jective, although, according to Daniels, it 
nullified the Mexican Constitution. As a 
matter of fact, the Morrow-Calles arrange- 
ment did not void the constituticn, but in- 
stead pledged the Mexican Government not 
to violate the Bucareli agreements. This 
seems to be a studied effort to misrepre- 
sent the objectives and the achievements of 
the Morrow mission in order to reflect 
greater merit, by contrast, on tke Daniels 
mission. 

As is to be expected of “the Tar Heel 
Editor,” the presentation of his subject is 
interesting and often absorbing. There 
are many interesting stories and anecdotes 
illustrative of the problems connected with 
the conduct of a foreign diplomatic mis- 
sion; but more important are zhe many 
bits of fact, hitherto unknown, which help 
to explain one of the most important chap- 
ters in our diplomatic history. 

J. Lrovp MECHAM 

University of Texas 


Frye, Wi11am. Marshall: Cuizen Sol- 
dier. Pp. 397. Indianapolis and New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1947. $3.75. 
“And if we then ask what kind of intel- 

lect is most closely associated with mili- 
tary genius, a glance at the subject as well 
as at experience will teach us that search- 
ing, rather than creative, minds compre- 
hensive minds rather than such as pursue 
one special line, cool, rather than fiery, 
heads are those to which in time of war 
we should prefer to trust the velfare of 
our brothers and children, the konor and 
safety of our country ” 

These words by Karl von Clausewitz 
describe the George C. Marshall of Mr. 
Frye’s biography. Adulatory, possibly with 
very good reason, sincere, and straightfor- 
ward, this book is a full-length portrait of 
Marshall from his birth to his retirement 
as Chief of Staff in November 1345. Be- 
tween these points it is far more than a 
chronological account of a man’s life; it 


is a brief survey of the War Department,- 


its policies and personalities, over nearly 
half a century; it is a brief survey of the 
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Army’s expansion and attack in two world 
wars. Without pulling his punches, the 
author gives his interpretation of many of 
the outstanding tensions within the War 
Department and the Army since 1900. 
The controversy over the creation of the 
General Staff, and Elihu Root’s triumph in 
its establishment in 1903 are clearly pre- 
sented. The struggle between the “profes- 
sional army” advocates and those favoring 
the “citizen army” is examined in detail 
as Marshall became the leader of the sec- 
ond group. MacArthur’s sending of Mar- 


„shali to “exile” in 1933 as senior instructor 


with the Ilinois National Guard is told 
inferentially, but it is told. And the open 
warfare between Secretary of War Harry 
S. Woodring and Assistant Secretary of 
War Louis M. Johnson is examined to the 
point of conversations in quotation marks. 
This brings up a very interesting mat- 
ter. Mr. Frye apparently knows whereof 
he speaks; he writes without hesitation 
about what happened in closed meetings; 
he goes so far as to quote even President 
Roosevelt’s conversations. Yet nowhere 
does he indicate the sources of his knowl- 
edge; his book contains neither notes nor 
references. Undoubtedly he has seen pri- 
vate papers of the most confidential char- 
acter. Certainly the statement in the pref- 
atory “Acknowledgment,” “the friendly in- 
terest, and generous co-operation of the 
Secretary of War, Robert P. Patterson, 
alone have made possible even so limited 
a study as this of General Marshall” is an 
explanation of great weight. Moreover, 
the expressed indebtedness to John J. Mc- 
Cloy, Robert A Lovett, Howard C. Peter- 
sen, and generals of note almost indicates 
War Department sanction of the work. 
Mr. Frye makes no pretense that this is 
a “definitive” biography. He nowhere inti- 
mates that he has written a “scholarly” 
work. But he has produced a most in- 
teresting, well-written, apparently factual, 
wholly competent, and well-balanced ac- 
count of Marshall and the Army which 
was Marshall’s life through forty-five years 
and two world wars. Mr. Frye sees and 
portrays Marshall as a great man. Yet 
almost nowhere does he go beyond saying 
that his subject was a man “of self-disci- 
pline, of moral courage, of simplicity of 
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speech and manner, of absolute and trans- 
parent honesty ... (p. 257). For Mar- 
shall was not only a superb staff officer, he 
was also a commander” (p. 269). 
Harvey M. Rice 
State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


Knicut, FRANK H. Freedom and Reform: 
Essays in Economics and Social Philoso- 
phy. Pp. vii, 409. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1947. $3:50. 


In these critical and exploratory essays, 
most of them originally printed in various 
places in the last dozen years, Professor 
Knight has the object of discovering how 
individual freedom may be preserved 
against current developments which 
threaten the liberal organization of society. 
He pursues his purpose with seriousness, 
summoning argument and illustrations from 
the many fields with which he is familiar, 
including the natural sciences as well as 
anthropology, sociology, ethics, economics, 
and politics. As befits a philosopher, he 
takes time for arriving at sharp definition 
of essential terms which are commonly 
distorted by veneration or revilement. 

From a well-stocked, restless mind, this 
is a book written in a library. For all its 
scientific method, one may feel that it is a 
book of dogma, not sufficiently mindful of 
developments which compel compromises. 
Professor Knight’s lance is tilted princi- 
pally at collectivism, which he appears to 
think is a proposition, while in reality it is 
a process. He speculates apcrehensively 
about what socialism, for example, would 
entail, not troubling to notice institutions 
which have taken firm form or are mani- 
festly in progress toward establishment. 
Thus, “The assumptions made by social- 
ists in general... afford the only con- 
crete basis for discussing socialism at all.” 
When this was written the Soviet experi- 
ment had been under way for two decades; 
though the British Labor Party’s program 
had not been put into practize, govern- 
ment, notably in the United States during 
the Great Depression, had assumed new 
economic and social responsibilities por- 
tending further abandonment of laissez 
faire. 
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The author damns coercion of the indi- 
vidual by the state. So do most of us. 
He is inclined to forget the coercions which 
follow on the breakdown of a private capi- 
talist economy. It is hard to conceive of 
compulsions more harsh than those of 
mass poverty and unemployment. Such 
catastrophes to individual freedom call the 
state forward willy-nilly, and in the emer- 
gency, acting in unprepared haste, the state 
readily becomes arbitrary, then reckless, 
and may lead on to war. War is the most 
coercive of all behavior, but war Professor 
Knight seems to excuse where it involves 
the fight for rights. ‘This position leaves 
the present reviewer confused. 

Professor Knight does not often recog- 
nize the extent to which collectivist devel- 
opments are prompted by the technical 
economic advantages to be gained. That 
the “ideology” of socialism, for example, 
is so largely an engineering plan for pro- 
duction and use of goods and services, does 
not mean, however, that the economic re- 
organization will fail to enlarge the free- 
dom of the individual. It may not only 
lessen former social evils, but may afford 
political and cultural liberties not other- 
wise open to the masses of the people. 

Broapus MITCHELL 

New York City 


TowLe, Lawrence W. International Trade 
and Commercial Policy. Pp. xiii, 780. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1947. 
$4.50. 


In an era when growing interest is being 
evidenced on the subjects of international 
economics and the commerce of nations, 
this book should be welcomed by teachers 
and students who are looking for a timely 
and straightforward analysis of the eco- 
nomic basis of foreign relations and the 
mechanisms of international trade. 

The purpose of the text is to present 
“the major issues of international eco- 
nomics and their political ramifications, 
especially with reference to the commercial 
policies of nations.” The methodology of 
the author involves an initial presentation 
of fundamental principles of trade and ex- 
change, and approximately one-third of the 
book deals with the historical beginnings 
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of such factors as mercantilism, the de- 
velopment of foreign exchang2, the case 
for free trade, the mutual irdependence 
theory, and others. The author has drawn 
generously from the contributions of clas- 
sical and modern economists, and the sug- 
gested readings at the end of each chapter 
are of special value. 

The remainder of the book is concerned 
with modern commercial policy. The au- 
thor succinctly but clearly describes the 
principal forces influencing tw2ntieth-cen- 
tury commercial practices and the various 
tools involved in such transactions, Tariff 
procedures, commercial treaties trade car- 
tels, international investments, and clear- 
ing and payment agreements are compe- 
tently discussed. 

In general, the book is writter in a schol- 
arly vein, with the author concluding that 
“a sound world economy can be reached 
only by unrestricted international exchange 
of goods”—a situation which will necessi- 
tate the elimination or substantial reduc- 
tion of existing national trade barriers. In 
this and other reasoning the acthor paral- 
lels the objectives of the proposed Inter- 
national Trade Organization. It is to be 
regretted that publication date bf this text 
eliminated a more complete description of 
the aims and activities of this body. The 
book does reflect an awareness that we 
live in a world of many conflicting systems, 
and approaches problems of modern com- 
mercial policy from a practicel point of 
view while at the same time avciding over- 
simplification and generalizatior. 

Haror E. HALL 

Washington, D, C. 


Hansen, AtvIN H. Economic Policy and 
Full Employment. Pp. xii, 340. New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1947. $4.00. 


The free enterprise system is one of or- 
dered liberty and equality under the law. 
Its survival requires intelligent use of sci- 
entific knowledge, “rational and democratic 
planning” (p. 28). Its influence in inter- 
national councils depends primarily, if not 
singly, on its success in providing full em- 
ployment. In this superb and compact 
volume Professor Hansen clearly and pa- 
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tiently outlines the necessary program: 
maintain, stabilize, and raise “aggregate 
effective demand” (p. 42), i.e., “consumer 
expenditures plus governmental outlays 
and private capital investment.” The 
“basic problem,” he states, is “continually 
finding adequate outlets for the savings 
generated by (1) the amortization of past 
debt, public and private, (2) depreciation 
reserves, (3) net corporate savings and 
(4) savings of individuals from current in- 
come” (p. 119). 

Dr. Hansen warned in the summer of 
1946 that the great immediate danger 
was inflation and recommended “not only 
monetary and fiscal controls but also, 
among other things, a balanced wage-and- 
price policy, control of monopoly, promo- 
tion of high productivity, technical prog- 
ress and above all, social unity and co- 
hesiveness” (p. vii; also cf. pp. 329-30). 

Now Dr. Hansen spells out his recom- 
mendations in fuller detail. After survey- 
ing the government declarations and pro- 
grams of England, Canada, Australia, 
Sweden, and the United States, he out- 
lines the basic policies necessary for full 
employment. Shift the tax rate and ex- 
emptions so as to raise the consumption 
function in times of depression and lower 
it in times of prosperity. Pay off debt in 
prosperity (pp. 164-65). Relieve corpora- 
tions from taxation on that part of re- 
tained earnings which is invested in fixed 
plant and equipment (p. 230). Promote 
an “equilibrium ratio of wages to profits” 
(p. 158), and press for lower unit costs 
by research (p. 179), new techniques, and 
elimination of monopolistic and restrictive 
practices (pp. 15-17). Among other meas- 
ures, Hansen advocates low rates of in- 
terest, social security, “public investment 
partly or wholly loan financed” (p. 182), 
and “publicity, not coercion, to enforce a 
rational price policy—one that would pro- 
mote expansion, and full employment” (p. 
240). 

Concerning the role of profits in cre- 
ating full employment, Hansen says: “In 
a fluctuating society high boom profits are 
necessary to offset the losses or low profits 
of depression years. It is a vicious circle. 
The high profits of the boom, while neces- 
sary to provide satisfactory average profits, 
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nevertheless render the depression inevi- 
table. Boom profits induce a volume of 
savings (retained earnings and individual 
savings from dividends) higher than the 
long-term requirements of growth and ad- 
vancing technique. The high proñts of the 
boom are the inevitable precursors of an 
impending depression” (p. 255). 

As did Adam Smith in his Wealth of 
Nations, Professor Hansen emphasizes that 
“the true wealth of a nation consists not 
in its physical assets but in its capacity to 
produce a high real income... . All of 
the property claims . . . derive their value 
from the capacity of a society to produce. 
Overemphasis on physical things is a hang- 
over from an earlier period... . Today, 
more than ever before, intangibles such as 
scientific knowledge, skills, technical train- 
ing, personal health and efficiency, social 
unity, and capacity to co-operete are of 
prime importance” (p. 185). 

The passages quoted above are but a 
meager sample of the quality of this great 
book. It provides a blueprint for the 
preservation of what is often called “the 
American way of life.” It should be care- 
fully studied by every corporate executive 
and governmental policy-maker. It de- 
serves the widest possible distribution and 
discussion until it becomes a vital part of 
the thinking of every American citizen. 

THEODORE J. Kreps 

Stanford University 


PETERSON, FLORENCE. Survey of Labor 
Economics, Pp. xix, 843. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1947. $4.00. 

It takes some time to become adjusted 
to the idea that this book is not an evalua- 
tion of the economic concepts of labor 
unions, but a descriptive work on Ameri- 
can labor problems. Once this hurdle is 
overcome, the volume commands respect 
as a well-written and comprehensive text 
for a survey course in labor problems, and 
it will undoubtedly find wide use in this 
field. Furthermore, as a reference work 
it is a most convenient substitute for a 
dozen other volumes on the shelf. 

The material is divided into four sec- 
tions. The first three chapters of Part I 
are excellent treatments of the problems of 
population, the national labor force, and 
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the trends in the chief fields of gainful ac- 
tivity. The rest of this section and Part 
IV give a broad and yet detailed ground- 
work for social security legislation and 
accident protection. Part IZ contains eight 
strong chapters on wages and hours. Part 
TI deals with the American labor move- 
ment and the regulation of collective bar- 
gaining. In all these fields the author, 
economist of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, shows her wide familiarity 
with the published material and her pains- 
taking care to produce a clear and readable 
survey of the field. 

From the standpoint of this reviewer, a 
book on labor is of most value today when 
it is courageous in its presentation, and 
this means a willingness to discuss frankly 
the less favorable features of union ac- 
tivity and labor legislation. Perhaps be- 
cause of her official position and perhaps 
because of her own attitude, tne author 
seems to have passed over some of the 
most challenging and realistic questions of 
the past decade. As compared to the live 
and objective treatment of sit-down strikes 
(pp. 579-81), the passage on the National 
Labor Relations Act, for example, gives 
no hint of the contention regarding its 
objectionable features or administration. 
Concern is expressed over the somewhat 
remote danger that the courts will miscon- 
strue the Hobbs Anti-Racketeering Act, 
but none about the outrageous abuses prac- 
ticed by conspicuous unions. If an Ameri- 
can were to come back after a number of 
years from a deserted island and read just 
this book alone, he would be shocked and 
bewildered by the huge congressional ma- 
jorities which voted the Case bill and the 
Taft-Hartley bill. Judgment is withheld 
in the book on many importart matters, 
but on such a question as the danger of 
excessively rigid seniority systems the au- 
thor permits herself to say: “If the agen- 
cies which are responsible for the defense 
of our country and for the laws which con- 
trol our political life function under the 
seniority system, it would seem to be fea- 
sible for private business” (p. 633). 

This work could be the definitive vol- 
ume on labor problems if such essential 
corrections in emphasis and content were 
introduced. And perhaps the author will 
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be in a position to do so in some future 
revision. 
HERMAN FELDMAN 
Dartmouth College ` 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


Govurp, Jacop MARTIN Output and Pro- 
ductivity in the Electric ani Gas Utii- 
ties, 1899-1942. Pp. xii, 195. New 
York: National Bureau of Ezonomic Re- 
search, 1946. $3.00. 


This little book is the result of an at- 
tempt to develop indexes of output and 
productivity in the electric and gas utility 
industries. It is another of the important 
series on production and employment in 
various industries published by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 

Dr. Gould’s book maintains the high 
standards hitherto established by the Na- 
tional Bureau in its research publications, 
both as to method and presentation.. The 
author and his staff have done perhaps as 
thorough a job as is possible in view of the 
limited data. 

On the basis of census materials, with 
the addition of other data suprlied by the 
industries for the later portion of the pe- 
riod studied, two sets of indexes of output 
for each industry are presented. Recog- 
nizing the differential price structure which 
is characteristic of these industries, the 
author has provided indexes of physical 
output unweighted, as well as weighted by 
price per unit. He has attempted to gauge 
the possibilities of future growth by fit- 
ting curves to the weighted indexes, and 
has concluded that the electric utilities’ 
weighted output will continue tc grow. but 
at a diminishing rate. The tread for the 
gas industry is seen to be dependent, 
among other things, upon future natural 
gas production. Indexes of the input of 
fuel, capital and labor, and the produc- 
tivity of these productive agents are also 
supplied. 

Perhaps the most significant shortcoming 
of Dr. Gould’s otherwise excelleat work is 
his failure to identify “readiness-to-serve” 
as well as energy actually supplied as part 
of the physical output of service. It is 
true that customers pay principally for 
kilowatt hours of electric energy or for 
cubic feet of gas. Nevertheless, the dif- 
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ferential prices are partly to be explained, 
not merely in terms of differentials of 
costs to serve the several classes, but also 
in terms of the relative values of the serv- 
ice and its ready availability to the differ- 
ent classes. If the quantity of output is 
conceived of as a combination of units of 
readiness to serve with units of energy 
delivered, one can envision the possibility 
of developing output indexes which could 
much more readily be related to input fac- 
tors than those developed by Dr. Gould, 
particularly with respect to the electric 
industry for the more recent years. 

While the development of indexes tak- 
ing into account more than one dimension 
of the physical output of service would in- 
volve a substantially greater amount of re- 
search than was necessary for Dr. Gould’s 
study, the results in terms of an integrated 
program of research in productivity of the 
whole economic system could make it 
worth while. And such an approach would 
make possible much better estimates of 
the contributions to output of labor and 
capital. 

Another objection to taking account of 
the differences in the kinds of service sup- 
plied by a method of weighting by price 
per kilowatt hour or by one thousand cubic 
feet, is that the relationship between prices 
and costs in a regulated industry may vary 
considerably from time to time. This is 
particularly true in industries which em- 
ploy very large amounts of capital in re- 


.lation to other factors. Also, in some 


years, as in 1929, the price-weighted index 
number will probably be too high, since 
aggregate price will be considerably in ex- 
cess of aggregate cost. The reverse is 
likely to be true in a depression year like 
1932. Furthermore, price weighting is ob- 
jectionable in that it destroys the useful- 
ness of the resulting index for any analysis 
of the market for the services, which in- 
volves the construction of price-output re- 
lationships. 

In spite of these shortcomings, which in 
the last analysis reflect the paucity of the 
data rather than any error or omission on 
the part of the author, the indexes of out- 
put and productivity here presented are 
likely to stand as the only comprehensive 
treatment of the matter until such time as 
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National Bureau or some other sponsor 
undertakes a study which will adequately 
recognize all the dimensions of the service. 
Until that time, students of the public 
utilities industries can be grateful for what 
Dr. Gould and the Bureau have already 
done. 
. Henry Herz 
Montclair, New Jersey 


Brack, Joun D., Marton CLAWSON, 
CHARLES R. Sayre, and WALTER W. 
Wıcox. Farm Menagement Pp. xii, 
1073. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1947. $5.00. i 
Teachers of agricultural economics have 

long needed more adequate textbooks. 

As a separate field of academic instruc- 

tion the subject is young. Many of its 

pioneers in American college instruction 
are still living. In the hectic years of de- 
pression and war that have filled most of 
the period since agricultural economics 
came to be a recognized subject in college 
curricula, few of these older economists, 
or even of the younger ones, have found 
time to reduce their subject to orderly 
textbook form. For a subject emerging 
so dynamically in its modern setting, and 
with so little carryover from earlier writers 
such as Mill, Ricardo, Malthus, and the 
physiocrats, it is perhaps as well that it 
was not quickly formalized and reduced to 

a pattern. 

George F. Warren brought cut in 1913 
a textbook on farm management. 
severely practical, and contained little that 
could be classed as a scientific approach. 
Nevertheless it filled 2 need and was widely 
used for many years. Since then a number 
of textbooks on farm management have 
appeared, those of C. L. Holmes, R. L. 
Adams, John A. Hopkins, and others, but 
none has gained the wide popularity of the 
now outdated Warren text. 

In the book here under review this im- 
portant subject has been approached in a 
fresh way with a broader outlook and a 
much more conscious effort to relate the 
principles of both the natural sciences and 
economics to the problems of the individual 
farmer. The book is in six parts, of which 
the first is designed to orient the student 
to agriculture generally and to the ecomony 
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as a whole. There is conscious effort 
throughout to avoid narrowing the subject 
matter to applications suited for only one 
area. At the same time the authors have 
sought to provide or suggest teaching ma- 
terials that can be localized without losing 
the perspective which characterizes the 
book as a whole. 

Part Two deals with systems of farm- 
ing—one-crop farms, specialized livestock 
farms, diversified crop farms, and so on— 
with the reasons for adopting or not adopt- 
ing a given system in a given location. 
Part Three contains the main presentation 
of general principles relating to the eco- 
nomics of production. Part Four deals 
with problems of management, and is more 
like the usual type of farm-management 
textbook than any other section. Part 
Five takes up management by types of 
farming, such as wheat farming, cotton 
farming, irrigation farming, and part-time 
and self-sufficing farming. Part Six is, 
again, a general section that seeks to show 
the student how his farm and his kind of 
business are related to various broader 
problems of the economy. 

This thousand-page book is designed for 
a full year of work at the upper-division 
level. Parts of it can be used for briefer 
courses if that is desired. If covered in 
full it will provide a course that is broader 
than that usually conceived as farm man- 
agement. It touches nearly the whole field ' 
of agricultural economics as seen from the 
standpoint of the individual. Only time 
will determine its attractiveness to the 
teachers of farm management as a medium 
for presenting their subject. It is the be- 
lief of this reviewer, however, that we have 
here a more mature and scientific textbook 
than has ever before been offered in this 
field, and one that will achieve a wide and 
deserved popularity. ; 

Murray R. BENEDICT 

University of California 

Berkeley 


CARMAN, Harry J. (Ed.). Jesse Buel: 
Agricultural Reformer. Pp. xxxvi, 609. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1947. $6.75. 

This is the latest volume in the Colum- 
bia University series of studies in the his- 
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tory of American agriculture. The editor, 
Professor Harry J. Carman, is a descend- 
ant of a long line of successful New York 
farmers and is also one-of the best stu- 
dents of the history of agriculture in the 
Northeast. He therefore is particularly 
competent in his selection of articles from 
The Cultivator and similar documents. 
These papers, chosen from the writings of 
Jesse Buel, reflect the intellectual spirit of 
the times, a spirit which had much to do 
with the growth of scientific agriculture, 
and they also present some of the practi- 
cal farm problems of the 1820’3 and 1830's. 
These writings are characteristic and typi- 
cal of the early nineteenth certury. They 
reveal an awakening to the significance of 
science in relation to agriculture. They 
reflect action on the part of county and 
state agricultural societies and- the agricul- 
tural journals generally in pressing for a 
greater diffusion of useful information 
among farmers. 

Jesse Buel was born in Coanecticut in 
1778, As a boy he was apprenticed as a 
printer, and until he was 45, published 
newspapers in various places in New 
York. At one time he was the state 
printer and publisher in Albany. He evi- 
dently was a man of affairs, running at 
one time as Whig candidate for governor. 
He was a widely read man, and in middle 
age became intensely and devctedly inter- 
ested in agriculture. In 1821, at 43 years 
of age, he sold his newspaper in order to 
devote all his time to agriculture as a 
farmer, experimenter, publicist, and writer. 
A year later he became recording secretary 
of the newly organized New York State 
Agricultural Society and, as such, became 
the editor of The Cultivator. This was 
destined to become one of the most im- 
portant farm journals of the time, reaching 
a circulation of 20,000 by 1839. Professor 
Hedrick, in his History of Agriculture in 
New York State, says that “with one ex- 
ception he [Buel] was probably the most 
successful plant breeder of his day and 
originated several fruits, two of which— 
The Tart Bough apple and th2 Jefferson 
plum—were long standard fricts.” Buel 
was a popularizer, so to speak, and was 
once requested by the Massachusetts 
Board of Education to write a book on 
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agriculture for use in the schools and 
rural libraries of Massachusetts. 

Professor Carman’s work is well or- 
ganized and edited. It is an important 
contribution, particularly as a source book 
for use in study of the economic and so- 
cial history of American agriculture. 

M. L. Witson 
United States Department of 
Agriculture 


HERTZLER, J. O. Social Institutions. Pp. 
x, 343. Lincoln, Nebraska: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1946. $4.00. 


“This book,” the author reports accu- 
rately in his Preface, “is for those students 
of the social sciences who wish some knowl- 
edge of the coherent factual material, the 
principles, the criteria, the conceptual 
structures, and the analytical categories 
relating to the normal operation of that 
great social mechanism, human society, of 
which all individuals and groups are func- 
tional parts, and especially of those uni- 
versal and, all-important group behavior 
patterns known as social institutions.” In 
terms of the history of his field and the 
working of his subject, Hertzler has pre- 
pared a study that is sufficiently basic and 
clear to serve as an undergraduate text, 
and sufficiently perceptive and thorough to 
contribute to the professional understand- 
ing of his colleagues. 

In an earlier book, Hertzler gave new 
point to the complaint that all our best 
contemporary thoughts have been antici- 
pated by our predecessors. Here, he not 
only reviews but also presents in develop- 
ing perspective the work of his predeces- 
sors. The result is an approach to society 
and culture that focuses a maximum of the 
common literature of the social sciences, 
especially sociology, anthropology, and 
psychology, in a consistent, fresh approach. 
The critical, integrating review possesses 
a vigor impossible to theoretical antiquari- 
ans, a utility unknown to enthusiasts of 
current revelations. 

The institutions which Hertzler defines 
and studies are not museum cadavers; they 
are the observed patterns of social order 
by which our own society and other so- 
cieties further specific interests. They 
ground on Sumner’s four socializing forces 
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(or interests), and they proliferate to what 
Hertzler calls pivotal systems (major so- 
cial institutions), to capitalism and com- 
munism, to the YMCA and the American 
Medical Association. The theoretical and 
historical treatment is catholic, enlisting 
the work of the masters of all schools; the 
analytical and applied implications are as 
unparochial. Hertzler has wanted to learn 
what his predecessors could teach him; he 
has worked in the field himself; he utilizes 
the available materials and findings of his 
contemporaries. This should not be an 
unusual attribute of social science work. 
Unfortunately it is. Fortunately the pres- 
ent volume exhibits it to an unusual de- 


ee. 

Matters that deserve attention but that 
can be no more than mentioned are Hertz- 
ler’s handling of social control, etiquette, 
the individual and the group, the group 
and the institution, primary and secondary 
institutions, the growth in our times of 
secondary institutions, their implementa- 
tion and transmission, social organization 
and disorganization, the professions, and 
social change. Two valuable themes 
throughout are the normal and expected 
change or evolution with concomitant ad- 
justment. 

A last contribution can be summarized 
in a sentence central to its chapter: “So- 
cial values are focal points of group ex- 
perience.” 

This is a book for the practitioner as 
well as for the teacher and the student— 
for the social worker, the advertising man, 
the public relations counsel, the lawyer, 
the minority relations worker. Like Lin- 
ton’s Study of Man, it is both textbook 
and contribution to its field. 

STANLEY H. CHAPMAN 

Bucknell University 


Kurtz, RusseLL H. (Ed.). Social Work 
Year Book, 1947. Pp. 714. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. $3.50. 
For eighteen years the Soctal Work Year 

Book in its successive editions has been 
the primary encyclopedic source of refer- 
ence about activities in social work and 
related areas. Its ninth edition consoli- 
dates and extends its position as the rec- 
ognized authority in this field. 
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Part I of the new volume contains 79 
articles describing the congeries of func- 
tions, organized activities, and programs 
that represent the main and peripheral 
concern of social work, and Part II con- 
tains three directories: national agencies, 
governmental; national agencies, volun- 
tary; and Canadian agencies. The topi- 
cal articles range in alphabetical order 
from Administration of Social Agencies, 
Adoption, and Adult Education, to Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Volunteers in So- 
cial Work, and Youth Services. 

The scope of the coverage is indicated 
by such titles as Community Chests, Edu- 
cation for Social Work, Housing and City 
Planning, Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, Rural Social Work, Social Case Work, 
and Veterans Benefits and Services. The 
subject matter is based on activities in the 
United States, but the book includes a de- 
scription of Canadian Social Work, of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation, and of 
International Social Work. 

The authors of the articles ere recog- 
nized authorities in their fields, whose pro- 
fessional activities and organizational con- 
nections give them current access to the 
materials about which they write. The 
policy of the Year Book which permits the 
authors to incorporate passages from previ- 
ous editions has extended the scope of the 
experience represented. 

Since its start in 1929 the Year Book 
has had two editors, who have had asso- 
ciated with them an advisory committee. 
The first editor and the originator and de- 
signer of the project was the late Fred 
Hall. 

Beginning with the fourth ed:tion, that 
of 1937, Russell H. Kurtz tock up the 
task, which with the present edition he 
leaves to become executive director of the 
New Hampshire Citizens Counci for Gen- 
eral Welfare. Mr. Kurtz has made an out- 
standing contribution to the literature of 
social work in his choice of authors and 
the backing he has given them in editorial 
services. The workmanlike way in which 
he has carried on and developed the enter- 
prise has been largely responsible. for giv- 
ing the Social Work Year Book its place 
as the volume with which any school of 
social work would start its library, which 
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every department of social science should 
include in its equipment, and which any 
person wanting to have readily available 
authoritative information about the field, 
functions, and programs of the social serv- 
ices keeps immediately accessible to him- 
self in office or at home. 
KARL DE SSHWEINITZ 
American Council on Educetion 
Washington, D. C. 


Strectitz, Epwarp J. The Second Forty 
Years. Pp. x, 317. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1946. $2.93. 

The author of this book is one of the 
country’s outstanding experts in the field 
of geriatric medicine (the diagnosis and 
management of disease in tke aging and 
the aged). After having made a series of 
notable contributions to the accumulating 
body of scientific knowledge in this field, 
he is presenting this book to the general 
public with the purpose of helping adult 
persons to delay the onset and decrease the 
severity of the physical and mantal impair- 
ments of later maturity and old age. It 
should be stated at the begirning of this 
review that the author has been eminently 
successful in accomplishing tkis task, and 
that this book deserves a widespread cir- 
culation among people approaching the 
middle of the life-span as well as among 
those who have surpassed it. 

It is the author’s main theme that wise 
living is “a most potent factor in obtaining 
the maximum benefits from our endow- 
ments, not only in prolonging the years of 
life but also in adding vigor and pleasure 
to these years” (p. 45). That everybody 
wants to live long but that nobody wants 
to grow old is one of the paradoxes of hu- 
man desire. Dr. Stieglitz makes a signifi- 
cant contribution to the solucion of this 
dilemma by pointing out that the dislike of 
growing old is largely based on fears which 
are unfounded or at least exaggerated. He 
shows that senescence is not all decline, 
and that while some functions and capaci- 
ties do decline with advancing years, other 
faculties may actually increase—if plan- 
fully cultivated and not obstructed by mis- 
management of the human organism. Thus 
the problem of aging successfully appears 
to be one of finding a balance between the 
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pitfalls of disuse and abuse of our ca- 
pacities, and the author shows in a wide 
variety of problems how such a happy bal- 
ance can be struck. 

Coming from a physician, the emphasis 
of the presentation is of course put on the 
physiological aspects of living, although 
the mental aspects are by no means disre- 
garded. After an instructive exposition of 
the biology of senescence, the author gives 
guidance and information on living with a 
handicapped heart and with high blood 
pressure, and on dealing with the problem 
of cancer. He discusses also adequate 
nutrition in later years, the management 
of sex problems after forty, the employ- 
ment of older workers, pleasure, and a gen- 
eral philosophy of maturation. All these 
topics are discussed with a degree of lu- 
cidity not frequently found in the writings 
of scientists even when they strive to make 
themselves understood beyond the circle of 
their colleagues. 

There are only two aspects of this book 
regarding which Dr. Stieglitz may meet 
with disagreement. The findings of psycho- 
analysis are dealt with in a somewhat cava- 
lier fashion which seems' hardly indicated 
at our present stage of development of 
scientific thought, and a social philosophy 
is occasionally expressed with regard to our 
trend toward a human welfare economy 
which is largely out of tune with the temper 
of our time. It would be presumptuous to 
take a book review for an opportunity of 
presenting counterarguments against such 
opinions. The reviewer cannot help feel- 
ing, however, that these issues are too big 
to be handled in asides, as was done by the 
author.’ 

Notwithstanding these two criticisms, 
this review should not be closed with any- 
thing but an expression of gratification 
that so helpful and so important a book 
has been put at the disposal of the Ameri- 
can public. Otto POLLAK 

University of Pennsylvania 


LUNDBERG, Emma Octavia. Unto the 
Least of These: Soctal Servsces for Chil- 
dren Pp. xi, 424. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., 1947. $3.75. 


This book contains an immense amount 


of material and will become an excellent < 
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reference for social workers and for legis- 
lators interested in a better development of 
child welfare programs. It lacks formal 
organization, but will be most useful as 
collateral reading for any course in social 
problems. 

The types of social service for children 
which the author recognizes and discusses 
are classified as follows: (1) case work 
and guidance service for children in their 
own homes; (2) child-protection services; 
(3) day-care services in foster-family 
homes or day-care centers; (4) foster-care 
under agency supervision; (5) sacial serv- 
ices as part of other programs for children. 

Emphasis is given to ‘the extension of 
work for these types and to the principles 
that should dominate the development of 
adequate social services for them. Accord- 
ingly, such problems as child labor, illit- 
eracy, infant mortality, and child health 
are given but little treatment. 

The author favors change in the vocabu- 
lary of social work and the removal of de- 
rogatory labels from various types of chil- 
dren needing care. The title—‘Social 
Services for Children”’—adopted in 1940 
has become quite acceptable. 

A brief summary of services provided in 
the nineteenth century is given, but the 
author feels that the twentieth century will 
yield the greater promise. The juvenile 
court, mothers’ aid, the Children’s Bureau, 
the various White House Conferences, the 
Federal aid program, and other develop- 
ments point the way to progressive service. 
That public aid to children in their own 
homes was opposed by many social agen- 
cies is briefly stated, but rightly so, be- 
cause this generation is hardly aware of 
that fact. The Social Security Act has 
greatly extended the service for children 
throughout the Nation. The program for 
crippled children has received particular 
impetus. 

Two chapters are devoted to pioneers 
and leaders in the field of social services 
for children. The selection is lmited to 
leaders known more or less intimately by 
the writer. Some well-known names there- 
fore are missing. 

Among the trends in child care is the 
extension of homemaker service, a better 
understanding of the function of the insti- 
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tution and the foster home, the increasing 
use of the boarding home, and the passing 
of state homes. Definite conclusions in 
respect to co-operation of public and pri- 
vate agencies are still lacking. 

The chapter on the Control of Juvenile 
Delinquency contains many references to 
unwise procedures both in and out of court. 
The juvenile court has suffered irom the 
sentimentality poured upon it in past years. 
A wider public child welfare service is 
needed, 

The legal and social aspects of child wel- 
fare legislation must be interrelated. State 
commissions have paved the way, but 
wider representation is needed. Among 
the child care measures requiring special 
attention today are: better adoption laws, 
better laws relating to children born out of 
wedlock, and supervision of child-caring 
agencies. Furthermore, continued planning 
for adequate child welfare serviczs should 
be made. 

GEORGE B. MANGOLD 

University of Southern California 


TENENBAUM, SAMUEL Why Men Hate. 
Pp. 368. New York: The Beechhurst 
Press, 1947. $3.50. 


Dr. Tenenbaum has surveyed the wide 
range of literature which reflects ihe think- 
ing of man about his fellow man, and in 
angry tones denounces its charasters and 
doctrines. It would appear from ~his badly 
organized volume that everybody hates 
everybody else, always has, and always 
will, Innumerable volumes have been ex- 
amined and pertinent excerpts Lave been 
abstracted from historical and contempo- 
rary sources, leaving this reviewer with the 
feeling that if hating diferent human beings 
is anathema, the sooner this existence is 
done with the sooner mankind can go on 
hating on a higher and more permanent 
plane. 

It so happens, however, mghtly or 
wrongly, that kate is not necessarily evil 
unless the people who hate me are in po- 
sition ‘to make me miserable and I am 
conscious of the misery I suffer. Army 
indoctrination lectures said precious little 
about the virtues of the enemy and his 
contributions to the civilization of the 
twentieth century. What Dr. Tenenbaum 
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objects to—and I do too, and I suspect 
most decent people do—is being the object 
of such frustrating discriminetion and un- 
civilized treatment. The history of big- 
otry belongs not only to the majority, the 
politically influential, but fo every minority 
as well. It is all very well to recount the 
sufferings of racial, national, cultural, and 
religious minorities at the hands of the 
dominant group. There is another side to 
this picture, that pamphleteers and tract 
writers ignore; to wit, hatred is not a one- 
way process—it is definitely reciprocal. 
Does anyone doubt that Catholics hate 
Protestants, Jews hate Gentiles, and Ne- 
groes hate white persons? I am not justi- 
fying such attitudes, but rather pointing 
out that hatred of or contempt for the cul- 
turally or racially different is an indica- 
tion of normality in a world competitively 
organized. The injunction is to love thy 
neighbor; it is apparently unnecessary to 
enjoin anyone to hate his neighbor. 

Even within the so-called “we” group 
there are bitter antagonisms. Negroes call 
fellow Negroes “niggers” when the white 
man is out of earshot, and German Jews 
hate Russian Jews, these latter cordially 
returning the compliment. Within each 
minority group there is a definite caste 
system as intolerant and snooty as be- 
tween the so-called majority and minority. 

Dr. Tenenbaum has brought together a 
tremendous amount of evidence to support 
his thesis that “man has alway3 been cruel 
to small minority groups who Lave differed 
from him in slight ways.” Forty-five chap- 
ters presenting fact piled on fact, demon- 
strating our human tendency to discrimi- 
nate, abuse, and outlaw the stranger, close 
with the chapter “No One Cure” which 
ends with an excellent injunction: “Let 
there be peace on earth and good-will 
toward men,” which I would chenge slightly 
to “Let there be peace on earth to men of 
good will”; and to those not af good will, 
may their days be many and every one of 
them a torture, a misery, and a reminder. 

There is a good bibliography of some 
sixty books and more than one hundred and 
forty pamphlets and periodical articles. 
There is a full index. 

J. P. SHALLOO 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Conrap, EARL. Jim Crow America. Pp. 
xi, 237. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1947. $3.00. 


Mr. Earl Conrad, columnist on the Chi- 
cago Defender via PM, has set himself the 
formidable but necessary task of reporting 
on the American Negro’s fight for his 
“rights to manhood, security, decency, true 
equiform status.” He intends to tell what 
is and suggest what ought to be. In 
eighteen chapters he lays bare the process 
of democracy and carefully examines each 
pulsating strand of connective social, eco- 
nomic, political, and moral tissue, and 
makes his diagnosis. His findings are com- 
mon knowledge. Our so-called democratic 
way of life provides emotional security and 
economic satisfaction only to those who 
are in the right place, at the right time, 
and, most importantly, of the right peo- 
ple. It is precisely here that the Negro is 
on the outside looking in. 

The system of segregation which per- 
meates black and white relationships not 
only makes a travesty of our basic and 
substantive political, economic,- social, and 
moral philosophy, but creates areas of 
tension, suspicion, and fear on both sides. 
The peculiar nonsense of white newspapers 
pretending that its readers give a sweet 
damn whether the murderer is black, white, 
foreigner, blue eyed, weak chinned, or a 
member of the American Legion is a case 
in point. The thousand and one humilia- 
tions, embarrassments, sneers, and dis- 
courtesies suffered by American Negroes 
at the hands of the Herrenvolk still suffer- 
ing from guilt feelings, even as in the 
treatment of the Indian, and more recently 
the handling of American citizens of Japa- 
nese parentage, should give pause to every 
reflective and stout supporter of the con- 
cept of human decency. 

Admitting that there are “racial” differ- 
ences and further admitting that there is 
no reputable scientist who knows precisely 
what they are—“intelligence” tests and 
similar mystical devices to the contrary— 
is it not possible, yes imperative, for this 
country to utilize every capacity and talent 
regardless of the color of the citizen’s skin? 
If persons of foreign origin who have con- 
tributed nothing to the economic develop- 
ment of industrial America can enjoy full 
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participation in our democratic processes, 
and if outstanding public enemies who 
would destroy the peace and good order of 
this country can enter any resteurant, 8e- 
cure rooms in any hotel, sit where they 
choose on public carriers, send their chil- 
dren to any school, and live in amy neigh- 
borhood, why, the Negro cogently asks, are 
` we barred or quotaed if we beve ability 
equal to theirs, and our ancestors came in 
prior to 1808? We need not invoke the 
pious conclusion of Gunnar Myrdal. It 
may be on our consciences, it may have 
moral implications and consequences, but, 
like so many of our “moral” problems, it is 
basically and essentially economic. No 
one has yet successfully challenged the 
constitutional right of any American, or 
foreigner for that metter (except those 
ineligible to citizenship), to maintain him- 
self and his dependents to the limits of his 
ability within the framework of American 
law, and yet we flagrantly waste, destroy, 
or discard the vast reservoir of creative 
energy that could be developed end utilized 
for the realization of the so-called Ameri- 
can dream, enough for everyone by the 
efforts of everyone. 

In the chapter, “Gradualism Versus Im- 
mediacy,” Mr. Conrad favors zhe latter. 
There is much to be said for immediate 
possession and enjoyment of those justly 
celebrated “inalienable rights,” but until 
the Negro achieves the “integration” which 
the author holds absolutely necessary, it 
may be strategic to gain short yardage and 
hold it, rather than to run all the way to 
the goal line and have the play called back 
because someone was “offside.” The Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice, in- 
tercultural groups, the Negro press, but 
above all the trade union movement, as 
Mr. Conrad points out, offer the Negro the 
leadership so obviously lacking for the 
millions of obscure and inarticulate black 
American citizens. 

The volume has no index. 

J. P. SHALLOO 

University of Pennsylvania 


ZUCKERMAN, NATHAN. The Wine of Vio- 
lence: An Anthology on Anti-Semitism. 
Pp. xxv, 362. New York: Association 
Press, 1947. $5.00. 
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Ever since human history has been re- 
corded, Judaism—its character, its code, 
its followers—has had calumniators who 
obviated truth to impugn it. In every 
case the slander and the lie have served 
some purpose which upon examination was 
based on religious or moral grounds. Time 
and again the Jew has been pictured as 
“an enemy of the human race.” Per se 
the accusation collapses; yet—civilization 
(?) has not halted the resultant persecu- 
tion. On the contrary, the viciousness of 
attack and rape has increased to bridle the 
human family with an unexpungeable blot 


‘of barbarity. The extent of the recurrent 


falsification, the blindness, the stupid self- 
punishment, is well mirrored in Nathan 
Zuckerman’s anthology. Despite the fact 
that “it has been shown over and over 
again that the Jews are not a race, but a 
heterogeneous mass of people held together 
by a religious and cultural tradition as well 
as by long discrimination and persecution” 
(p. 481, Jacques Barzun in “Race Preju- 
dice” from America Now, 1938), the arti- 
fice of the “Jewish problem,” “an expen- 
sive, demoralizing, and intoxicating luxury,” 
persists. 

The anthology concerns itself with the 
component parts of the witches’ brew: 
(1) The “Anatomy of Hate” explains the 
nature, the dangers, and the effects of anti- 
Semitism, its techniques and alleged causes. 
(2) “Martyrdom” deals with the law- 
chains, the ghettos, the yellow badges, the 
exiles, and now add the DP’s. (3) “Beacon 
Lights” lists the freedom documents and 
the champions, Oh, what hideous travesty 
on our self-righteousness to learn that 
emancipation in France came as early as 
1791, in Italy as late as 1870, and religious 
equality (?) in the Reich in 1848! (4) 
“Hope Springs Eternal” has to offer little 
enough to sustain a hope which neverthe- 
less persists with the profundity and sanc- 
tity of true faith. The final chapter deals 
with today’s peculiarities of Negro-Jewish 
relationships. 

Wine of Violence records one side of 
man’s legalized inhumanity to man, one of 
the blackest pages in the annals of the hu- 
man book of life. Reading in it will gall 
you, reading aff of it will make you de- 
spondent, consulting it frequently will per- 
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haps contribute to the abrogacion of some 
individual or even collective “gentlemen’s 
agreement.” Perhaps the hopes of those 
who believe that man was “created in the 
image of God” are to come to nought after 
all, as one reads in Fortune’s report, “Jews 
in America”: “... it... remains true 
that the future of the Jew in America is 
puzzling. Can this universal stranger (!— 
ed.) be absorbed in the country which has 
absorbed every other Europ2an stock?” 
Need more be said about the purposeful 
perpetuation of “the problem”! What the 
Jew needs and wants the worlc over is not 
tolerance but justice. And is not that 
after all what we all want? Mr. Zucker- 
man has done a foul job consummately. 
May his book serve as a blistering indict- 
ment of the problem-makers whose solu- 
tions are but ill-disguised variants of the 
“Tron Virgin,’ the wheel, and the gas 
chamber! 
Boris Erica NELSON 
University of Massachusetts 


Barron, Mitton L. People Who Inter- 
marry: Intermarriage in a New England 
Industrial Community. Pp. xii, 389. 
Syracuse, New York. Syracise Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. $3.00. 


All that its title announces and more, 
this is a painstaking and satisfying study 
of the practice of exogamy in Derby, Con- 
necticut, and a critical review of the litera- 
ture on exogamy. For the teacher and 
advanced student of marriage and the 
family, it is indispensable. It is a con- 
tribution to the understandirg of con- 
temporary American society, institutional- 
ized religion, and American minority rela- 
tions. 

Abandoning the anthropologist’s terms 
“endogamy” and “exogamy” for “inmar- 
riage” and “intermarriage,” Barron con- 
siders his subject in regard to causal fac- 
tors, patterns, and consequences. He de- 
fines inmarriage as “a legally sanctioned 
marriage in which the groom and bride are 
of the same primary racial group (ie, 
Caucasoid, Negroid, or Mongoloid), the 
same religious faith (i.e. Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, Jewish, etc.), and the same 
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ethnic derivation (i.e., British, Jewish, 
Polish, Italian, etc.).” 

The author’s six sources of information 
and methods of research are bibliography, 
statistical analysis, interviews, correspond- 
ence, comparative analysis, and informants. 
His two groups of marriages, for 1929-30 
(in order to offset the inhibiting effects of 
the depression) and 1940, are of compa- 
rable size and afford a decade span Mar- 
riage licenses, questionnaires, correspond- 
ence, and interviews provided material on 
the principals for statistical analysis and 
cultural interpretation. Officiants rein- 
forced the material with correspondence 
and interviews. 

In preparatory parts, there are reviews 
of social theory of inmarriage and inter- 
marriage, ecclesiastical and governmental 
control, the community of Derby (one 
thoroughly representative of the industrial 
northeast). After full presentation, pat- 
terns of incidence of intermarriage (racial, 
ethnic, and religious) are analyzed for the 
selective factors of the three types. Four 
general and interpenetrating sociological 
factors are defined, tried against the litera- 
ture and Derby experience, and evaluated: 
attitudinal, demographic, propinquitous, 
and peremptory. Throughout, there is 
proper emphasis on the complexity and the 
interrelation of both data and operative 
influences. 

Other things being equal, like tend to 
marry like. Like and unlike situations are 
peculiar to communities. People marry 
those culturally available. With support- 
ing case material for Derby and elsewhere, 
this train of thought adds to the work of 
Elin Anderson on cleavage and of Ruby 
Jo Reeves Kennedy on the triple melting 
pot. The contribution of this book to the 
relation of minority status, social-economic 
class, and Jewish-Catholic-Protestant sub- 
cultures tò our national culture as it 
evolves in terms of marriage is substan- 
tial, although overly implicit. 

It is unfortunate that so worth-while 
and useful a book should have fared so 
poorly at the hands of its publishers: no 
index, no footnotes, inadequate supply of 
type fonts, unattractive binding. 

Stantey H. CHAPMAN 

Bucknell University 
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Tart, Jesste (Ed.). Counseling and Pro- 
tective Service as Family Case Work: 
A Functional Approach. Pp. 162. Phila- 
delphia: Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work, 1946. $1.50. 

This significant publication commands 
attentive study, since it presents convinc- 
ing evidence of the opportunity of func- 
tional case work to render responsible help 
to families in two difficult areas. The first 
is the problem area of the family agency 
which serves the “pure” counselirg case in- 
dependent of financial assistance or other 
tangible services The second is the ten- 
sion area of the children’s protective 
agency which works functionally in making 
responsible use of authority in relationships 
with parents and children. The introduc- 
tory article, the “Family Agency in the 
Post War Period,” by Marguerite Munro, 
stresses gearing family service tc strength- 
ening the family through helping individual 
members to carry their roles responsibly. 

In the section of the book on counsel- 
ing as family case work, Dr. M. Robert 
Gomberg presents a complete case record 
and discussion of the material crystallizing 
the work of his agency in the development 
of policies and structures to implement a 
functional approach to counseling. The 
Gold case is illustrative of use of the coun- 
seling process for helping with a marital 
relationship that has become intclerable for 
one partner to bear without outside sup- 
port. The interpretation of the use of 
time as an essential part of structure pre- 
sented by Dr. Gomberg, as a result of his 
experimentation in the Gold case, leads to 
interesting comment by Dr. Taft in her 
discussion of the material. The editor 
points to the agency’s authority for a 
time-limited service as an important dif- 
ferentiation for client and worker between 
therapy and case work. The complete 
discussion by Dr. Taft of the factors which 
clearly differentiate the work of social agen- 
cies from psychotherapy is basic to under- 
standing the legitimate right of the family 
agency to the “pure” counseling service. 
Readers whose social case work practice is 
governed by concepts other than that of 
the functional approach will be challenged 
particularly by this section of the publica- 
tion. 
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Proof of the efficacy of responsible 
functional case work in meeting zhe prob- 
lem of child neglect is the straightforward 
discussion of three pieces of case material 
presented by workers in the rural and 
urban departments of a state-wide agency 
offering protective service to chilcren. Pa- 
pers including case material are presented 
by Mrs. Claire R. Hancock, Somerset 
County Welfare Board, Maryland; Mrs. 
Sara Cooper, Protective Service Section of 
the Baltimore Public Assistance Division; 
and Miss Barbara Smith, whose field work 
while a student in the Advanced Curricu- 
lum of the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work was done in the Baltimore agency. 
In commenting upon these papers, Anita 
J. Faatz calls attention to the strong like- 
ness in the way each worker firmly holds 
to the fact tHat something in the family 
situation out of which the neglected child 
comes must change. It is left to the family 
members to decide whether they can use 
the agency in bringing about that change. 
Workers in authoritative agencies will be 
interested in analyzing the skillful use of 
function and agency structure in helping 
disorganized families to take hold differ- 
ently. ; 

MARECHAL-NEIL E. YOUNG 

Board of Public Education 

Philadelphia 


WESSEL, Rosa (Ed.). A Case Work Ap- 
proach to Sex Deknquenis. Pp. 132. 
Philadelphia: Pennsylvania School of So- 
cial Work, 1947. $1.50. 


What policy and method should guide 
the handling of the promiscuous girl? The 
sort of interpretation contained in this 
slight volume offers a valuable sharing of 
knowledge and technique in this special- - 
ized but significant area, important not 
only because of the extent of the problem 
or because of its social and medical im- 
plications: here where moral issues are so 
intimately interwoven with those of public 
health and social control, there are pri- 
mary questions of approach which merit 
thoughtful exploration. The studies here 
bring into focus the central questions of 
the rule which authority shoud play in 
case work efforts with the sex delinquent. 
What minimum standards in moral uni- 
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formity can we justifiably require, in con- 
sideration of contemporary diversity? For 
the deviant, is our remedy ta be one of 
mere medical prophylaxis, or is there a 
larger duty in social prozectior to convert 
the attitudes of the client? IF the moral 
nonconformist be otherwise no delinquent, 
does the educative task lie outside the 
province of legal norm and cfficial sanc- 
tion? By what methods can we seek to 
impose monogamous mores to undo the 
moral confusion of the premiscuous? 
What role must authority play in the proc- 
ess of reorientation, and how far will 
voluntaristic methods carry us? No sim- 
ple issues, these: their resolution lies in 
the persistent efforts of realiszic workers 
to uncover and diffuse what is the signifi- 
cant in their experience. 

Rosa Wessel’s introduction suggests the 
ideological slant of the work: “The mate- 
rial contained in this pamphlet describes a 
very different approach, evolved in a com- 
munity, Baltimore, Maryland, where the 
public welfare agency recogaized that 
prostitution and promiscuity ere matters 
of social concern, of public welfare, be- 
cause they are forms of social delinquency. 
Here no euphemism was used to obscure 
the fact that this kind of behevior is in- 
tolerable in our society because it is dan- 
gerous to and disturbing of our best social 
values. Here there is a frank connection 
with the court and with the authority it 
represents in disapproving and punishing 
such behavior. Upon that very basis, con- 
sidered by many social workers inimical to 
the relationship between client and worker, 
the structure was built for extending a 
genuine case work helping service” (pp. 
4-5). 


The work of the Social Protection Di- ° 


vision of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare is described by Mazie F. Rappaport as 
the effort to provide the girl a satisfying 
relationship with the worker, in whom is 


exemplified an integrated and firm au-- 


thority against which the delinquent may 
test and find her own strength to change. 
Confidence in the client gives support to 
her will to conform, her movement toward 
an acceptable reorientation. ‘To similar 
effect, Rose Moss discusses her work in 
the Rapid Treatment Center wkere, under 
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circumstances of a greatly reduced time 
interval in present medical treatment, 
short-contact interviews look to an initial 
redirection of the prostitute. The de- 
liberate intensification of guilt feelings 
has been employed as a motive force 
toward change for those who are sus- 
ceptible to guidance in self-exploration 
and reorganization. The papers by Helen 
M. Kelleher are case records of her work 
with two cases, one under referral from 
protective service, the other under proba- 
tion supervision of which she gives a com- 
plete account of a year’s work. This lat- 
ter is discussed briefly by the editor of the 
book. These throw instructive light on 
the conceptual theory which underlay the 
case work efforts of these workers. A 
short selected bibliography is appended. 

Perhaps the major contribution of this 
collection of papers. is its emphasis on the 
necessity, if we would produce the recon- 
struction of moral attitudes, to secure and 
sustain the client’s own resolution to 
change. His is the opportunity to choose, 
and his, too, the consequences of refusal 
to change. Among the consequences which 
may constitute a strong motive to moral 
conformity are the social and legal sanc- 
tions which in our day may replace in 
some measure the fast-diminishing effec- 
tiveness of the traditional restraints against 
sexual license which proceeded from fear 
of physical consequences. 

Pavut W. TAPPAN 
New York University 


KIDMAN, Joun. The Canadian Prison: 
The Story of a Tragedy. Pp. x, 115. 
Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1947. $1.50. 
This is a brief history of the voluntary 

associations in Canada which had the ob- 

jective at first of aiding ex-prisoners, and 
subsequently of general penal reform. 

The local prisoners’ aid associations formed 

mergers and turned their attention from 

the reform of prisoners to the reform of 
prisons. Although improvements have 
been made in the penal system of Canada, 
the author’s appraisal of these voluntary as- 
sociations is that they have been generally 
impotent to change the fundamental poli- 
cies of the penal system. The author 
makes no effort to analyze the social fac- 
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tors which stimulated these voluntary as- 
sociations and which prevented these as- 
sociations from achieving significant re- 
sults. 
Epwrm H. SUTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


LANDRY, ADOLPHE, AND OTHERS. Traité 
de Démographie. Pp. 651. Paris: 
Payot, 1945. 350 fr. 

Although the study of population has 
produced a large literature, there are few 
really general treatises on world population 
and the methods of demography. The 
work by Landry and his associates is a 
welcome addition to that limited company. 

The senior author is responsible for four 
of the book’s nine chapters. Two chap- 
ters were prepared by Pierre Depoid, and 
one each by Michel Huber, Alfred Sauvy, 
and Henri Bunle. Chapter I is introduc- 
tory, and Chapter II provides a historical 
review of world population growth. Chap- 
ter III deals with geographical distribution 
and the structure of population with re- 
spect to age, sex, and various social char- 
acteristics. Chapters IV, V, and VI deal 
with population movements as affected by 
mortality, fertility, and migration. Chap- 
ter VII on “Pure Demography” works out 
the characteristics of the stable popula- 
tion. The various attempts to find a “law 
of population,” particularly in relation to 
economic factors, are reviewed in Chapter 
VIII, and the final chapter (IX) discusses 
questions of doctrine and policy. 

Despite the collaborative character of 
the work, the quality of presentation is 
remarkably even. Numerous charts and 
maps aid the exposition, and statistical 
tables are introduced to summarize or 
illustrate the text. In the four central 
chapters that review the factual materials, 
a uniform pattern is followed: a world 
survey is supplemented by more detailed 
evidence from France. 

The book’s usefulness to the American 
student is slightly impaired by what ap- 
pear to be somewhat differing conventions 
with respect to citations and sources. Sta- 
tistics deriving from governmental or in- 
ternational publications are presented with- 
out documentation. With the exception of 
Chapter VI, bibliographies are not pre- 
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sented, and citations to special studies are 
rather casual by American standards. In 
the latter case this may be taken as disre- 
gard for the superficial trappings of schol- 
arship, but anyone who has worked with 
official statistics knows the difficulties of 
locating sources, and especially of estab- 
lishing comparability. The usefulness of 
the statistical tables would have been en- 
hanced by an indication of how they were 
compiled and within what ‘approximate 
margin of error their contents may be be- 
lieved. 

The Traité de Démographie is by no 
means a compendium of specialized studies, 
and could not be used as a guide to the 
monographic literature. Its attention is 
confined to the central core of demographic 
materials and methods, and, as such, will 
prove of definite value to students of 
population. 
f WILBERT E. Moore 
Princeton University 


Morrer, Henry McCuttey. Urban Home 
Ownership: A Socio-Economic Analysis 
with Emphasis on Philadelphia. Pp. 
162. Philadelphia: The Author, 1947. 
$2.00. 


Most of the factual materiel presented 
in this book is well known, but it is a serv- 
ice to have it all handily available. Mr. 
Muller has collected in one place the ma- 
terial on home ownership to be found in 
census volumes, real property surveys, and 
Bureau of Labor Statistics publications, 
and he has added to it the even more scat- 
tered information on family incomes. 

Following a chapter on the national trend 
of urban home ownership in the United 
States between 1890 and 1945, the next 
part is devoted to the relation of home 
ownership to various socioeconomic fac- 
tors, such as family income, size of family, 
occupation, mobility, and nacivity. The 
positive and negative aspects of home 
ownership are enumerated, but no real 
effort is made to appraise their validity in 
our rapidly changing economy. It is rec- 
ognized that emotional rather than eco- 
nomic reasons induce many families to as- 
sume the burden of home ownership, and 
that many stimuli toward home ownership 
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appeal to emotional factors more than to 
economic wisdom 

The second part is devoted to home 
ownership in Philadelphia. The trend of 
home ownership, which since 1890 has 
been upward (with the exception of the 
depression years), is attributed mainly to 
the wider use and easier availability of 
credit facilities. The relationships be- 
tween home ownership and race, nativity, 
marital status, size of family, migration 
status, and family income are shown. Se- 
lected areas of the city and their specific 
characteristics are related to the incidence 
of home ownership. 

ELFRIEDE Fischer Horner 
Philadelphia Housing Association 


Perry, Gerorce Sessions. Cities of 
America. Pp. vii, 287. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1947. $3.50. 


It is difficult to characterize this book, 
since it lacks integration, despite the claim 
in the publisher’s blurb that this picture of 
urban America is “blended into one grand 
unified panorama.” It consists of a series 
of articles, originally appearing in The 
Saturday Evening Post, on twenty-two 
great American cities plus the author’s na- 
tive town of Rockdale, Texas (population 
2,000). Each essay stands by itself, as a 
sort of urban profile. There is no com- 
parative treatment, nor are generalizations 
drawn. 

The cities portrayed are well distributed 
geographically; only the East South Cen- 
tral division of the country is unrepre- 
sented. The discussion frequently includes 
the metropolitan area as well as the city 
proper, and is generally oriented against 
the background of the state. Among the 
topics covered are the history of the city, 
its industries, population (with appropriate 
reference to nationalities and the Negroes), 
clubs and hotels, food specialties, news- 
papers, politics, schools, leading person- 
alities, sights, and special “cultural” at- 
tractions. On the negative side, the pic- 
ture is one of inadequate housing, crime, 
political corruption, and bad municipal 
housekeeping. - 

This book is far more than a tourist 
guide, and also more than a vivid and en- 
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tertaining account of the impressions of a 
skilled reporter. It is, at best, an inter- 
pretation of the “personality” of a city. 
Strictly speaking, no community or city 
has a personality, but communities and 
cities do have tempos and distinctive flav- 
ors and a climate of opinion, What makes 
cities differ? As John Gunther asks, after 
his tour Inside U.S A., “What makes one 
somnolent and another gay; what makes 
one raw and effervescent as another is sober 
and sophisticated?” Some of the answer 
is suggested in his book, as in this one by 
Perry. But all the factors are not known, 
nor has the question yet been subjected to 
scientific analysis. The urban sociologist 
intrigued by this problem will find his ap- 
petite whetted by this suggestive study. 

Mr. Perry writes with much literary 
skill and charm. Some of his thumb-nail 
descriptions are gems of vivid characteri- 
zation, to wit: Los Angeles—“one of the 
most exciting and improbable cities on 
earth”; New Orleans—‘“a town where an 
architect, a gourmet or a roué is in hog 
heaven”; Fort Worth—“a cow town, a big- 
hearted, loud-mouthed, ‘Howdy, stranger’ 
town”; Philadelphia—‘‘a city that wears a 
cutaway coat and soiled, ragged under- 
clothes”; Detroit—‘hell on wheels”; Pitts- 
burgh—“that fruitful, filthy monster”; 
Cincinnati—“‘a city with the straightfor- 
ward simplicity of the Middle West, along 
with much of the grace of its cross-the- 
river neighbor, the South”; Madison—‘“a 
miniature model of the ideal America of 
which most of us dream.” 

Mavrice R. Davie 
Yale University 


ALLEN, RoserT S. (Ed.). Our Fair City 
Pp. vili, 387. New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1947. $3.50. 


The more systematic social scientists are 
wont to express impatience with the im- 
pressionistic accounts and analyses written 
by newspapermen, even when the news- 
papermen are writing in some detail what 
they have seen and what they think in an 
article or book. It would be foolish to 
labor the character of such criticisms, but 
it is quite pertinent to note the influence 
on social science of the writings of such 
nhewspapermen as Lincoln Steffens and the 
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host of others many of whose names are 
forgotten but whose observations still form 
the bases of learned historical and other 
social science documents. After reading 
Allen’s Our Fair City, the social scientist is 
likely to wish that newspapermen would 
devote more of their spare time to writing 
such summary articles for books and maga- 
zines, 

Allen, of “Washington Merry-Go-Round” 
fame, secured the aid of seventeen other 
newspapermen and two others to prepare 
a series of chapters on seventeen American 
cities. These reports, like those of Stef- 
fens, deal with the patterns of political and 
business domination over our cities, and 
they present—as Allen puts it—the “same 
old story of boodling bosses and business- 
men, of horrendous slums, of dirt and 
filth, disease and vice, of gross and shame- 
less waste, of mismanagement and misrule, 
of crass disregard of public health and hu- 
man dignity.” The chief shift to be de- 
tected since the time of Steffens’ exposés is 
the growing direct power of business in 
local affairs as a result of the integration 
of business interests and through the in- 
strumentality of the daily newspaper and 
of affiliated radio stations. This is related, 
of course, to the appearance of more and 
more press-radio monopolies and near- 
monopolies in the cities of the country. 

Illustrative of the shift is the succes- 
sion of the Star to bossdom in Kansas 
City after others had destroyed the Pen- 
dergast machine. Allen and W. G. Clugs- 
ton claim that this presents “basically .. . 
no real change. All that has actually 
taken place has been a switch in outward 
apparel. The noisy shift of the political 
goons has been replaced by the discreet 
garb of the respctable grifters.” The city’s 
government is, however, “still graft rid- 
den, still incompetent and wasteful, and 
still benighted. . . . Kansas City is more 
than ever before in a thralldom that has 
suppressed practically all independent and 
progressive thought and effort.” Perhaps 
the city thus provides a blueprint for the 
business domination of our cities in the 
future: grifters instead of thugs, dull in- 
competence instead of dashing blackguard- 
ery, the English rather than the older 
American pattern, 
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In my estimation, systematic social scien- 
tists could make a considerable contribu- 
tion by assessing realistically and in de- 
tail the consequences of the shift in busi- 
ness domination suggested by the Allen 
book. Only on the basis of baldly frank 
studies of the operations of power ma- 
nipulation in our cities can we do some- 
thing more effective than draft a priori 
city-manager plans with which to mitigate 
this national disgrace. 

ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 

Wayne University 


Nexson, Francis. The Roots of Our 
Learning. Pp. ix, 297. New York: 
Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, 1946. 
$3.00. 

The subtitle of this book, made up of 
eleven essays, is “An introduction to the 
achievements of the past, in philosophy, 
science and art”; and its main thesis may 
be said to be the necessity nowadays, per- 
haps more than ever, for man to seek in 
the past for the secret of the freedom of 
the human spirit. People, especially the 
educationists, educationalists, or pedolo- 
gists who are fascinated only by the current 
educational scene, are not likely to ap- 
prove the book which insists that man, 
without a knowledge of the past and of 
tradıtion, “without guiding principles to 
maintain him in a crisis, is like a ship 
without rudder or compass in a storm- 
tossed sea” (p. 4). Neilson claims that 
the wisdom of the ages is vital for modern 
man. 

Science is wonderful, the author ac- 
knowledges, and its wonder-working pow- 
ers have brought great gifts to man; but, 
reading between the lines, one senses the 
author’s belief also that, notwithstanding 
the almost magical achievements of sci- 
ence, some things which have meant most 
to the human spirit may not always be 
susceptible of laboratory proof, The au- 
thor invokes the findings of the anthro- 
pologists and the archaeologists and other 
scientists to confirm some of the Biblical 
“myths” which are said to have annoyed 
Huxley, for example. 

“But what a wonderful thing is the past, 
and, yet, it should not be strange to the 
thinking man that, if he really wants first- 
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hand information on nearly any cultural 
subject, he must go to the past to find it” 
(p. 12). Neilson is disturbed, however, 
because “. . . it would seem that many of 
the young people of today have not the 
intellectual capacity nor the spiritual 
strength to endure privation for the sake 
of finding cultural abundance” (p. 20). 
Certainly some of the “progressives” in 
education today will not like this kind of 
libel. They would differ with the author 
who asserts that “what we need is the de- 
sire for culture—craving to know the best 
that has been thought and said in the world. 
When this comes to the reflective being and 
he ponders the great question of who he is, 
and from whence he sprang, there seems to 
come into his mind the necessity for mak- 
ing links with the past” (pp. 21, 22). 

This statement relates closely to one in 
the Preface, written by Will Lissner: “In 
these times of deep distress it is natural 
for the thinking individual to ask himself 
by what road he has traveled to the brink 
of disaster. And in looking back he dis- 
covers a coincidental relationship between 
his own conditions and those that pre- 
vailed in other times. Searching further 
he learns how men of previous times were 
able to extricate themselves from the 
burdens that overwhelmed them. Perhaps 
here is the key to man’s survival through 
civilizations and cultures—his ability to 
learn from the past” (pp. vii, viii). 

The plea in this book for a study of the 
past in order to understand the present is 
well and stimulatingly made, but, as al- 
ready noted, it is not likely to stimulate 
those “progressive” educators who are so 
busy with the “activities program” and 
with yo-yoing curricula that they have no 
time for examining anything that happened 
before last week end. 

Encar W. KNIGHT 

University of North Carolina 


HENDERSON, Atco D., and DorotHy HALL. 
Antioch College: Its Design for Liberal 
Education. Pp. xiv, 280. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1946. $3.00. 
Everybody concerned with higher edu- 

cation might well read this book. In it 

the president and the “college editor,” as- 
sisted by staff members and outsiders in- 
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cluding Arthur E. Morgan under whose 
presidency the modern developments 
started in 1921, give a progress report of 
twenty-five years’ experimentation. 

Horace Mann’s progressive program as 
first president is briefly summarized, as 
are Morgan’s original plans, the consider- 
able changes made in them later, and the 
reasons for the changes. There follow de- 
tailed chapters on admission policies; ad- 
vising; curriculum; the unique “fields of 
concentration”; “the co-operative plan”; 
evaluations by students, alumni, and em- 
ployers; “community government”; cam- 
pus morale; administration; and possible 
significances for today’s America. 

Behind this readable book obviously lie 
years of philosophizing. Optimistic, it also 
features adverse self-criticism, as well as 
numerous needs for improvement, research, 
and better evaluation. 

Many innovations described are com- 
mon today among alert colleges. The 
comments concerning even them, espe- 
cially concerning their relationships to 
unique features, are helpful. 

Although “the co-operative plan” which 
alternates periods of study and outside 
work will probably not be widely adopted, 
its advantages deserve prevalent study; 
advantages in student maturity, campus 
morale, curriculum content and teaching, 
contacts with American society, and bal- 
anced liberalism and conservatism. 

Antioch deserves serious study also be- 
cause of its democracy. Where else do 
faculty members or students play as effec- 
tive, helpful a part in administration— 
even in electing some trustees—as in 
Antioch’s “community government” and 
its representation of faculty and students 
on all committees? Also, the admission 
policies bring students of varied geo- 
graphical, economic, and racial back- 
grounds. 

The book will undoubtedly raise some 
doubts and allay others. It presents evi- 
dence that Antioch gives a high quality of 
both liberal and vocational education. Stu- 
dents there rank high on national tests. 
The curriculum will prdbably satisfy most 
scholarly critics, as should the exceptional 
attention to individual needs. The 120 
weeks of academic study (besides the 90 
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of job experiences) in the five-year under- 
graduate program are nearer than the au- 
thors suppose to the number of most other 
colleges. 

Doubt may arise, rather, as to whether 
Antioch is attempting as fundamental cur- 
riculum revision as necessary. And al- 
though Antioch apparently has above-av- 
erage religious counseling, campus social 
idealism, and curriculum emphasis on phi- 
losophies of life, many progressive critics 
may doubt that it encourages appreciation 
of the kind of spiritual faith necessary to- 
day both for inner stability and for in- 
sight into the humanities, the social studies, 
and religious controversies. 

Mowat G. FRASER 

State Teachers College 

Montclair, N. J. 


Tompson, Ereanor Wor. Education 
for Ladies, 1830-1860. Pp. ix, 170. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1947. 
$2.75. 

The author of this study, conducted un- 
der the direction of the Department of 
History of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has attempted to illuminate 
an important chapter in the history of 
American education. The years 1830-60 
were, as she states, a period of reform, 
especially for education and for the status 
of women. During these same years one 
also observes a great growth of periodical 
literature, including those magazines cater- 
ing to the tastes and interests of women. 
Forty magazines for ladies, thirty-seven 


general magazines, two American maga- . 


zines published in French and nine in Ger- 
man, have been analyzed in this study. 
Although no attempt has been made to 
treat the data quantitatively, the aim is 
stated to be that of giving as objectively 
as possible the ideas on education as pre- 
sented in the magazines for ladies. Yet 
the investigator admits that her material 
has been selected: and arranged in terms 
of her own purposes. Since the analysis 
of this type of material cannot be very 
precisely objective, we do not have any 
satisfactory way of knowing how far this 
selective emphasis is based on nothing 
more substantial than the personal likes 
and dislikes of the analyst. Such personal 
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biases could readily creep in where the 
treatment is, as in the present instance, 
discursive and impressionistic. 

The chapter on “The Importance of 
Female Education” was especially interest- 
ing to this reviewer. Woman’s sphere and 
her education were subjects of debate in 
the popular periodicals. What was wom- 
an’s sphere? Could her mind be edu- 
cated? Was it equal to the masculine 
mind? As might be expected, the ladies’ 
magazines were loath to accept the men- 
tal inferiority of the sex. Women’s minds 
were simply “different.” As on2 feminine 
writer of 1830 put it, “The sexes are in- 
tended for different spheres and con- 
structed in conformity to their respective 
destinies. . . . But disparity does not nec- 
essarily imply inferiority.” Yet no matter 
how much the magazine writers disagreed 
on the.concept of woman’s sphere and her 
abilities, all agreed that, in some manner 
or other, women should be educated. In 
passing, it may be: said that many of the 
ideas concerning women to be found in 
the magazines of a hundred years ago are 
still repeated today, in the folklore if not 
in serious literature. The status of Ameri- 
can women is changing slowly, but it is 
certainly not moving with great rapidity 
toward the goals set by the feminists of 
the nineteenth century. 

It is obvious that this authcr has pre- 
pared her material with care, and the book 
should receive the attention of those in- 
terested in social and educational history. 
Students of this period will find her bibli- 
ography helpful. f 

CrAauDe C. BOWMAN 

Temple University 


Case, SHIRLEY Jackson. The Origins of 
Christian Supernaturalism. Fp. vii, 239. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1946. $3.00. 

That there is a demand for a volume on 
Christian supernaturalism in such a pe- 
riod of theological, political, and economic 
reaction is one of the most surprising and 
encouraging signs of the times. Evidently 
not all of the world is voting for frustra- 
tion, despair, and return to primitive faith 
in apparitions and magic. The gains of 
the last three centuries are not being sur- 
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rendered to superstition and absurdity. 
Science is holding the advance lines 
strongly. 

By supernaturalism, Dean Case means 
belief in demons, the gods, apparitions, 
signs, wonders, magic, theophagy, sacra- 
mentalism, virgin birth, prediction, the in- 
spiration of a sacred book, the inspired 
person, the dying and rising savior-gods, 
sacrifices, healing, the sacrificial death as 
a price paid to the Devil, the divine State 
and King, the destiny of the Nation, the 
procreation of Hercules by Zeus and 
Alcmene or Alexander by the same chief 
god, Theotokos, the Syzian Adonis’ re- 
turn to life, and so forzh. Fortunately, 
Dr Case limited his samples to the first 
four Christian centuries, else the volume 
would have grown to ten because of the 
medieval storehouse of folklore, too much 
of which is being revived in ecclesiastical 
architecture and ritual today. One of the 
disastrous results of the Second World 
War is the rivival of faitk in magic, some- 
times to the exclusion of any ethical inter- 
pretation of life. He who reads this vol- 
ume and follows it up with White’s War- 
jare between Theology and Science has 
some chance of not succumbing to the 
epidemic. f 

Dean Case points out that Christianity 
in its origin was two things: a way of life, 
a combination of spiritual and moral 
ideals, an ethic, taught and lived by Jesus 
and his earliest followers; and a super- 
naturalism, which shortly crowded out the 
good seed. It was a functional response 
to the demands of the Mediterranean cul- 
ture. Since supernaturalism was the an- 
cient interpretation of the world, Chris- 
tianity had to outbid the faith of its first 
days by producing more and greater mira- 
cles, or lose the religious race. The 
greater sin was committed by medieval 
and even modern Christianity by raising 
folklore to the level of final revelation. 

It was Paul who made the physical 
resurrection of Jesus the principal miracle 
and also claimed visions and wonder- 
working powers of his own; the author of 
Mark’s Gospel turned Jesus into a miracle- 
worker; by the end of the first century the 
natural birth of Jesus was transformed 
into a miraculous birth. In the second 
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phase of the supernatural faith, sacred 
Hebrew book and final revelation ap- 
peared, soon followed by the New Testa- 
ment, completing an inspired Bible. 
Gradually the rights of reason were sur- 
rendered to the authority of Book and 
Church. Since the fifteenth century the 
modern age has been challenging this faith, 
with the estrangement between science and 
orthodox Christianity as a result. “There 
is no room left for such arbitrary interven- 
tion of supernatural forces as was possible 
in the mysterious little world in which the 
early Christians lived” (p. 231). 

At present, most Christian churches 
still cling to supernaturalism; some reject 
supernaturalism in toto; others discover 
spiritual values in the natural process itself 
and‘hold that Christian supernaturalism 
served a functional need back there, 
namely, that of selling Christianity to the 
Gentile world. Their nobler life was, 
however, the real apologetic of early 
Christians. Not to reject supernaturalism 
in the modern world which has rejected it 
signifies the depreciation of Christianity. 
May the warning be heeded. 

Conran H. MOEHLMAN 

University of Rochester 


Davmson, Ropert F. Rudolf Otto’s In- 
terpretation of Religion. Pp. ix, 213. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1947. $2.50. 

This scholarly work is concerned espe- 
cially with the influences, philosophical 
and theological, upon the great Marburg 
theologian of the early twentieth century. 
Those influences emanated in particular 
from Kant, Jacob Fries, Luther, and 
Schleiermacher. The emphasis is on Ot- ` 
to’s concept of the holy, as embodied in 
his book, The Idea of the Holy. The au- 
thor believes that “humanity in the grip 
of social forces such as those operating in 
the world today demands of religion some- 
thing much more significant than a ra- 
tional program of social reform. Human 
reason alone will lead only to resignation 
and despair; man desperately needs a 
supra-rational (supernatural) faith to give 
purpose and meaning to life in the face of 
the irrational social destiny with which he 
is confronted. On every hand evidence is 
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to be seen of the profound effect of the 
social upheaval of our day upon religious 
thought. A new supernaturalism is being 
fashioned to meet the spiritual needs thus 
revealed just as surely as the appeal of the 
militant humanism of two decades ago has 
been destroyed” (pp. 15-16). 
Wutson D. WALLIS 
University of Minnesota ° 


Justus, Karı B. Whats Wrong With 
Religion? Pp. x, 102. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1946. $2.00. 


The title of this book of course arrests 
attention. The author is a chaplain of the 
recent war, who feels moved to express 
himself on this great theme. One does not 
doubt ‘his sincerity in seeking to tell what 
is at fault in the churches and their min- 
istry. But one can hardly find any satis- 
fying answer within these hundred pages. 

The already familiar picture of the 
world’s ills is presented in general descrip- 
tion. We are told what the veteran dis- 
likes about the church. The evils of war 
are the background for the delineation of 
current woes, and the disunity of the 
church is made a backdrop for the enu- 
meration of the faults of the institutions 
of religion. But there is very little of the 
substance of religion in the discussion. 

The author assures us that he is writ- 
ing from the viewpoint of common sense. 
He is “in favor of the clergyman who 
shows his parishioners that he is ‘a real 
guy” (p. 98). He is not a pacifist, is 
against “revolutionaries,” but pleads for 
“a tolerance that recognizes we are all the 
children of God” (p. 38). 

There is a good deal here of calling on 
fellow men to remove the sources of hu- 
man misery and grief. But of the inmost 
sources of religious power, of the nature 
of God and how He can make any differ- 
ence in human life, there is next to nothing 
—<ertainly not enough to warrant the title 
of the book. 

CONRAD BERGENDOFF 

Augustana College 
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